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Note from the editor of this master file: 


This compilation was started on July 2™, 2023, by Tinyel. Which is 
pronounced exactly the way it looks: tin-yell. Two syllables. I am 


nonbinary, and my pronouns are it/its/itself. 


This means that rather than saying “He combined Astounding Stories 
of Super-Science into one master book’, or “She edited the 
formatting from the original magazine's set up’, or “They removed 
all the randomly inserted advertisements and put them in the back of 
the book”, you say: “It wanted to make life easier for future readers 
of Astounding Stories of Super-Science, so it created this 


compilation so you don't have to. That was very nice of it.” 


Originally published from January 1930 to January 1931, the 
following short stories were spaced out across thirteen issues of 


Astounding Stories of Super-Science. 


They are now (and have been for a while) public domain, meaning 
they belong to everyone and no one, and are available to download 
from Gutenberg.org, archive.org, and many other places, for free, 


endlessly. 


To make things more convenient for future readers, I have compiled 


all the short stories into a single file, with the formatting fixed from 
the original magazine layout, the illustrations put in the proper 
places, trigger warnings added before each story, and the stories that 
had been originally broken up into multiple parts now combined into 
a whole. Stories that had sequels will now have the sequel 


immediately following the first story. 


This version of the master file will include all stories as they were 
originally published. A second version will be hand-picked of my 
favorite of these stories, with are also the ones with the least amount 


of bigotry. 


Each story will have specific warnings and ratings in front for your 
convenience, but as a general warning, many of the authors 
showcased here were cis straight white privileged men, and they 
hated women, they hated Black and brown people, they hated fat 
people, they hated disabled people, they hated foreigners...the list 


goes on. 


Some of these stories are more bigoted than others, and some are so 
bigoted I had to stop and resit the urge to throw my phone across the 


room. Some of them are also just not very well written. 


I hope you enjoy reading at least some of these stories. 


Astounding Stories of Super-Science 


January 1930 


#01 The Beetle Horde, By Victor Rousseau Emanuel: 


Only two young explorers stand in the way of the mad Bram's 
horrible revenge—the releasing of his trillions of man-sized beetles 


upon an utterly defenseless world. 


Aproximate word count: 24,000 
Bigotry: Racism, ableism, 


Warnings: 


Chapter 1: Dodd's Discovery 


Only two young explorers stand in the way of the mad Bram's 
horrible revenge—the releasing of his trillions of man-sized beetles 


upon an utterly defenseless world. 


Out of the south the biplane came winging back toward the camp, a 
black speck against the dazzling white of the vast ice-fields that 


extended unbroken to the horizon on every side. 


It came out of the south, and yet, a hundred miles further back along 
the course on which it flew, it could not have proceeded in any 
direction except northward. For a hundred miles south lay the south 
pole, the goal toward which the Travers Expeditions had been 
pressing for the better part of that year. 


Not that they could not have reached it sooner. As a matter of fact, 
the pole had been crossed and re-crossed, according to the estimate 
of Tommy Travers, aviator, and nephew of the old millionaire who 
stood fairy uncle to the expedition. But one of the things that was 
being sought was the exact site of the pole. Not within a couple of 


miles or so, but within the fraction of an inch. 


It had something to do with Einstein, and something to do with 


terrestrial magnetism, and the variations of the south magnetic pole, 
and the reason therefore, and something to do with parallaxes and 
the precession of the equinoxes and other things, this search for the 
pole's exact location. But all that was principally the affair of the 
astronomer of the party. Tommy Travers, who was now evidently on 
his way back, didn't give a whoop for Einstein, or any of the rest of 
the stuff. He had been enjoying himself after his fashion during a 
year of frostbites and hard rations, and he was beginning to 


anticipate the delights of the return to Broadway. 


Captain Storm, in charge of the expedition, together with the five 
others of the advance camp, watched the plane maneuver up to the 
tents. She came down neatly on the smooth snow, skidded on her 
runners like an expert skater, and came to a stop almost immediately 


in front of the marquee. 


Tommy Travers leaped out of the enclosed cockpit, which, shut off 
by glass from the cabin, was something like the front seat of a 


limousine. 


"Well, Captain, we followed that break for a hundred miles, and 
there's no ground cleft, as you expected," he said. "But Jim Dodd 


and I picked up something, and Jim seems to have gone crazy." 


Through the windows of the cabin, Jim Dodd, the young 
archaeologist of the party, could be seen apparently wrestling with 
something that looked like a suit of armor. By the time Captain 
Storm, Jimmy, and the other members of the party had reached the 
cabin door, Dodd had got it open and flung himself out backward, 
still hugging what he had found, and maneuvering so that he 


managed to fall on his back and sustain its weight. 


"Say, what the—what—what's that?" gasped Storm. 


Even the least scientific minded of the party gasped in amazement at 
what Dodd had. It resembled nothing so much as an enormous 
beetle. As a matter of fact, it was an insect, for it had the three 
sections that characterize this class, but it was merely the shell of 
one. Between four and five feet in height, when Dodd stood it on 
end, it could now be seen to consist of the hard exterior substance of 


some huge, unknown coleopter. 


This substance, which was fully three inches thick over the thorax, 


looked as hard as plate armor. 


"What is it?" gasped Storm again. 


Tommy Travers made answer, for James Dodd was evidently 


incapable of speech, more from emotion than from the force with 


which he had landed backward in the snow. 


"We found it at the pole, Captain," he said. "At least, pretty near 
where the pole ought to be. We ran into a current of warm air or 
something. The snow had melted in places, and there were patches 


of bare rock. This thing was lying in a hollow among them." 


"If I didn't see it before my eyes, I'd think you crazy, Tommy," said 


Storm with some asperity. "What is it, a crab?" 


"Crab be damned!" shouted Jim Dodd, suddenly recovering his 
faculties. "My God, Captain Storm, don't you know the difference 
between an insect and a crustacean? This is a fossil beetle. Don't you 
see the distinguishing mark of the coleoptera, those two elytra, or 
wing-covers, which meet in the median dorsal line? A beetle, but 
with the shell of a crustacean instead of mere chitin. That's what led 
you astray, I expect. God, what a tale we'll have to tell when we get 
back to New York! We'll drop everything else, and spend years, if 


need be, looking for other specimens." 


"Like fun you will!" shouted Higby, the astronomer of the party. 
"Lemme tell you right here, Dodd, nobody outside the Museum of 
Natural History is going to care a damn about your old fossils. What 


we're going to do is to march straight to the true pole, and spend a 
year taking observations and parallaxes. If Einstein's brochure, in 


which he links up gravitation with magnetism, is correct—" 


"Fossil beetles!" Jim Dodd burst out, ignoring the astronomer. "That 
means that in the Tertiary Era, probably, there existed forms of life in 
the antarctic continent that have never been found elsewhere. 
Imagine a world in which the insect reached a size proportionate to 
the great saurians, Captain Storm! I'll wager poor Bram discovered 
this. That's why he stayed behind when the Greystoke Expedition 
came within a hundred miles of the pole. I'll wager he's left a cairn 


somewhere with full details inside it. We've got to find 1t. We—" 


But Jim Dodd, suddenly realizing that the rest of the party could 
hardly be said to share his enthusiasm in any marked degree, broke 
off and looked sulky. 


"You say you found this thing pretty nearly upon the site of the true 


pole?" Captain Storm asked Tommy. 


"Within five miles, I'd say, Captain. The fog was so bad that we 


couldn't get our directions very well." 


"Well, then, there's going to be no difficulty," answered Storm. "If 


this fair weather lasts, we'll be at the pole in another week, and we'll 
start making our permanent camp. Plenty of opportunity for all you 
gentlemen. As for me, I'm merely a sailor, and I'm trying to be 


impartial. 


"And please remember, gentlemen, that we're well into March now, 
and likely to have the first storms of autumn on us any day. So let's 


drop the argument and remember that we've got to pull together!" 


Tommy Travers was the only skilled aviator of the expedition, which 
had brought two planes with it. It was a queer friendship that had 
sprung up between him and Jim Dodd. Tommy, the blasé ex-Harvard 
man, who was known along Broadway, and had never been able to 
settle down, seemed as different as possible from the spectacled, 
scholarly Dodd, ten years his senior, red-haired, irascible, and living, 
as Tommy put it, in the Age of Old Red Sandstone, instead of in the 
year 1930 A. D. 


It was generally known—though the story had been officially denied 
—that there had been trouble in the Greystoke Expedition of three 
years before. Captain Greystoke had taken the brilliant, erratic Bram, 
of the Carnegie Archaeological Institute, with him, and Bram's 


history was a long record of trouble. 


It was Bram who had exploded the faked neolithic finds at 
Mannheim, thereby earning the undying enmity of certain European 
savants, but brilliantly demolishing them when he smashed the so- 
called Mannheim stone pitcher (valued at a hundred thousand 
dollars) with a pocket-axe, and caustically inquired whether neolithic 


man used babbit metal rivets to fasten on his jug handles. 


Bram's brilliant work in the investigation of the origin of the negrito 


Asiatic races had been awarded one of the Nobel prizes, and Bram 


had declined it in an insulting letter because he disapproved of the 


year's prize award for literature. 


He had been a storm center for years, embittered by long opposition, 
when he joined the Greystoke Expedition for the purpose of 


investigating the marine fauna of the antarctic continent. 


And it was known that his presence had nearly brought the 
Greystoke Expedition to the point of civil war. Rumor said he had 
been deliberately abandoned. His enemies hoped he had. The facts 
seemed to be, however, that in an outburst of temper he had walked 
out of camp in a furious snowstorm and perished. For days his body 


had been sought in vain. 


Jimmy Dodd had run foul of Bram some years before, when Bram 
had published a criticism of one of Dodd's addresses dealing with 

fossil monotremes, or egg-laying mammals. In his inimitable way, 
Bram had suggested that the problem which came first, the egg or 

the chicken, was now seen to be linked up with the Darwinian 


theory, and solved in the person of Dodd. 


Nevertheless, Jimmy Dodd entertained a devoted admiration for the 
memory of the dead scientist. He believed that Bram must have left 


records of inestimable importance in a cairn before he died. He 


wanted to find that cairn. 


And he knew, what a number of Bram's enemies knew, that the dead 
scientist had been a morphine addict. He believed that he had 


wandered out into the snow under the influence of the drug. 


Dodd, who shared a tent with Tommy, had raved the greater part of 
the night about the find. 


"Well, but see here, Jimmy, suppose these beetles did inhabit the 
antarctic continent a few million years ago, why get excited?" 


Tommy had asked. 


"Excited?" bellowed Dodd. "It opens one of the biggest problems 
that science has to face. Why haven't they survived into historic 
times? Why didn't they cross into Australia, like the opossum, by the 
land bridge then existent between that continent and South America? 
Beetles five feet in length, and practically invulnerable! What killed 
them off? Why didn't they win the supremacy over man?" 


Jimmy Dodd had muttered till he went to sleep, and he had muttered 
worse in his dreams. Tommy was glad that Captain Storm had given 
them permission to return to the same spot next morning and look 


for further fossils, though his own interest in them was of the 


slightest. 


The dogs were being harnessed next morning when the two men 
hopped into the plane. The thermometer was unusually high for the 
season, for in the south polar regions the short summer is usually at 
an end by March. Tommy was sweating in his furs in a temperature 
well above the freezing point. The snow was crusted hard, the sky 
overcast with clouds, and a wind was blowing hard out of the south, 


and increasing in velocity hourly. 


"A bad day for starting," said Captain Storm. "Looks like one of the 
autumn storms was blowing up. If I were you, I'd watch the weather, 


Tommy." 


Tommy glanced at Dodd, who was huddled in the rear cockpit, 
fuming at the delay, and grinned whimsically. "I guess I can handle 
her, Captain," he answered. "It's only an hour's flight to where he 


found that fossil." 


"Just as you please," said Storm curtly. He knew that Tommy's 
judgment as a pilot could always be relied upon. "You'll find us here 
when you return," he added. "I've counter-manded the order to 


march. I don't like the look of the weather at all." 


Tommy grinned again and pressed the starter. The engine caught and 
warmed up. One of the men kicked away the blocks of ice that had 
been placed under the skids to serve as chocks. The plane taxied 


over the crusted snow, and took off into the south. 


The camp was situated in a hollow among the ice-mountains that 
rose to a height of two or three thousand feet all around. Tommy had 
not dreamed how strongly the gale was blowing until he was over 
the top of them. Then he realized that he was facing a tougher 
proposition than he had calculated on. The storm struck the biplane 


with full force. 


A snowstorm was driving up rapidly, blackening the sky. The sun, 
which only appeared for a brief interval every day, was practically 
touching the horizon as it rose to make its minute arc in the sky. A 
star was visible through a rift in the clouds overhead, and the pale 


daylight in which they had started had already become twilight. 


Tommy was tempted to turn back, but it was only a hundred miles, 
and Jimmy Dodd would give him no peace if he did so. So he put the 
plane's nose resolutely into the wind, watching his speed indicator 


drop from a hundred miles per hour to eighty, sixty, forty—less. 


The storm was beating up furiously. Of a sudden the clouds broke 


into a deluge of whirling snow. 


In a moment the windshield was a frozen, opaque mass. Tommy 
opened it, and peered out into the biting air. He could see nothing.... 


The plane, caught in the fearful cross-currents that swirl about the 


southern roof of the world, was fluttering like a leaf in the wind. The 


altimeter was dropping dangerously. 


Tommy opened the throttle to the limit, zooming, and, like a spurred 
horse, the biplane shot forward and upward. She touched five 
thousand, six, seven—and that, for her, was ceiling under those 
conditions, for a sudden tremendous shock of wind, coming in a 
fierce cross-current, swung her round, tossed her to and fro in the 
enveloping white cloud. And Tommy knew that he had the fight of 
his life upon his hands. 


The compasses, which required considerable daily adjusting to be of 
use so near to the pole, had now gone out of use altogether. The air 
speed indicator had apparently gone west, for it was oscillating 
between zero and twenty. The turn and bank indicator was 
performing a kind of tango round the dial. Even the eight-day clock 
had ceased to function, but that might have been due to the fact that 
Tommy had neglected to wind it. And the oil pressure gauge 
presented a still more startling sight, for a glance showed that either 


there was a leak or else the oil had frozen. 


Tommy looked around at Dodd and pointed downward. Dodd 


responded with a vicious forward wave of his hand. 


Tommy shook his head, and Dodd started forward along the cabin, 
apparently with the intention of committing assault and battery upon 
him. Instead, the archaeologist collapsed upon the floor as the plane 
spun completely around under the impact of a blast that was like a 


giant's slap. 


The plane was no longer controllable. True, she responded in some 
sort to the controls, but all Tommy was able to do was to keep her 
from going into a crazy sideslip or nose dive as he fought with the 
elements. And those elements were like a devil unchained. One 
moment he was dropping like a plummet, the next he was shooting 
up like a rocket as a vertical blast of air caught the plane and tossed 
her like a cork into the invisible heavens. Then she was revolving, as 
if in a maelstrom, and by degrees this rotary movement began to 


predominate. 


Round and round went the plane, in circles that gradually narrowed, 
and it was all Tommy could do to swing the stick so as to keep her 
from skidding or sideslipping. And as he worked desperately at his 
task Tommy began to realize something that made him wonder if he 


was not dreaming. 


The snow was no longer snow, but rain—amist, rather, warm mist that 


had already cleared the windshield and covered it with tiny drops. 


And that white, opaque world into which he was looking was no 
longer snow but fog—the densest fog that Tommy had ever 


encountered. 


Fog like white wool, drifting past him in fleecy flakes that looked as 
if they had solid substance. Warm fog that was like balm upon his 
frozen skin, but of a warmth that was impossible within a few miles 


of the frozen pole. 


Then there came a momentary break in it, and Tommy looked down 
and uttered a cry of fear. Fear, because he knew that he must be 


dreaming. 


Not more than a thousand feet beneath him he saw patches of snow, 
and patches of—green grass, the brightest and most verdant green 


that he had ever seen in his life. 


He turned round at a touch on his shoulder. Dodd was leaning over 


him, one hand pointing menacingly upward and onward. 


"You fool," Tommy bellowed in his ear, "d'you think the south pole 
lies over there? It's here! Yeah, don't you get it, Jimmy? Look down! 


This valley—God, Jimmy, the south pole's a hole in the ground!" 


And as he spoke he remembered vaguely some crank who had once 
insisted that the two poles were hollow because—what was the 


fellow's reasoning? Tommy could not remember it. 


But there was no longer any doubt but that they were dropping into a 
hole. Not more than a mile around, which explained why neither 
Scott nor Amundsen had found it when they approximated to the site 
of the pole. A hole—a warm hole, up which a current of warm air 
was rushing, forming the white mist that now gradually thinned as 
the plane descended. The plateau with its covering of eternal snows 
loomed in a white circle high overhead. Underneath was green grass 


now—egrass and trees! 


The fog was nearly gone. The plane responded to the controls again. 


Tommy pushed the stick forward and came round in a tighter circle. 


And then something happened that he had not in the least expected. 
One moment he seemed to be traveling in a complete calm, a sort of 
clear funnel with a ring of swirling fog outside it—the next he was 


dropping into a void! 


There was no air resistance—there seemed hardly any air, for he felt 
a choking in his throat, and a tearing at his lungs as he strove to 


breathe. He heard a strangled cry from Dodd, and saw that he was 


clutching with both hands at his throat, and his face was turning 
purple. 


The controls went limp in Tommy's hands. The plane, gyrating more 
slowly, suddenly nosed down, hung for a moment in that void, and 
then plunged toward the green earth, two hundred feet below, with 


appalling swiftness. 


Tommy realized that a crash was inevitable. He threw his goggles up 
over his forehead, turned and waved to Dodd in ironic farewell. He 
saw the earth rush up at him—then came the shattering crash, and 


then oblivion! 


Chapter 2: Beetles and Humans 


How long he had remained unconscious, Tommy had no means of 
determining. Of a sudden he found himself lying on the ground 


beside the shattered plane, with his eyes wide open. 


He stared at it, and stared about him, without understanding where 
he was, or what had happened to him. His first idea was that he had 
crashed on the golf links near Mitchell Field, Long Island, for all 
about him were stretches of verdant grass and small shrubby plants. 
Then, when he remembered the expedition, he was convinced that he 


had been dreaming. 


What brought him to a saner view was the discovery that he was 
enveloped in furs which were insufferably hot. He half raised 
himself and succeeded in unfastening his fur coat, and thus 


discovered that apparently none of his bones was broken. 


But the plane must have fallen from a considerable height to have 
been smashed so badly. Then Tommy discovered that he was lying 
upon an extensive mound of sand, thrown up as by some gigantic 
mole, for burrow tracks ran through it in every direction. It was this 
that had saved his life. 


Something was moving at his side. It was half-submerged in the 


sand-pile, and it was moving parallel to him with great rapidity. 


A grayish body, half-covered with grains of sand emerged, waving 
two enormously long tentacles. It was a shrimp, but fully three feet 
in length, and Tommy had never before had any idea what an 


unpleasant object a shrimp is. 


Tommy staggered to his feet and dropped nearer the plane, eyeing 
the shrimp with horror. But he was soon relieved as he discovered 
that it was apparently harmless. It slithered away and once more 


buried itself in the pile of sand. 


Now Tommy was beginning to remember. He looked into the 
wreckage of the plane. Jim Dodd was not there. He called his name 
repeatedly, and there was no response, except a dull echo from the 


ice-mountains behind the veil of fog. 


He went to the other side of the plane, he scanned the ground all 
about him. Jimmy had disappeared. It was evident that he was 
nowhere near, for Tommy could see the whole of the lower scope of 
the bowl on every side of him. He had walked away—or he had been 
carried away! Tommy thought of the shrimp, and shuddered. What 


other fearsome monsters might inhabit that extraordinary valley? 


He sat down, leaning against the wreck of the fuselage, and tried to 
adjust his mind, tried to keep himself from going mad. He knew now 
that the flight had been no dream, that he was a member of his 
uncle's expedition, that he had flown with Jim toward the pole, had 
crashed in a vacuum. But where was Jim? And how were they going 


to get out of the damn place? 


Something like a heap of stones not far away attracted Tommy's 
attention. Perhaps Jim Dodd was lying behind that. Once more 
Tommy got upon his feet and began walking toward it. On the way, 
he stumbled against the sharp edge of something that protruded from 
the ground. 


It cut his leg sharply, and, with a curse, he began rubbing his shin 
and looking at the thing. Then he saw that it was another of the fossil 
shells, half-buried in the marshy ooze on which he was treading. The 
ground in this lower part of the valley was a swamp, on account of 
the very fine mist falling from the fog clouds that surrounded it 


impenetrably on every side. 


Then Tommy came upon another shell, and then another. And now 
he saw that there were piles of what he had taken to be rock 
everywhere, and that this was not rock but great heaps of the shells, 


all equally intact. 


Hundreds of thousands of the prehistoric beetles must have died in 


that valley, perhaps overcome by some cataclysm. 


Tommy examined the heap near which he stood; he yelled Dodd's 


name, but again no answer came. 


Instead, something began to stir among the heaps of shells. For a 
moment Tommy hoped against hope that it was Dodd, but it wasn't 
Dodd. 


It was a living beetle! 


A beetle fully five feet high as it stood erect, a pair of enormous 
wings outspread. And the head, which was larger than a man's, was 


the most frightful object Tommy had ever seen. 


Jim Dodd would have said at once that this was one of the 
Curculionidae, or snout beetles, for a prolongation of the head 
between the eyes formed a sort of beak a foot in length. The mouth, 
which opened downward, was armed with terrific mandibles, while 
the huge, compound eyes looked like enormous crystals of cut glass. 
Immediately in front of the eyes were two mandibles as long as a 
man's arms, with feathery processes at the ends. In addition to these 


there were three pairs of legs, the front pair as long as a man's, the 


hind pair almost as long as a horse's. 


Paralyzed with horror, Tommy watched the monster, which had 
apparently been disturbed by the vibrations of his voice, extract itself 
from among the shells. Then, with a bound that covered fifteen feet, 


it had lessened the distance between them by half. 


And then a still more amazing thing happened. For of a sudden the 
hard shell slipped from the thorax, the wing-cases dropped off, the 
whole of the bony parts slipped to the ground with a clang, and a 


soft, defenseless thing went slithering away among the rocks. 


The beetle had moulted! 


Tommy dropped to the ground in the throes of violent nausea. 


Then, looking up again, he saw the girl! 


She was about a hundred yards away from him, very close to the 
fallen plane, and she must have emerged from a large hole in the 
ground which Tommy could now see under a ledge of overhanging 


rock. 


She seemed to be dressed in a single garment which fell to her 


knees, and appeared to fit tightly about her body, but as she came 


nearer, Tommy, watching her, petrified by this latest apparition, 
discovered that it was woven of her own hair, which must have been 
of immense length, for it fell naturally to her shoulders, and thence 
was woven into this close-fitting material, a fringe an inch or two in 


length extending beneath the selvage. 


She was about six feet tall, and apparently made after the normal 
human pattern. She moved with a slow, majestic swing, and if ever 
any female had seemed to Tommy to have the appearance of an 


angel, this unknown woman did. 


She was so fair, in that flossy, flaxen covering, she moved with such 
easy grace, that Tommy, gaping, gradually crept nearer to her. She 
did not seem to see him. She was stooping over the very sand heap 
into which he had fallen. Suddenly, with lightning-like rapidity, her 
arms shot out, her hands began tunneling in the sand. With a cry of 
triumph she pulled out the shrimp Tommy had seen, or another like 
it, and, stripping it off the shell, began devouring it with evident 


relish. 


In the midst of her meal the girl raised her head and looked at 
Tommy. He saw that her eyes were filmed, vacant, dead. Then of a 
sudden a third membrane was drawn back across the pupils, and she 


saw him. 


She let the shrimp drop to the ground, uttered a cry, and moved 
toward him with a tottering gait. She groped toward him with 
outstretched arms. And then she was blind again, for the membrane 
once more covered her pupils. It was as if her eyes were unable to 
endure even the dim light of the valley, through whose surrounding 
mists the low sun, setting just above the horizon, was unable to 


diffuse itself save as a brightening of the fog curtain. 


Tommy stepped toward the girl. His outstretched hand touched hers. 
It was unquestionably a woman's hand he held, delicately warm, 
with exquisitely moulded fingers, in whose touch there seemed to 


be, for the girl, some tactile impression of him. 


Again that membrane was drawn back from the girl's pupils for a 
fleeting flash. Tommy saw two eyes of intense black, their color 
contrasting curiously with the flaxen color of her hair and her white 
skin, almost the tint of an albino's. Those eyes had surveyed him, 
and appeared satisfied that he was one of her kind. She could not 
have seen very much in that almost instantaneous flash of vision. 
Queer, that membrane—as if she had been used to living in the dark, 


as if the full light of the day was unbearable! 


She drew her hand away. Soft vocals came from her lips. Suddenly 


she turned swiftly. She could not have seen, but before Tommy had 


seen, she had sensed the presence of the old man who was creeping 


out of the hole in the mountainside. 


He moved forward craftily, and then pounced upon the sand pile, and 
in a moment had pulled out another of the big shrimps, which he 
proceeded to devour with greedy relish. The girl, leaving Tommy's 


side, joined him in that unpleasant feast. 


And in the midst of it a flood came pouring from the hole—a flood 
of living beetles, covering the ground in fifteen-foot leaps as they 
dashed at the two. 


To his horror, Tommy saw Jimmy Dodd among them, wrapped in his 
fur coat like a mummy, and being pushed and rolled forward like a 
football. 


For a moment Tommy hesitated, torn between his solicitude for Jim 
Dodd and that for the girl. Then, as the foremost of the monsters 
bounded to her side, he ran between them. The vicious jaws snapped 
within six inches of Tommy's face, with a force that would have 


carried away an ear, or shredded the cheek, if they had met. 


Tommy struck out with all his might, and his fist clanged on the 


resounding shell so that the blood spurted from his bruised knuckles. 


He had struck the monster squarely upon the thorax, and he had not 
discommoded it in the least. It turned on him, its glassy, many- 
faceted eyes glaring with a cold, infernal light. Tommy struck out 
again with his left hand, this time upon the pulpy flesh of the 


downward-opening mouth. 


An inch higher, and he would have impaled his hand upon the beak, 
with a point like a needle, and evidently used for purposes of attack, 
since it was not connected with the mandibles. The blow appeared to 
fall in the only vulnerable place. The monster dropped upon its back 
and lay there, unable to reverse itself, its antenna and forelegs 
waving in the air, and the rear legs rasping together in a shrill, 


strident shriek. 


Instantly, as Tommy darted out of the way, the swarm fell upon the 
helpless monster and began devouring it, tearing strips of flesh from 
the lower shell, which in the space of a half-minute was reduced 
simply to bone. The most horrible feature of this act of cannibalism 
was the complete silence with which it was performed, except for 
the rasping of the dying monster's legs. It was evident that the huge 


beetles had no vocal apparatus. 


For the moment left unguarded, Jim Dodd flung down the collar of 


his fur coat, stared about him, and recognized Tommy. 


"My God, it's you!" he yelled. "Well, can you—?" 


He had no time to finish his sentence. A pair of antenna went round 
his neck from behind. At the same instant Tommy, the old man, and 
the girl were gripped by the monsters, which, forming a solid 
phalanx about them, began hustling them in the direction of the hole. 
Resistance was utterly impossible. Tommy felt as if he was being 


pushed along by a moving wall of stone. 


Inside the opening it was completely dark. Tommy shouted to Dodd, 
but the strident sounds of the moving legs drowned his cries. He was 


being pushed forward into the unknown. 


Suddenly the ground seemed to fall away beneath his feet. He 
struggled, cried out, and felt himself descending through the air. 


For a full half-minute he went downward at a speed that constricted 
his throat so that he could hardly draw breath. Then, just as he had 
nerved himself for the imminent crash, the speed of his descent was 
checked. In another moment he found that he was slowing to a 


standstill in mid-air. 


He was beginning to float backward—upward. But the wall of 


moving shells, pushing against him, forced him on, downward, and 


yet apparently against the force of gravitation. 


Then of a sudden Tommy was aware of a dim light all about him. 


His feet touched earth and grass as softly as a thistledown alighting. 


He found himself seated in the same dim light upon red grass, and 


staring into Jimmy's face. 


Chapter 3: Ten Miles Underground 


"What I was going to say when we were interrupted, was, 'Can you 


beat it?" Jimmy Dodd observed, with admirable sang-froid. 


They were still seated on the red grass, gazing about them at what 
looked like an illimitable plain, and upward into depths of darkness. 
It was warm, and the light, furnished by what appeared to be 


luminous vegetation, was about that of twilight. 


On every side were clumps of trees and shrubs, which formed 
centers of phosphorescent illumination, but for the most part the land 
was open, and here and there human figures appeared, moving with 


head down and arms hanging earthward. 


"No, I'm damned if I can," said Tommy. "What happened to you 


after we crashed?" 


"Why, first thing I knew, I found myself riding on the back of a 


fossil beetle, apparently one of the curculionidae," said Dodd. 


"Never, mind being so precise, Jimmy. Let's call it a beetle. Go on." 


"They set me down inside the hole and seemed to be investigating 


me, the whole swarm of them. Of course, I thought I was dead, and 
come to my just reward, especially when I saw those beaks. Then 
one of them began tickling my face with its antenna, and I drew up 
my fur collar. They didn't seem to like the feel of the fur, and after a 
while the whole gang started hustling me back again, like a nest of 
ants carrying something they don't want outside their hill. And then 
you bobbed up." 


"Well, my opinion is you saved your life by pulling up your collar," 
said Tommy. "Looks to me as if it's a case of the survival of the 
fittest, said fittest being the insect, and the human race taking second 


place. You know what the humans here live on, don't you?" 


"No, what?" 


"Shrimps as big as poodles. If you'd seen that girl and the old man 
getting outside them, you'd realize that there seems to be a food 
shortage in this part of the world. Say, where in thunder are we, 


Jimmy?" 


"Haven't you guessed yet, Travers?" asked Dodd, a spice of malice 


in his voice. 


"I suppose this is some sort of big hole on the site of the south pole, 


with warm vapors coming up. Maybe a great fissure in the earth, or 


something." 


Jimmy Dodd's grin, seen in the half-light, was rather disconcerting. 


"How far do you think we dropped just now?" Dodd asked. 


"Why, I'd say several hundred yards," replied Tommy. "What's your 


estimate?" 


"Just about ten miles," answered Dodd. 


"What? You're still crazy! Why, we slowed up!" 


"Yeah," grinned Dodd, "we slowed up. We're inside the crust of the 
world. That's the long and short of it. The earth we've known is just a 


shell over our heads." 


"Yeah? Walking head downward, are we? Then why don't we drop to 


the center of the earth, you damn fool?" 


"Because, my dear fellow, you can swing a pailful of water round 
your head without spilling any of it. In other words, our old friend, 
centrifugal force. The speed with which the earth is rotating, keeps 
us on our feet, head downward. To be precise, the center of the 


earth's gravity lies in the middle of the hollow sphere, of course, but 


the counteraction of centrifugal force throws it outward to the 
middle of the ten-mile crust. That's why we slowed down after we 


were half-way through. We were moving against gravity." 


"And what's up there, or down there, or whatever you call it?" asked 


Tommy, pointing to what ought to have been the sky. 


"Nothing. It's the center of the tennis ball, though I imagine it's 
pretty near a vacuum when you get up a mile or so, owing to the 


speed of the earth's rotation, which forces the heat into the shell." 


"You mean to say you actually believe that stuff you've been handing 
me?" asked Tommy, after a pause. "Then how did human beings get 


here, and those damn beetles? And why's the grass red?" 


"The grass is red because there's no sunlight to produce chlorophyll. 
The inhabitants of the deep sea are red or black, almost invariably. In 
the case of the humans, they've become bleached. My belief is that 
that man and woman we saw, and those"—he pointed to the vague 
forms of human beings, who moved across the grass, gathering 
something—"are survivors of the primitive race that still exists as 
the Australians. Undoubtedly one of the branches of the human stock 
originated in antarctica at a time when it enjoyed a tropical 


temperature, and was the land bridge between Australia and South 


America." 


"And the—beetles?" asked Tommy. 


"Ah, they go back to the days when nature was in a more grandiose 
mood!" replied the archaeologist enthusiastically. "That's the most 
wonderful discovery of the ages. The world will go crazy over them 
when we bring back the first living specimens to the zoological 


parks of the great cities. 


"But," Dodd went on, speaking with still more enthusiasm, "of 
course, this is only the beginning, Tommy. There are ten million 
species of insects, according to Riley, and it is inevitable that there 
must be hundreds of thousands of other survivals from the age of the 
great saurians, perhaps even some of the saurians themselves. Who 
knows but that we may discover the ancestor of the extinct 
monotremes, the rhynchocephalia, the pterodactyls, hatch a brood of 


aepyornis eggs—" 


"And," said Tommy tartly, "how are we going to get them back, apart 


from the little problem of getting out of here ourselves?" 


"Don't let's worry about that now," answered Dodd. "It will take ten 


years of the hardest kind of labor even to begin a classification of the 


inhabitants of this inner world. I could sit down for ever, and—" 


But Jimmy Dodd rose to his feet as a pair of antenna whipped round 


his neck and jerked him bodily upward. 


One of the monster beetles was standing upright behind them, and 
by its gestures it evidently meant that Dodd and Tommy were to join 
the crowd of humans in the offing. As Dodd turned upon it with an 
indignant show of fists, one of the antennae whipped off his fur coat 


and stung him painfully with the bristle-like attachment at the end. 


It was a painful moment when Dodd and Tommy realized that they 


were powerless against the monstrous beetles. 


[Image description start: A black and white illustration showing two 


men facing off against a giant spotted beetle, with more humans in 
the background fighting another group of beetles. Image description 
end. | 


Tommy tried the uppercut with which he had knocked out the 
deceased monster, but the quick jerks of the present beetle's head 
were infinitely faster than the movements of his fists, while the 
antenna had a whiplike quality about them that speedily convinced 


him that discretion was the card to play. 


Under the threat of the curling antenna, Tommy and Dodd moved in 
the direction of the slowly circulating humans. Numerous tiny 
rodents, which evidently kept the red grass short, scampered away 
under their feet. The beetles made no further effort to force them on, 
but now they could see that a number of the monsters were stationed 
at intervals around a wide circle, keeping the humans in a single 
body. 


"Good Lord!" ejaculated Tommy, stopping. "See what they're doing, 
Dodd? They're herding us, like cowboys herd steers. Look at that!" 


One of the herd, a male with a long beard, suddenly broke from the 
herd, bawling, and flung himself upon a beetle guard. The antenna 


shot forth, coiled around his neck, and hurled him a dozen feet to the 


ground, where he lay stunned for a moment before arising and 


rejoining his companions. 


"But what are they looking for?" demanded Dodd. 


Tommy had not heard him. He had stopped in front of one of the 


luminous trees and was plucking a fruit from it. 


"Jimmy, ever see an apple before?" he asked. "If this isn't an apple, 


I'll eat my head." 


It certainly was an apple, and one of the largest and juiciest that 
Tommy had ever tasted. It was the reddest apple he had ever seen, 


and would have won the first prize at any agricultural fair. 


"And look at this!" shouted Tommy, plucking an enormous luminous 


peach from another tree. 


They began munching slowly, then, seeing one of the beetle guards 


approaching them, they moved into the midst of the crowd. 


"Did you notice anything strange about those fruit trees?" inquired 
Dodd, as he munched. "I'll swear they were monocotyledonous, 
which, after all, is what one would expect. Still, to think that the 


monocotyledons evolved the familiar drupes, or stone fruits, on a 


parallel line to the dicotyledons is—amazing!" 


A box on the ear like the kick of a mule's hoof jerked the last word 
from his lips as he went sprawling. He got up, to see the girl 


standing before him, intense disgust and anger on her face. 


She snatched the fruits from the hands of the two Americans and 
hurled them away. It was evident from her manner that she 
considered such diet in the highest degree unclean and disgusting; 
also that she considered herself charged with the duty of 
superintending Tommy's and Dodd's education, but especially 
Dodd's. 


Taking him by the arm, she propelled him into the midst of the 
groping humans. She released him, stooped, and suddenly stood up, 


a shrimp about eighteen inches long in her hand. 


Towering over Dodd by six inches, she took his face in her hands 
and began caressing him; then, seizing his jaws in her strong fingers, 
she pried them apart, and popped the tail end of the shrimp into his 


mouth. 


Dodd let out a yelp, and spat out the love-gift, to be rewarded with 


another box on the ear by the young Amazon, while Tommy stood 


by, convulsed with laughter, and yet in considerable trepidation, for 


fear of being forced to share Dodd's fate. 


For the girl was again holding out the tail end of the crustacean, and 


Jim Dodd's jaws were slowly and reluctantly approaching it. 


But suddenly there came an intervention as the strident rasping of 
beetle legs was heard in the distance. Panic seized the human herd, 
grovelling for shrimps in the sandy soil with its tufts of red grasses. 
Milling in an uneasy mob, they cowered under the lashes of the 
antenna of the beetle guards, which sacrificed their backs through 


their hair garments whenever any of them tried to bolt. 


Nearer and nearer came the beetles, louder and more penetrating the 
shriek of their rasping legs. Now the swarm came into sight, rank 
after rank of the shell-clad monsters, leaping fifteen feet at a bound 
with perfect precision, until they had formed a solid phalanx all 


around the humans. 


Tommy heard sighs of despair, he heard muttering, and then he 
realized, with deep thankfulness, that these human beings, degraded 
though they were, had a speech of their own. 


In the middle of the front line appeared a beetle a foot taller than the 


rest. That it was either a king or queen was evident from the respect 
paid it by the rest of the swarm. At its every movement a bodyguard 
of beetles moved in unison, forming themselves in a group before it 


and on either side. 


There would have been something ludicrous about these movements, 
but for the impression of horror that the swarm made upon Tommy 
and Jim Dodd. Hitherto both had supposed that the hideous insects 
acted by blind instinct, but now there could no longer be any doubt 


that they were possessed of an organized intelligence. 


The strident sounds grew louder. Already Tommy was beginning to 
discover certain variations in them. It was dawning upon him that 
they formed a language—and a perfectly intelligible one. For, as the 
note changed about a half-semitone, two of the monsters left the side 


of their ruler and reached the two men with three successive leaps. 


Their movements left no doubt in either Tommy's or Dodd's mind 
what was required. The two strode hastily toward the assemblage, 
and stopped as the antenna of their guards came down in menacing 


fashion. 


It was light enough for Tommy to see the face of the ruler of the 


hellish swarm. And it required all his powers of will to keep from 


collapsing from sheer horror at what he saw. 


For, despite the close-fitting shell, the face of the beetle king was the 


face of a man—a white man! 


Jim Dodd's shriek rang out above the shrilling of the beetle-legs, 
"Bram! It's you, it's you! My God, it's you, Bram!" 


Chapter 4: Bram's Story 


A sneering chuckle broke from Bram's lips. "Yes, it's me, James 
Dodd," he answered. "I'm a little surprised to see you here, Dodd, 
but I'm mighty glad. Still insane upon the subject of fossil 


monotremes, I suppose?" 


The words came haltingly from Bram's lips, as from those of a man 
who had lost the habit of easy speech. And Tommy, looking on, and 
trying to keep in possession of his faculties, had already come to the 
conclusion that the sounds were inaudible to the beetles. Probably 
their hearing apparatus was not attuned to such slow vibrations of 


the human voice. 


Also he had discovered that Bram was wearing the discarded shell of 
one of the monsters: he had not grown the shell himself. It was 
fastened about his body by a band of the hair-cloth, fastened to the 
two protuberances of the elytra, or wing-cases, on either side of the 


dorsal surface. 


The discovery at least robbed the situation of one aspect of terror. 
Bram, however he had obtained control of the swarm, was still only 


a Man. 


"Yes, still insane," answered Dodd bitterly. "Insane enough to go on 
believing that the polyprotodontia and the dasyuridae, which 
includes the peramelidae, or bandicoots, and the banded ant-eaters, 
or myrmecobidae, are not to be found in fossil form, for the 
excellent reason that they were not represented before the Upper 


Cretaceous period." 


"You lie! You lie!" screamed Bram. "I have shown to all the world 
that phascalotherium, amphitherium, amblotherium, spalacotherium, 
and many other orders are to be found in the Upper Jurassic rocks of 
England, Wyoming, and other places. You—you are the man who 
denied the existence of the nototherium, of the marsupial lion, in 
pleistocene deposits! You denied that the dasyuridae can be traced 
back beyond the pleistocene. And you stand there and lie to me, 


when you are at my mercy!" 


"For God's sake don't aggravate him," whispered Tommy to Dodd. 
"Don't you see that he's insane? Humor him, or we'll be dead men. 
Think what the world will lose, if you are never able to go back with 


your specimens," he added craftily. 


But Dodd, whose eyes were glaring, said a sublime thing: "I have 


given my life to science, and I will never deny my master!" 


With a screech, which, however, was evidently inaudible to the 
beetles, Bram leaped at Dodd and seized him by the throat. The two 
men fell to the ground, the ponderous beetle-shell completely 
covering them. Underneath it they could be seen to be struggling 
desperately. All the while the beetle horde remained perfectly 
motionless. Tommy thought afterward that in this fact lay their 
brightest chances of escape, if Bram's immediate vengeance did not 


fall on them. 


Either because Bram was not himself a beetle, or because in some 
other way the swarm instinct was not stirred, the monsters watched 


the struggle with complete indifference. 


At the moment, however, Tommy was only concerned with saving 
Dodd from the madman. He got his foot beneath the shell, then 
inserted his leg; using his whole body as a lever, he succeeded in 


turning Bram over on his back. 


Then, and only then, the swarm rushed in upon them. Then Tommy 
realized that he had touched one of the triggers that regulated the 
beetle's automatism. In another instant Bram would have been torn 
to pieces. The needle-beaks were darting through the air, the hideous 


jaws were snapping. Bram's yells rang through the cavern. 


Dodging beneath the avalanche of the monsters, Tommy got Bram 
upon his feet again. The beetles stopped, every movement arrested. 
Bram's hand went to the pocket of his tattered coat, there came a 


snap, a flash. Bram had ignited an automatic cigarette-lighter! 


Instantly the monsters went scurrying away into the distance. And 
Tommy had another clue. The beetles, living in the dimness of the 


underworld, could not stand light or fire! 


He ran to where Jimmy was lying, face upward, on the ground. His 
face was badly scarred by Bram's nails, and the blood was spurting 
from a long gash in his throat, made by the sharp flint that was lying 


beside him. 


He had some time before discarded his fur coat. Now he pulled off 
his coat, and, tearing off the tail of his shirt, he made a pad and a 
bandage, with which he attempted to staunch the blood and bind the 
wound. It must have taken ten minutes before the failing heart force 
enabled him to get the bleeding under control. Dodd had nearly bled 
to death, his face was drawn and waxen, but, because the pulsation 


was so feeble, the artery had ceased to spurt. 


Then only did Tommy take notice of Bram. He had been squatting 


near, and Tommy realized that he had unconsciously observed Bram 


put some sort of pellets into his mouth. Now he realized that Bram 
was a drug fiend. That was what had made him walk out of the 


Greystoke camp in the storm. 


Bram got up and came toward them. "Is he dead?" he whispered 
hoarsely. "I—I lost my temper. You two—I don't intend to kill you. 
There—there's room for the three of us. I've got—plans of the 


utmost importance to humanity." 


"I don't think much of the way you've started to carry them out," 
answered Tommy bitterly. "No, he's not dead yet, but I wouldn't give 
much for his chances, even in the best hospital. The best thing you 
can do now is to go to hell, and take your beetles with you," he 
added. 


Bram, without replying, raised his head and emitted from his throat 
the shrillest whistle that Tommy had ever heard. The response was 


amazing. 


Rasping out of the darkness came eight beetles in pairs. Instead of 
leaping from an upright position, they trotted in the manner of 
horses, on all fours, their shells, which touched at the edges, forming 
a solid surface, gently rounded in the center so that a man's body 


could lie there and fit snugly into the groove. 


"Help me get him up," said Bram. "Trust me! I'll do my best for him. 
If we leave him here they may kill and eat him. I can't trust all those 


beetle guards." 


Tommy hesitated a moment, then decided to follow Bram's 
suggestion. Together they raised the unconscious man to the beetle- 
shell couch. Bram seated himself upon the boss of one of the beetle- 


shells in front, and Tommy jumped up behind. 


Next moment, to his amazement, the trained steeds were flying 
smoothly through the air, at a rate that could not have been less than 


seventy-five to eighty miles an hour. 


Tommy's shell seat was not a bed of roses, but he hardly noticed that. 
He was thinking that if Dodd lived they should be able to turn the 
tables. 


For, unknown to Bram, he was in possession of the cigarette-lighter 
which he had picked up, and which Bram, in his agitation, had 
forgotten. It was full of petrol, or some other fluid of a similar 
nature, which Bram must have obtained from some natural source 
within the earth. And, in an emergency, Tommy knew that he had the 


means of keeping the beetles at bay. 


They had traveled for perhaps an hour when a faint light began to 
glow in the distance. It grew brighter, and a roaring sound became 
audible. A turn of the track that they were traversing, and the light 


became a glare. A terrific sight met Tommy's eyes. 


Out of the bowels of the earth—actually out of the crust beneath 
their feet—there shot a pillar of roaring flame, of intense white color, 
and radiating a heat that was perceptible even at a distance of several 
hundred yards. The beetle steeds dropped gently to the ground; they 


halted. Bram got down, grinning. 


"Nicely trained horses, what?" he asked. "By the way, you have the 


advantage of me in names. Who and what are you?" 


Tommy told him. 


"Well, Travers, it looks as if we're going to be companions for some 
time to come, and I quite admit you saved my life back there. So we 
don't want to start with secrets. This is a natural petrol spring, which 
has probably been burning undiminished for ages. My trained 
beetles are blind—you didn't happen to notice I'd cut off their 
antenna? But the rest of the swarm daren't come near it. So that 


makes me their master. 


"Pretty trick, what, Travers? I'm the Lord of the Flame down here, 
and I'm using my advantage. But don't get the idea of supplanting 
me. There are lots of other tricks you don't know anything about, and 


I'll have to trust you better before—" 


He broke off and slipped another pellet into his mouth. 


"Help me get Dodd down, if this is our destination," answered 


Tommy. 


They lifted Dodd to the ground. He was conscious now, and 
moaning for water. The two men carried him into a sort of large 
cavern, at the farther end of which the fire was roaring. Bram went 
to a spring that trickled down one side, filled something that looked 
like a petrified lily calyx, and brought it to Dodd, who drained it. 


Tommy looked about him. He was astonished to see that the place 
was, in a way, furnished. Bram had carved out a very creditable 
couch, and several low chairs, evidently with a stone ax, for by the 
light of the fire, which cast a fair illumination even at that distance, 
Tommy could see the marks of the implement, rough and irregular, 


in the wood. 


On the ground were thick rugs, woven of hair, and two or three more 


rugs of the same material lay on the couch. It was evident that the 
human herd was expected to furnish textile materials as well as 


meat. 


"Sit down, and make yourself comfortable," said Bram, when they 
had raised Dodd to the couch. "We'll have dinner, and then we'll talk. 
I can give you a fine vegetarian meal. Those dirty shrimp-eating 
savages look on me as a cannibal because I eat the fruits of the 
trees." He grinned. "There's a bad shortage of food in Submundia, as 
I've named this part of the world," he went on, "for until I came the 
beetles simply devoured the humans wholesale, instead of breeding 
them, like I taught them. And there's another of the hundred-and- 
fifty year swarms due to hatch out soon. However, we'll talk about 
that later. And all those fine fruits going to waste! Excuse me, 


Travers." 


He disappeared, and returned in a minute or two with a small table, 
piled high with luscious fruits unknown to Tommy, though among 


them were some that looked like loaves of natural bread. 


Tommy, whose appetite never failed him even in the worst 
circumstances, fell to with a will. He was enjoying his meal when he 
happened to look up, and saw that the penumbra at the edge of the 


lighted zone was dense with beetles. 


Thousands—perhaps millions, for they stretched away as far as the 
eye could see, were packed together, their antenna waving in unison, 


their heads, beneath the shells, directed toward the fire. 


Bram saw Tommy's look of disgust, and laughed. "The fire seems to 
intoxicate them, Travers," he said. "They always throng the entrance 
when I'm here. It's as far as they dare go. They're quite blind in the 
least light. Care to smoke? I've learned the art of making some quite 
decent cigars." He produced a handful. "Oh, by the way, you didn't 
see my lighter anywhere, did you?" he went on, with a pretense of 


carelessness. 


"No," lied Tommy. "I was surprised you—" 


"Oh, there's a supply of petrol in the rocks. No matter," answered 
Bram carelessly. "Your friend looks bad," he added, glancing at 
Dodd, who had fallen asleep. "Travers, I'm sorry I lost my temper. 


The—the shock of meeting men from the upper world, you know." 


Dodd opened his eyes and tried to whisper. Tommy bent over him 


and listened. 


"He wants to know whether he can have that girl to take care of 


him," he said. 


"What, the one I saw you with? Why, she's a cull, Travers." 
"What d'you mean?" asked Tommy. 


"Why—useless, you know. There's several of them running loose, 
and waiting to be rounded up. We raise two breeds, one for 
replenishing the stock, and one for meat. She's just a cull, a 
reversion, no use for either purpose. I'll have her brought by all 
means. I—I like Dodd. I want to get him to like me," Bram went on, 
with a sort of penitence that had a pathetic touch. "Our little 


differences—dquite absurd, and I can prove he's wrong in his ideas. 


"Make yourself comfortable as long as you're here, Travers, and 
don't mind me. Only, don't try to escape. The beetles will get you if 
you do, and there's no way out of here—none that you'll find. And 
don't try to follow me. But you're a sensible man, and we'll all get 


along famously, I'm sure, as soon as Dodd recovers." 


Chapter 5: Doomed! 


There were no means known to Tommy of reckoning time in that 
strange place of twilight. His watch had been broken in the airplane 
fall; and Dodd never remembered to wind his, but they estimated 
that about two weeks had passed, judging from the number of times 


they had slept and eaten. 


In those two weeks they had gradually begun to grow accustomed to 
their surroundings. Haidia, the girl, had arrived on beetle-back 
within an hour after Bram's departure, apparently into a cleft of the 
rocks—how he had communicated his order to the beetle steeds 
Tommy had no idea. And under the girl's ministrations Dodd was 


making good progress toward recovery. 


That Haidia was in love with Dodd in quite a human way was 
evident. To please the girl, both Dodd and Tommy had learned to eat 
the raw shrimps, which, being bloodless, were really no worse than 
oysters, and had a flavor half-way between shrimp and crawfish. To 
please the men, Haidia tried not to shudder when she saw them 
devouring the breadfruit and nectarines of which Bram always had a 
plentiful supply. Bram was solicitous in his inquiries for Dodd's 
health. 


"Jim, I've been thinking about our chances of getting away," said 
Tommy one morning. "It's evident Bram's only waiting for your 
recovery to put some proposition up to us. Suppose you were to 


feign paralysis." 


"How d'you mean? What for?" demanded Dodd. 


"If he thinks you're helpless, he'll be less on his guard. You haven't 
walked about in his presence." That was true, for the activities of the 
two had been nocturnal, when Bram had vanished. "Let him think a 
nerve's been severed in your neck, or something of the sort. If it 


doesn't work, you can always get better." 


Dodd's realistic portrayal of a man with a partly paralyzed right side 
brought cries of horror from Bram next morning. Solicitously he 
helped Dodd back to the couch. Bram, when not under the influence 


of his drug, had moments of human feeling. 


"Can't you move that arm and leg at all, Dodd?" he asked. "No 


feeling in them?" 


"There's plenty of feeling," growled Dodd, "but they don't seem to 


work, that's all." 


"You'll get better," said Bram eagerly. "You must get better. I need 
you, Dodd, in spite of our differences. There's work for all of us, 
wonderful work. A new humanity, waiting to be born, Dodd, not of 


the miserable ape race, but of —of—" 


He checked himself, and a cunning look came over his face. He 


turned away abruptly. 


At the end of two weeks or so, an amazing thing happened. One day 
Haidia, with a look of triumph in her eyes, addressed Dodd with a 


few English words! 


Her brain, which had probably developed certain faculties in 
different proportions from those of the upper human race, had 
registered every word that either of the two men had ever spoken, 
and remembered it. As soon as Dodd ascertained this, he began to 
instruct her, and, with her abnormal faculties of memory, it was not 
long before she could talk quite intelligently. The obstacle that had 
stood between them was swept away. She became one of 


themselves. 


In the days that followed the girl told them brokenly something of 
the history of her race, of the legend of the universal flood that had 


driven them down into the bowels of the earth, of the centuries-long 


struggle with the beetles, and of the insects' gradual conquest of 
humanity, and the final reduction of the human race to a miserable, 


helpless remnant. 


Everywhere, Haidia told them, were beetle swarms, everywhere 
humanity had been reduced to a few handfuls. Bram, by breeding 
mankind from prolific strains, and using the new-born progeny for 
food, had temporarily averted universal starvation. But a new swarm 


of beetles was due to hatch out shortly, and then— 


The girl, with a shudder, put her hand to her bosom, and brought out 
a little bright-eyed lizard. 


"The old man you saw with me, who is one of our wise elders, has 
told our people that these things feed upon the beetle larvae," she 
said. "We are putting them secretly into the nests. But what can a 
few lizards do against millions." She looked up. "In the earth above 
us, the beetle larvae extend for miles, in a solid mass," she said. 


"When they come out as beetles, it will be the end of all of us." 


Bram had grown less suspicious as the time passed. His sudden 
visits to the cavern had ceased. Dodd and Tommy knew that he spent 
the nights—if they could be termed nights—lying in a drugged 


slumber somewhere among the rocks. They had asked Haidia 


whether there was any way of escape into the upper world. 


"There are two ways from here," answered the girl. "One is the way 
you came, but it is impossible to pass the beetle guards without 


being torn to pieces. The other—" 


She shuddered, and for an instant drew back the film from across her 


pupils, then uttered a little cry of pain at the light, dim though it was. 


"There is a bridge across that terrible monster that devours all it 


touches," she said, shuddering, meaning the fire. 


Suddenly Dodd had an inspiration. He still had the fur coat that he 
had worn, and, reaching into a pocket he drew out a pair of snow 


goggles, which he adjusted over Haidia's nose. 


"Now look!" he said. 


Haidia looked, blinked and, with an effort kept her eyes open. She 
gazed at Dodd in amazement. Dodd laughed, and pulled her toward 


him. He kissed her, and Haidia's eyes closed. 


"What is this?" she murmured. "First you give me medicine that 


Opens my eyes, and then you give me medicine that closes them." 


' 


"That's nothing," grinned Dodd. "Wait till you understand me better.' 


Bram's eyes were preternaturally bright. It was evident that he had 
been increasing his dose of late, and that he was fully under the 


influence of it now. 


"Well, gentlemen, the time has come for us to be frank with one 
another," he said, as the three were gathered about the little table, 
while Haidia crouched in a far corner of the cave. "I want you to 
work for me in my plans for the regeneration of humanity. The time 
for which I have long labored is almost at hand. Any day now the 
new swarm of beetles may emerge from the pupal stage. But before I 


speak further, come and see them, gentlemen!" 


He rose, and Dodd and Tommy rose too, Tommy supporting Dodd, 


who let his arm and leg trail awkwardly as he moved. 


Bram led the way into the cleft among the rocks into which he had 
been in the habit of passing. Beyond this opening the two men saw 
another smaller cavern, with a beetle guard standing on either side, 


antenna waving. 


Bram shrilled a sound, and the antenna dropped. The three passed 


through. Tommy saw a hair-cloth pallet set against the rocks, a table, 


and a chair. Beyond was a sloping ramp of earth. Overhead was a 


rock ceiling. 


Bram led the way up the ramp, and the three stepped through a gap 
in the rocks and found themselves on an extensive prairie. But in 


place of the red grass there was a vast sea of mud. 


By the light cast by the petrol fire, which roared up in the distance, a 
veritable fiery fountain, the two Americans could see that the mud 
was filled with huge encysted forms, grubs three or four feet long, 


motionless in the soil. 


Bram scooped up one of them and tossed it into the air. It thudded to 


their feet and remained motionless. 


"As far as you can see, and for miles beyond, these pupae of the 
beetles lie buried in the decaying vegetation in which the eggs were 
hatched," said Bram. "Every century and a half, so far as I have been 
able to judge from comparative anatomy, a fresh swarm emerges. 


See!" 


He pointed to the pupa he had unearthed, which, as if stirred into 
activity by his handling, was now beginning to move. Or, rather, 


something was moving inside the cocoon. 


The shell broke, and the hideous head and folded antenna of a beetle 
appeared. With a convulsive writhing, the monster threw off the 
covering and stepped out. It extended its wings, glistening, with 
moisture, from the still soft and pliant carapace, or shell, and 


suddenly zoomed off into the distance. 


Tommy shuddered as the boom of its flight grew softer and 
subsided. 


"Any day now the entire swarm will emerge," cried Bram. "How 
many moultings they undergo before they undergo the finished state, 
I do not know, but already, as you see, they are prepared for the 
battle of life. They emerge ravenous. That beetle will fall upon the 
man-herds and devour a full grown man, unless the guards destroy 


it " 


He raised his arms with the gesture of an ancient prophet. "Woe to 
the human race," he cried, "the wretched ape spawn that has cast out 
its teachers and persecuted those who sought to raise it to higher 


things!" 


Tommy knew that Bram was referring to himself. Bram turned 


fiercely upon Dodd. 


"When I joined the Greystoke expedition," he cried, "1t was with the 
express intention of refuting your miserable theories as to the fossil 
monotremes. I could not sleep or eat, so deeply was I affronted by 
them. For, if they were true, the dasyuridae are an innovation in the 
great scheme of nature, and man, instead of being a mere 


afterthought, a jest of the Creative Force, came to earth with a 


purpose. 


"That I deny," he yelled. "Man is a joke. Nature made him when she 
was tired, as the architect of a cathedral fashions a gargoyle in a 
sportive moment. It is the insect, not man, who 1s the predestined 


lord of the ages!" 


And for once in his life, perhaps because at this point Tommy dug 
him violently in the ribs, Dodd had the sense to remain silent. Bram 


led the way swiftly back into the larger cave. 


"When this swarm hatches out," he said, "I calculate that there will 
be a trillion beetles seeking food. There is no food for a tithe of them 
here underneath the earth. What then? Do you realize their 


stupendous power, their invincibility? 


"No, you don't realize it, because your minds, through long habit, are 


only attuned to think in terms of man. All man's long history of 


slaughter of the so-called lower creatures obsesses you, blinds your 
understanding. A beetle? Something to be trodden underfoot, 
crushed in sport! But I tell you, gentlemen, that nature—God, if you 


will—has designed to supplant the man-ape by the beetle. 


"He has resolved to throw down the wretched so-called intelligence 
of your kind and mine, and supplant it by the divine instinct of the 
beetle, an instinct that is infinitely superior, because it arrives at 
results instantaneously. It knows where man infers. Attuned closely 


to nature, it alone is able to fulfil the divine plan of Creation." 


Bram was certainly under the influence of his drug; nevertheless, so 
violent were his gestures, so inspired was his utterance, that Tommy 


and Dodd listened almost in awe. 


"They are invincible," Bram went on. "Their fecundity is such that 
when the new swarm is hatched out their numbers alone will make 
them irresistible. They do not know fear. They shrink from nothing. 
And they will follow me, their leader—I, who know the means of 
controlling them. How, then, can puny man hope to stand against 


them? 


"Join me, gentlemen," Bram went on. "And beware how you decide 


rashly. For this is the supreme moment, not only of your own lives, 


but for all humanity and beetledom. Upon your decision hangs the 
future of the world. 


"For, irresistible as the beetles are, there is one thing they lack. That 
is the sense of historic continuity. If they destroy man, they will 
know nothing of man's achievements, poor though these are. My 


own work on the fossil monotremes—" 


"Which is a tissue of inaccuracies and half-baked deductions!" 
shouted Dodd. 


Bram started as if a whip had lashed him. "Liar!" he bawled. "Do 
you think that I, who left the Greystoke expedition in a howling 
blizzard because I knew that here, in the inner earth, I could refute 
your miserable impostures—do you think that I am in the mood to 


listen to your wretched farrago of impossibilities?" 


"Listen to me," bawled Dodd, advancing with waving arms. "Once 
and for all, let me tell you that your deductions are all based upon 
fallacious premises. No, I will not shut up, Tom Travers! You want 
me to aid your damned beetles in the destruction of humanity! I tell 
you that your phascalothertum, amphitherium, and all the rest of 
them, including the marsupial lion, are degenerate developments of 


the age following the pleistocene. I say the whole insect world was 


made to fertilize the plant world, so that it should bear fruit for 
human food. Man is the summit of the scale of evolution, and I will 


never join in any infamous scheme for his destruction." 


Bram glared at Dodd like a madman. Three times he opened his 
mouth to speak, but only inarticulate sounds came from his throat. 
And when at last he did speak, he said something that neither Dodd 


nor Tommy had anticipated. 


"It looks as if you're not so paralysed as you made out," he sneered. 
"You'll change your mind within what used to be called a day, Dodd. 
You'll crawl to my feet and beg for pardon. And you'll recant your 
lying theories about the fossil monotremes, or you die—the pair of 


you—you die!" 


Chapter 6: Escape! 


"T heard what he said. You shall not die. We shall go away to your 
place, where there are no beetles to eat us, even i1f"—Haidia 
shuddered—"even if we have to cross the bridge of fire, beyond 


which, they tell me, lies freedom." 


High over and a little to one side of the petrol flame Dodd and 


Tommy had seen the slender arch of rock leading into another cleft 


in the rocks. They had investigated it several times, but always the 


fierce heat had driven them back. 


Both Dodd and Tommy had noticed, however, that at times the fire 
seemed to shrink in volume and intensity. Observation had shown 
them that these times were periodical, recurring about every twelve 


hours. 


"T think I've got the clue, Tommy," said Dodd, as the three watched 
the fiery fountain and speculated on the possibility of escape. "That 
flow of petrol is controlled, like the tides on earth, by the pull of the 
moon. Just now it is at its height. I've noticed that it loses pretty 
nearly half its volume at its alternating phase. If I'm right, we'll make 


the attempt in about twelve hours." 


"Bram's given us twenty-four," said Tommy. "But how about getting 


Haidia across?" 


"I go where you go," said Haidia, sidling up to Dodd and looking 
down upon him lovingly. "I do not afraid of the fire. If 1t burn me up, 


I go to the good place." 


"Where's that, Haidia?" asked Dodd. 


"When we die, we go to a place where it is always dark and there are 
no beetles, and the ground is full of shrimps. We leave our bodies 


behind, like the beetles, and fly about happy for ever." 


"Not a bad sort of place," said Dodd, squeezing Haidia's arm. "If you 
think you're ready to try to cross the bridge, we'll start as soon as the 


fire gets lower." 


"T'll be on the job," answered Haidia, unconsciously reproducing a 


phrase of Tommy's. 


The girl glided away, and disappeared through the thick of the beetle 
crowd clustered about the entrance to the cavern. Tommy and Dodd 
had already discovered that it was through her ability to reproduce a 
certain beetle sound meaning "not good to eat" that the girl could 
come and go. They had once tried it on their own account, and had 


narrowly escaped the lashing tentacles. 


After that there was nothing to do but wait. Three or four hours must 


have passed when Bram returned from his inner cave. 


"Well, Dodd, have you experienced a change of heart?" he sneered. 
"If you knew what's in store for you, maybe you'd come to the 


conclusion that you've been too cocksure about the monotremes. 


We're slaughtering in the morning." 


"That so?" asked Dodd. 


"That's so," shouted Bram. "The beetles are beginning to emerge 
from the pupae, and they'll need food if they're to be kept quiet. 
We're rounding up about threescore of the culls—your friend Haidia 
will be among them. We've got some caged ichneumon flies, pretty 
little things only a foot long, which will sting them in certain nerve 
centers, rendering them powerless to move. Then we shall bury 
them, standing up, in the vegetable mould, for the beetles to devour 
alive, as soon as they come out of the shells. You'll feel pretty, Dodd, 
standing there unable to move, with the new born beetles biting 


chunks out of you." 


Tommy shuddered, despite his hopes of their escaping. Bram, for a 


scientist, had a grim and picturesque imagination. 


"Dodd, there is no personal quarrel between us," Bram went on. 
Again that note of pathetic pleading came into his voice. "Give up 
your mad ideas. Admit that the banded ant-eater, at least, existed 
before the pleistocene epoch, and everything can be settled. When 
you see what my beetles are going to do to humanity, you'll be proud 


to join us. Only make a beginning. You remember the point I made 


in my paper, about spalacotherium in the Upper Jurassic rocks. It 


would convince anybody but a hardened fanatic." 


"I read your paper, and I saw your so-called spalacotherium, 
reconstructed from what you called a jaw-bone," shouted Dodd. 
"That so-called jaw-bone was a lump of chalk, made porous by 
water, and the rest was in your imagination. Do your worst, Bram, 
I'll never crucify truth to save my life. And I'll laugh at your 


spalacotherium when your beetles are eating me." 


Bram yelled and shrieked, he stamped up and down the cavern, 
shaking his fists at Dodd. At last, with a final torrent of objurgation, 
he disappeared. 


"A pleasant customer," said Tommy. "We'll have to make that bridge, 


Jim, no question about it, even if it means death in the petrol fire." 


"Fire's dying down fast," answered Dodd. "Haidia ought to be here 


soon." 


"If Bram hasn't got her." 


"Bram got—that girl? If Bram harms a hair of her head I'll kill him 


with worse tortures than he's ever dreamed of," answered Dodd, 


leaping up, white with rage. 


"You mean you—?" Tommy began. 


"Love her? Yes, I love her," shouted Dodd. "She's a girl in a million. 

Just the sort of helpmate I need to assist me in my work when we get 
back. I tell you, Tommy, I didn't know what love meant before I saw 

Haidia. I laughed at it as a romantic notion. 'Oh lyric love, half angel 
and half bird!'" he quoted, beginning to stride up and down the 


cavern, while Tommy watched him in amazement. 


And at this moment a complete beetle entered the cave. Complete, 
because it had a plastron, or breast-shell, as well as a back-shell, or 


Carapace. 


A double breast-shell! A new species of beetle? An executioner 
beetle, sent by Bram to summon them to the torture? Tommy 
shuddered, but Dodd, lost in his love ecstasy, was ignorant of the 


creature's advent. 


"Oh lyric love—" he shouted again, as he twirled on his heel, to run 
smack into the monster. The crack of Dodd's head against the beetle- 


shell re-echoed through the cave. 


The double plastron dropped, the carapace fell down: Haidia stood 
revealed. The lovers, folded in each other's arms, passed 


momentarily into a trance. 


It was Tommy who separated them. "We'll have to make a move," he 
said. "I think the fire's as low as it ever gets. Why did you bring the 
Shells, Haidia?" 


"To save us all from the beetles," answered the girl. "When they see 
us in the shells, they will not know we are human. That is what 
makes it so hard to have to be eaten by those beetles, when they are 
such dumb-bells," she added, reproducing another of Tommy's 


words. 


"Come," she continued bravely, "let us see if we can pass the fire." 


The roaring fountain made the air a veritable inferno. Overhead the 
rocks were red-hot. A cascade of sparks tumbled in a fiery shower 
from the rock roof. Dodd, holding Haidia in his arms, to protect her, 
staggered ahead, with Tommy in the rear. Only the beetle-shells, 
which acted as non-conductors of the heat, made that fiery passage 


possible. 


There was one moment when it seemed to Tommy as if he must let 


go, and drop into that raging furnace underneath. He heard Dodd 
bawling hoarsely in front of him, he nerved himself to a last effort, 
beating fiercely at his blazing hair—and then the heat was past, and 
he had dropped unconscious upon a bed of cool earth beside a 


rushing river. 


He was vaguely aware of being carried in Dodd's arms, but a long 
time seemed to have passed before he grew conscious again. He 


opened his eyes in utter darkness. Dodd was whispering in his ear. 


"Tommy, old man, how are you feeling now?" Dodd asked. 


"All—right," Tommy muttered. "How's Haidia?" 


"Still unconscious, poor girl. We've got to get out of here. I heard 
Bram yelling in the distance. He's discovered our flight. There may 
be another way out of the cave, and, if so, he'll stop at nothing to get 
us. See if you can stand, but keep your head low. There's a low roof 


of rock above us." 


"There's water," said Tommy, listening to the roar of a torrent that 


seemed to be rushing past them. 


"It's a stream, and I believe these shells will float and bear our 


weight. We've got to try. We've got to put everything to the touch 
now, Tommy. I'm going to lay Haidia on one of the shells, poor girl, 


and start her off. Then I'll follow, and you can bring up the rear." 


"I'm with you," said Tommy, getting upon his feet, and uttering an 
exclamation of pain as, forgetful of Dodd's injunction, he let his head 


strike the rock roof overhead. 


In the darkness he felt the outlines of his beetle-shell lying beside the 
torrent. He could hear Dodd in front of him, grunting as he raised 
Haidia's unconscious form in his arms and deposited her in her shell. 
Tommy got his own shell into the stream, and held it there as the 


waters swirled around it. 


"Ready?" he heard Dodd call. 


Before he could answer, there sounded from not far away, yet 
strangely muffled by the rocks, Bram's bellow of fury. Bram was 
evidently fully drugged and beside himself. Inarticulate threats came 


floating through the rocky chamber. 


"Bram seems to have lost his head temporarily," called Dodd, 


laughing. "A madman, Tommy. He insists that the marsupial lion—" 


"Yes, I heard you telling him about it," answered Tommy. "You 
handed it to him straight. However, more about the marsupial lion 


later. I'm ready." 


"Then let 'er go," called Dodd, and his words were swallowed up by 
the sound of the hollow shell striking against the rocky bank as he 


launched his strange craft into the water. 


Tommy set one foot into the hollow of his shell, and let himself go. 


Instantly the shell shot forward with fearful velocity. It was all 
Tommy could do to balance himself, for it seemed more unstable 
than a canoe. Once or twice he thought he heard Dodd shouting 


ahead of him, but his cries were drowned in the rush of the torrent. 


Suddenly a light appeared in the distance. Tommy thought it was 
another of the petroleum fountains, and his heart seemed to stand 
still. But then he gave a gasp of relief. It was a cluster of luminous 
fungi, ten or twelve feet tall, emitting a glow equal to that of a dozen 


40-watt electric bulbs. 


By that infernal light Tommy could see that the stream curved 
sharply. It was about fifty feet in width, and the low rock roof had 


receded to some fifteen feet overhead. Instead of a tunnel, there was 


nothing on either side of them but a vast tract of marshy ground 


thinly coated with the red grass. 


As Tommy looked, he saw the shell that carried the unconscious 
body of Haidia strike the bank beside the phosphorescent growth. He 
could see the girl lying in the hollow of the shell, as pale as death, 
her eyes closed. Dodd was close behind. As the swirl of the current 


caught his shell, he turned to shout a warning to Tommy. 


And Tommy noticed a singular thing, of which his sense of balance 
had already warned him, though he had hardly given conscious 


thought to the matter. The river was running up-hill! 


Of course it was, since the center of gravity was in the shell of the 


earth, and not in the center! 


But, again, the shell of the earth was under their feet! 


Then Tommy hit on the solution to the problem. If the river was 
running up-hill, that meant that they must be near the exterior of the 
earth. In other words, they had passed the center of gravity: they 


must be within a mile or so of the exit from Submundia! 


Tommy was about to shout his discovery to Dodd when his shell 


grounded beside the two others, at the base of the clump of fungi. 


Huge, straight, hollow stems they were, with mushroom caps, and, 
like all fungi, fly-blown, for Tommy could see worms nearly a foot 
in length crawling in and out of the porous stalks. The stench from 


the growth was nauseating and overpowering, utterly sickening. 


"Push off and let's get out of here!" Tommy called to Dodd, who was 
balancing his shell against the bank, and trying to peer into Haidia's 


face. 


At that moment he caught sight of something that made his blood 


turn cold! 


It was an insect fully fifteen feet in height, three times that of a 
beetle, lurking among the fungi. He saw a hugely elongated neck, a 
three-cornered head with a pair of tentacles, and two pairs of legs as 
long as a giraffe's. But what gave the added touch of horror was that 
the monster, balancing itself on its hind legs, had its forelegs 


extended in the attitude of one holding a prayer-book! 


That attitude of devotion was so terrible that Tommy uttered a wild 


cry of terror. At the same time another cry broke from Dodd's lips. 


"God, a praying mantis!" he shouted, struggling madly to push off 
his shell and Haidia's. 


The next moment, as if shot from a catapult, the hideous monster 


launched itself into the air straight toward them. 


Chapter 7: Through the Inferno 


Fortunately, the monster miscalculated its leap. The huge legs, 
whirling through the air, came within a few inches of Tommy's head, 
but passed over him, and the mantis plunged into the stream. 
Instantly the water was alive with leaping things with faces of such 
grotesque horror that Tommy sat paralyzed in his rocking shell, 


unable to avert his eyes. 


Things no more than a foot or two in length, to judge from the 
slender, eel-like bodies that leaped into the air, but things with 
catfish heads and tentacles, and eyes waving on stalks; things with 
clawlike appendages to their ventral fins, and mouths that widened 
to fearful size, so that the whole head seemed to disappear above 
them, disclosing fangs like wolves'. Instantly the water was churned 
into phosphorescent fire as they precipitated themselves upon the 
struggling mantis, whose enormous form, extending halfway from 
shore to shore, was covered with the river monsters, gnawing, 


rending, tearing. 


Luckily the struggles of the dying monster carried it downstream 
instead of up. In a few moments the immediate danger was past. And 


suddenly Haidia awoke, sat up. 


"Where are we?" she cried. "Oh, I can see! I can see! Something has 
burned away from my eyes! I know this place. A wise man of my 
people once came here, and returned to tell of it. We must go on. 
Soon we shall be safe on the wide river. But there 1s another way that 


leads to here. We must go on! We must go on!" 


Even as she spoke they heard the distant rasping of the beetle-legs. 
And before the shells were well in mid-current they saw the beetle 
horde coming round the bend; in the front of them Bram, reclining 


on his shell couch, and drawn by the eight trained beetles. 


Bram saw the fugitives, and a roar of ironic mirth broke from his 
lips, resounding high above the strident rasping of the beetle-legs, 


and roaring over the marshes. 


"I've got you, Dodd and Travers," he bellowed, as the trained beetles 
hovered above the shell canoes. "You thought you were clever, but 
you're at my mercy. Now's your last chance, Dodd. I'll save you still 
if you'll submit to me, if you'll admit that there were fossil 
monotremes before the pleistocene epoch. Come, it's so simple! Say 


it after me: "The marsupial lion—" 


"You go to hell!" yelled Dodd, nearly upsetting his shell as he shook 


his fist at his enemy. 


High above the rasping sound came Bram's shrill whistle. Just 
audible to human ears, though probably sounding like the roar of 
thunder to those of the beetles, there was no need to wonder what it 


was. 


It was the call to slaughter. 


Like a black cloud the beetles shot forward. A serried phalanx 
covered the two men and the girl, hovering a few feet overhead, the 
long legs dangling to within arm's reach. And a terrible cry of fear 


broke from Haidia's lips. 


Suddenly Tommy remembered Bram's cigarette-lighter. He pulled it 
from his pocket and ignited it. 


Small as the flame was, it was actinically much more powerful than 
the brighter phosphorescence of the fungi behind them. The beetle- 
cloud overhead parted. The strident sound was[231] broken into a 
confused buzzing as the terrified, blinded beetles plopped into the 


stream. 


None of them, fortunately, fell into either of the three shells, but the 
mass of struggling monsters in the water was hardly less formidable 


to the safety of the occupants than that menacing cloud overhead. 


"Get clear!" Tommy yelled to Dodd, trying to help the shell along 
with his hands. 


He heard Bram's cry of baffled rage, and, looking backward, could 
not refrain from a laugh of triumph. Bram's trained steeds had taken 
fright and overset him. Bram had fallen into the red mud beside the 
stream, from which he was struggling up, plastered from head to 
feet, and shaking his fists and evidently cursing, though his words 


could not be heard. 


"How about your marsupial lion now, Bram?" yelled Dodd. "No 
monotremes before the pleistocene! D'you get that? That's my slogan 


now and for ever more!" 


Bram shrieked and raved, and seemed to be inciting the beetles to a 
renewed assault. The air was still thick with them, but Tommy was 
waving the cigarette-lighter in a flaming arc, which cleared the way 


for them. 


Then suddenly came disaster. The flame went out! Tommy closed 
the lighter with a snap and opened it. In vain. In his excitement he 


must have spilled all the contents, for it would not catch. 


Bram saw and yelled derision. The beetle-cloud was thickening. 


Tommy, now abreast of his companions on the widening stream, saw 


the imminent end. 


And then once more fate intervened. For, leaping through the air out 
of the places where they had lain concealed, six mantises launched 


themselves at their beetle prey. 


Those awful bounds of the long-legged monsters, the scourges of the 
insect world, carried them clear from one bank to the other— 
fortunately for the occupants of the shells. In an instant the beetle- 
cloud dissolved. And it had all happened in a few seconds. Before 
Dodd or Tommy had quite taken in the situation, the mantises, each 
carrying a victim in its grooved legs, had vanished like the beetles. 
There was no sign of Bram. The three were alone upon the face of 


the stream, which went swirling upward into renewed darkness. 


Tommy saw Dodd bend toward Haidia as she lay on her shell couch. 
He heard the sound of a noisy kiss. And he lay back in the hollow of 
his shell, with the feeling that nothing that could happen in the future 
could be worse than what they had passed through. 


Days went by, days when the sense of dawning freedom filled their 
hearts with hope. Haidia told Dodd and Tommy that, according to 


the legends of her people, the river ran into the world from which 


they had been driven by the floods, ages before. 


There had been no further signs of Bram or the beetle horde, and 
Dodd and Tommy surmised that it had been disorganized by the 
attack of the mantises, and that Bram was engaged in regaining his 
control over it. But neither of them believed that the respite would be 
a long one, and for that reason they rested ashore only for the 
briefest intervals, just long enough to snatch a little sleep, and to eat 
some of the shrimps that Haidia was adept at finding—or to pull 


some juicy fruit surreptitiously from a tree. 


Incidents there were, nevertheless, during those days. For hours their 
shells were followed by a school of the luminous river monsters, 
which, nevertheless, made no attempt to attack them. And once, 
hearing a cry from Haidia, as she was gathering shrimps, Dodd ran 
forward to see her battling furiously with a luminous scorpion,[ 232] 
eight feet in length, that had sprung at her from its lurking place 
behind a pear shrub. 


Dodd succeeded in stunning and dispatching the monster without 
suffering any injury from it, but the strain of the period was 

beginning to tell on all of them. Worst of all, they seemed to have 
left all the luminous vegetation behind them, and were entering a 


region of almost total darkness, in which Haidia had to be their eyes. 


Something had happened to the girl's sight in the journey over the 
petrol spring. As a matter of fact, the third, or nictitating membrane, 
which the humans of Submundia possessed, in common with birds, 
had been burned away. Haidia could see as well as ever in the dark, 
but she could bear more light than formerly as well. Unobtrusively 
she assumed command of the party. She anticipated their wants, dug 
shrimps in the darkness, and fed Tommy and Dodd with her own 
hands. 


"God, what a girl!" breathed Dodd to his friend. "I've always had the 
reputation of being a woman-hater, Tommy, but once I get that girl to 
civilization I'm going to take her to the nearest Little Church Around 


the Corner in record time." 


"I wish you luck, old man, I'm sure," answered Tommy. Dodd's 
words did not seem strange to him. Civilization was growing very 
remote to him, and Broadway seemed like a memory of some 


previous incarnation. 


The river was growing narrower again, and swifter, too. On the last 
day, or night, of their journey—though they did not know that it was 
to be their last—it swirled so fiercely that it threatened every 
moment to overset their beetle-shells. Suddenly Tommy began to 
feel giddy. He gripped the side of his shell with his hand. 


"Tommy, we're going round!" shouted Dodd in front of him. 


There was no longer any doubt of it. The shells were revolving in a 


vortex of rushing, foaming water. 


"Haidia!" they shouted. 


The girl's voice came back thickly across the roaring torrent. The 
circles grew smaller. Tommy knew that he was being sucked nearer 
and nearer to the edge of some terrific whirlpool in that inky 
blackness. Now he could no longer hear Dodd's shouts, and the shell 
was tipping so that he could feel the water rushing along the edge of 
it. But for the exercise of centrifugal force he would have been flung 
from his perilous seat, for he was leaning inward at an angle of 


forty-five degrees. 


Then suddenly his progress was arrested. He felt the shell being 
drawn to the shore. He leaped out, and Haidia's strong hands dragged 


the shell out of the torrent, while Tommy sank down, gasping. 


"What's the matter?" he heard Dodd demanding. 


"There is no more river," said Haidia calmly. "It goes into a hole in 


the ground. So much I have heard from the wise men of my people. 


They say that it is near such a place that they fled from the flood in 


years gone by." 


"Then we're near safety," shouted Tommy. "That river must emerge 
as a stream somewhere in the upper world, Dodd. I wonder where 


the road lies." 


"There is a road here," came Haidia's calm voice. "Let us put on our 
shells again, since who knows whether there may not be beetles 


here." 


"Did you ever see such a girl as that?" demanded Dodd ecstatically. 
"First she saves our lives, and then she thinks of everything. Good 
lord, she'll remember my meals, and to wind my watch for me, and 


—and—_" 


But Haidia's voice, some distance ahead, interrupted Dodd's 
soliloquy, and, hoisting the beetle-shells upon their backs, they 
started along the rough trail that they could feel with their feet over 
the stony ground. It[233] was still as dark as pitch, but soon they 
found themselves traveling up a sunken way that was evidently a dry 
watercourse. And now and again Haidia's reassuring voice would 


come from in front of them. 


The road grew steeper. There could no longer be any doubt that they 
were ascending toward the surface of the earth. But even the weight 
of the beetle-shells and the steepness could not account for the 
feeling of intense weakness that took possession of them. Time and 


again they stopped, panting. 


"We must be very near the surface, Dodd," said Tommy. "We've 


surely passed the center of gravity. That's what makes it so difficult." 


"Come on," Haidia said in her quiet voice, stretching out her hand 


through the darkness. And for very shame they had to follow her. 


On and on, hour after hour, up the steep ascent, resting only long 

enough to make them realize their utter fatigue. On because Haidia 
was leading them, and because in the belief that they were about to 
leave that awful land behind them their desires lent new strength to 


their limbs continuously. 


Suddenly Haidia uttered a fearful cry. Her ears had caught what 


became apparent to Dodd and Jimmy several seconds later. 


Far down in the hollow of the earth, increased by the echoes that 
came rumbling up, they heard the distant, strident rasp of the beetle 


Swarm. 


Then it was Dodd's turn to support Haidia and whisper consolation 
in her ears. No thought of resting now. If they were to be 
overwhelmed at last by the monsters, they meant to be overwhelmed 


in the upper air. 


It was growing insufferably hot. Blasts of air, as if from a furnace, 
began to rush up and down past them. And the trail was growing 


steeper still, and slippery as glass. 


"What is it, Jim?" Tommy panted, as Dodd, leaving Haidia for a 


moment, came back to him. 


"I'd say lava," Dodd answered. "If only one could see something! I 
don't know how she finds her way. My impression is that we are 


coming out through the interior of an extinct volcano." 


"But where are there volcanoes in the south polar regions?" inquired 


Tommy. 


"There are Mount Erebus and Mount Terror, in South Victoria Land, 
active volcanoes discovered by Sir James Ross in 1841, and again by 
Borchgrevink, in 1899. If that's where we're coming out—well, 
Tommy, we're doomed, because it's the heart of the polar continent. 


We might as well turn back." 


"But we won't turn back," said Tommy. "I'm damned if we do." 


"We're damned if we don't," said Dodd. 


"Come along please!" sang Haidia's voice high up the slope. 


They struggled on. And now a faint luminosity was beginning to 
penetrate that infernal darkness. The rasping of the beetle-legs, too, 
was no longer audible. Perhaps they had thrown Bram off their 
track! Perhaps in the darkness he had not known which way they had 


gone after leaving the whirlpool! 


That thought encouraged them to a last effort. They pushed their 
flagging limbs up, upward through an inferno of heated air. 


Suddenly Dodd uttered a yell and pointed upward. 


"God!" ejaculated Tommy. Then he seized Dodd in his arms and 
nearly crushed him. For high above them, a pin-point in the black 


void, they saw—a star! 


They were almost at the earth's surface! 


One more effort, and suddenly the ground seemed to give beneath 
them. They breathed the outer air, and went sliding down a chute of 


sand, and stopped, half buried, at the bottom. 


Chapter 8: Recaptured 


"Where are we?" each demanded of the other, as they staggered out. 


It was a moonless night, and the air was chill, but they were certainly 
nowhere near the polar regions, for there was no trace of snow to be 
seen anywhere. All about them was sand, with here and there a spiny 


shrub standing up stiff and erect and solitary. 


When they had disengaged themselves from the clinging sand they 
could see that they were apparently in the hollow of a vast crater, 
that must have been half a mile in circumference. It was low and 
worn down to an elevation of not more than two or three hundred 
feet, and evidently the volcano that had thrown it up had been extinct 


for millennia. 


"Water!" gasped Dodd. 


They looked all about them. They could see no signs of a spring 
anywhere, and both were parched with thirst after their terrific 


climb. 


"We must find water, Haidia," said Tommy. "Why, what's the 


matter?" 


Haidia was pointing upward at the starry heaven, and shivering with 


fear. "Eyes!" she cried. "Big beetles waiting for us up there!" 


"No, no, Haidia," Dodd explained. "Those are stars. They are worlds 


—places where people live." 


"Will you take me up there?" asked Haidia. 


"No, this is our world," said Dodd. "And by and by the sun will rise, 
that's a big ball of fire up there. He watches over the world and gives 


us light and warmth. Don't be afraid. I'll take care of you." 


"Haidia is not afraid with Jimmydodd to take care of her," replied the 
girl with dignity. "Haidia smells water—over there." She pointed 


across one side of the crater. 


"There we'd better hurry," said Tommy, "because I can't hold out 


much longer." 


The three scrambled over the soft sand, which sucked in their feet to 
the ankle at every step. It was with the greatest difficulty that they 
succeeded in reaching the crater's summit, low though it was. Then 
Dodd uttered a cry, and pointed. In front of them extended a long 


pool of water, with a scrubby growth around the edges. 


The ground was firmer here, and they hurried toward it. Tommy was 
the first to reach it. He lay down on his face and drank eagerly. He 


had taken in a quart before he discovered that the water was saline. 


At the same time Dodd uttered an exclamation of disgust. Haidia, 
too, after sipping a little of the fluid, had stood up, chattering 


excitedly in her own language. 


But she was not chattering about the water. She was pointing toward 
the scrub. "Men there!" she cried. "Men like you and Tommy, 


Jimmydodd." 


Tommy and Dodd looked at each other, the water already forgotten 
in their excitement at Haidia's information, which neither of them 
doubted. 


Brave as she was, the girl now hung back behind Dodd, letting the 
two men take precedence of her. The water, saline as it was, had 


partly quenched their thirst. They felt their strength reviving. 


And it was growing light. In the east the sky was already flecked 
with yellow pink. They felt a thrill of intense excitement at the 


prospect of meeting others of their kind. 


"Where do you think we are?" asked Tommy. 


Dodd stopped to look at a shrub that was growing near the edge of 
the pool. "I don't think, I know, Tommy," he answered. "This is 


wattle." 


"Yes?" 


"We're somewhere in the interior regions of the Australian continent 


—and that's not going to help us much." 


"Over there—over there," panted Haidia. "Hold me, Jimmydodd. I 
can't see. Ah, this terrible light!" 


She screwed her eyelids tightly together to shut out the pale light of 
dawn. The men had already discovered that the third membrane had 


been burned away. 


"We must get her out of here," whispered Dodd to Tommy. 
"Somewhere where it's dark, before the sun rises. Let's go back to 


the entrance of the crater." 


But Haidia, her arm extended, persisted, "Over there! Over there!" 


Suddenly a spear came whirling out of a growth of wattle beside the 


pool. It whizzed past Tommy's face and dropped into the sand 
behind. Between the trunks of the wattles they could see the forms of 


a party of blackfellows, watching them intently. 


Tommy held up his arms and moved forward with a show of 
confidence that he was far from feeling. After what he had escaped 


in the underworld he was in no mood to be massacred now. 


But the blacks were evidently not hostile. It was probable that the 
spear had not been aimed to kill. At the sight of the two white men, 
and the white woman, they came forward doubtfully, then more 
fearlessly, shouting in their language. In another minute Tommy and 


Dodd were the center of a group of wondering savages. 


Especially Haidia. Three or four gins, or black women, had crept out 
of the scrub, and were already examining her with guttural cries, and 


fingering the hair garment that she wore. 


"Water!" said Tommy, pointing to his throat, and then to the pool, 


with a frown of disgust. 


The blackfellows grinned, and led the three a short distance to a 
place where a large hollow had been scooped in the sandy floor of 


the desert. It was full of water, perfectly sweet to the taste. The three 


drank gratefully. 


Suddenly the edge of the sun appeared above the horizon, gilding the 
sand with gold. The sunlight fell upon the three, and Haidia uttered a 
terrible cry of distress. She dropped upon the sand, her hands pressed 
to her eyes convulsively. Tommy and Dodd dragged her into the 


thickest part of the scrub, where she lay moaning. 


They contrived bandages from the remnants of their clothing, and 
these, damped with cold water, and bound over the girl's eyes, 
alleviated her suffering somewhat. Meanwhile the blackfellows had 
prepared a meal of roast opossum. After their long diet of shrimps, it 


tasted like ambrosia to the two men. 


Much to their surprise, Haidia seemed to enjoy it too. The three 
squatted in the scrub among the friendly blacks, discussing their 


situation. 


"These fellows will save us," said Dodd. "It may be that we're quite 
near the coast, but, any way, they'll stick to us, even if only out of 
curiosity. They'll take us somewhere. But as soon as we get Haidia to 
safety we'll have to go back along our trail. We mustn't lose our 
direction. Suppose I was laughed at when I get back, called a liar! I 


tell you, we've got to have something to show, to prove my 


statements, before I can persuade anybody to fit out an expedition 
into Submundia. Even those three beetle-shells that we dropped in 
the crater won't be conclusive evidence for the type of mind that sits 
in the chairs of science to-day. And, speaking of that, we must get 
those blacks to carry those shells for us. I tell you, nobody will 


believe—" 


"What's that?" cried Tommy sharply, as a rasping sound rose above 


the cries of the frightened blacks. 


But there was no need to ask. Out of the crater two enormous beetles 
were winging their way toward them, two beetles larger than any 


that they had seen. 


Fully seven feet in length, they were circling about each other, 


apparently engaged in a vicious battle. 


The fearful beaks stabbed at the flesh beneath the shells, and they 
alternately stabbed and drew back, all the while approaching the 
party, which watched them, petrified with terror. 


It was evident that the monsters had no conception of the presence of 
humans. Blinded by the sun, only one thing could have induced them 


to leave the dark depths of Submundia. That was the mating instinct. 


The beetles were evidently rival leaders of some swarm, engaged in 
a duel to the death. 


Round and round they went in a dizzy maze, stabbing and thrusting, 
jaws closing on flesh, until they dropped, close-locked in battle, not 
more than twenty feet from the little party of blacks and whites, both 


squirming in the agonies of death. 


"T don't think that necessarily means that the swarm is on our trail," 
said Tommy, a little later, as the three stood beside the shells that 
they had discarded. "Those two were strays, lost from the swarm and 
maddened by the mating instinct. Still, 1t might be as well to wear 


these things for a while, in case they do follow us." 


"You're right," answered Dodd, as he placed one of the shells around 
Haidia. "We've got to get this little lady to civilization, and we've got 
to protect our lives in order to give this great new knowledge to the 
world. If we are attacked, you must sacrifice your life for me, 


Tommy, so that I can carry back the news." 


"Righto!" answered Tommy with alacrity. "You bet I will, Jim." 


The glaring sun of mid-afternoon was shining down upon the desert, 


but Haidia was no longer in pain. It was evident that she was fast 


becoming accustomed to the sunlight, though she still kept her eyes 
screwed up tightly, and had to be helped along by Dodd and Jimmy. 
In high good humor the three reached the encampment, to find that 

the blacks were feasting on the dead beetles, while the two eldest 


members of the party had proudly donned the shells. 


It was near sunset before they finally started. Dodd and Tommy had 
managed to make it clear to them that they wished to reach 
civilization, but how near this was there was, of course, no means of 
determining. They noted, however, that the party started in a 


southerly direction. 


"I should say," said Dodd, "that we are in South Australia, probably 
three or four hundred miles from the coast. We've got a long journey 
before us, but these blackfellows will know how to procure food for 


" 


US. 
They certainly knew how to get water, for, just as it began to grow 
dark, when the three were already tormented by thirst, they stopped 
at what seemed a mere hollow among the stones and boulders that 


strewed the face of the desert, and scooped away the sand, leaving a 


hole which quickly filled with clear, cold water of excellent taste. 


After which they made signs that they were to camp there for the 


night. The moon was riding high in the sky. As it grew dark, Haidia 
opened her eyes, saw the luminary, and uttered an exclamation, this 


time not of fear, but of wonder. 


"Moon," said Dodd. "That's all right, girl. She watches over the 


night, as the sun does over the day." 


"Haidia likes the moon better than the sun," said the girl wistfully. 


"But the moon not strong enough to keep away the beetles." 


"If I was you, I'd forget about the beetles, Haidia," said Dodd. "They 
won't come out of that hole in the ground. You'll never see them 


again." 


And, as he spoke, they heard a familiar rasping sound far in the 


distance. 


"How the wind blows," said Tommy, desperately resolved not to 


believe his ears. "I think a storm's coming up." 


But Haidia, with a scream of fear, was clinging to Dodd, and the 
blacks were on their feet, spears and boomerangs in their hands, 


looking northward. 


Out of that north a little black cloud was gathering. A cloud that 


spread gradually, as a thunder-cloud, until it covered a good part of 
the sky. And still more of the sky, and still more. All the while that 
faint, distant rasping was audible, but it did not increase in volume. 
It was as if the beetles had halted until the full number of the swarm 


had come up out of the crater. 


Then the cloud, which by now covered half the sky, began to take 
geometric form. It grew square, the ragged edges seemed to trim 
themselves away, streaks of light shot through it at right angles, as if 


it was marshaling itself into companies. 


The doomed men and the girl stood perfectly still, staring at that 
phenomenon. They knew that only a miracle could save them. They 


did not even speak, but Haidia clung more tightly to Dodd's arm. 


Then suddenly the cloud spread upward and covered the face of the 


moon. 


"Well, this is good-by, Tommy," said Dodd, gripping his friend's 
hand. "God, I wish I had a revolver, or a knife!" He looked at Haidia. 


Suddenly the rasping became a whining shriek. A score of enormous 
beetles, the advance guards of the army, zoomed out of the darkness 


into a ray of straggling moonlight. Shrieking, the blacks, who had 


watched the approaching swarm perfectly immobile, threw away the 
two shells and bolted. 


"Good Lord," Dodd shouted, "did you see the color of their shells, 
Tommy?" Even in that moment the scientific observer came 
uppermost in him. "Those red edges? They must be young ones, 
Tommy. It's the new brood! No wonder Bram stayed behind! He was 
waiting for them to hatch! The new brood! We're doomed—doomed! 


All my work wasted!" 


The blackfellows did not get very far. A hundred yards from the 
place where they started to run they dropped, their bodies hidden 
beneath the clustering monsters, their screams cut short as those 
frightful beaks sought their throats, and those jaws crunched through 
flesh and bone. 


Circling around Dodd, Tommy, and Haidia, as if puzzled by their 
appearance, the beetles kept up a continuous, furious droning that 
sounded like the roar of Niagara mixed with the shrieking of a 
thousand sirens. The moon was completely hidden, and only a dim, 
nebulous light showed the repulsive monsters as they flew within a 


few feet of the heads of the fugitives. The stench was overpowering. 


But suddenly a ray of white light shot through the darkness, and, 


with a changed note, just perceptible to the ears of the two men, but 
doubtless of the greatest significance to the beetles, the swarm fled 
apart to right and left, leaving a clear lane, through which appeared 
—Bram, reclining on his shell-couch above his eight trained beetle 


steeds! 


Hovering overhead, the eight huge monsters dropped lightly to the 
ground beside the three. Bram sat up, a vicious grin upon his twisted 
face. In his hand he held a large electric bulb, its sides sheathed in a 
roughly carved wooden frame; the wire was attached to a battery 
behind him. 


"Well met, my friends!" he shouted exultantly. "I owe you more 
thanks than I can express for having so providentially left the 
electrical equipment of your plane undamaged after you crashed at 
the entrance to Submundia. I had a hunch about it—and the hunch 


worked!" 


He grinned more malevolently as he looked from one man to the 


other. 


"You've run your race," he said. "But I'm going to have a little fun 
with you before you die. I'm going to use you as an object lesson. 
You'll find it out in a little while." 


"Go ahead, go ahead, Bram," Dodd grinned back at him. "Just a few 
mil[238]lion years ago, and you were a speck of protoplasm—in that 
pre-pleistocene age—swimming among the invertebrate crustaceans 


that characterized that epoch." 


"Invertebrates and monotremes, Dodd," said Bram, almost wistfully. 
"The mammals were already existent on the earth, as you know—" 
Suddenly he broke off, as he realized that Dodd was spoofing him. A 
yell of execration broke from his lips. He uttered a high whistle, and 
instantly the whiplike lashes of a hundred beetles whizzed through 


the darkness and remained poised over Dodd's head. 


"Not even the marsupial lion, Bram," grinned Dodd, undismayed. 


"Go ahead, go ahead, but I'll not die with a lie upon my lips!" 


Chapter 9: The Trail of Death 


"There's sure some sort of hoodoo on these Antarctic expeditions, 
Wilson," said the city editor of The Daily Record to the star rewrite 
man. He glanced through the hastily typed report that had come 
through on the wireless set erected on the thirty-sixth story of the 
Record Building. "Tommy Travers gone, eh? And James Dodd, too! 
There'll be woe and wailing along the Great White Way to-night 
when this news gets out. They say that half the chorus girls in town 
considered themselves engaged to Tommy. Nice fellow, too! Always 
did like him!" 


"Queer, that curtain of fog that seems to lie on the actual site of the 
south pole," he continued, glancing over the report again. "So Storm 
thinks that Tommy crashed in it, and that it's a million to one against 
their ever finding his remains. What's this about beetles? Shells of 
enormous prehistoric beetles found by Tommy and Dodd! That'll 
make good copy, Wilson. Let's play that up. Hand it to Jones, and tell 


him to scare up a catching headline or two." 


He beckoned to the boy who was hurrying toward his desk, a flimsy 
in his hand, glanced through it, and tossed it toward Wilson. 


"What do they think this is, April Fool's Day?" he asked. "I'm 


surprised that the International Press should fall for such stuff as 
that!" 


"Why, to-morrow is the first of April!" exclaimed Wilson, tossing 


back the cable dispatch with a contemptuous laugh. 


"Well, it won't do the I. P. much good to play those tricks on their 
subscribers," said the city editor testily. "I'm surprised, to say the 
least. I guess their Adelaide correspondent has gone off his head or 
something. Using poor Travers's name, too! Of course that fellow 
didn't know he was dead, but still..." 


That was how The Daily Record missed being the first to give out 
certain information that was to stagger the world. The dispatch, 


which had evidently outrun an earlier one, was as follows: 


ADELAIDE, South Australia, March 3 1.—Further 
telegraphic communications arriving almost continuously 
from Settler's Station, signed by Thomas Travers, member of 
Travers Antarctic Expedition, who claims to have penetrated 
earth's interior at south pole and to have come out near 
Victoria Desert. Travers states that swarm of prehistoric 
beetles, estimated at two trillion, and as large as men, with 


shells impenetrable by rifle bullets, now besieging Settler's 


Station, where he and Dodd and Haidia, woman of 
subterranean race whom they brought away, are shut up in 
telegraph office. Bram, former member of Greystoke 
Expedition, said to be in charge of swarm, with intention of 
obliterating human race. Every living thing at Settler's 


Station destroyed, and swarm moving south. 


It was a small-town paper a hundred miles from New York that took 
a chance on publishing this report from the International Press, in 
spite of frantic efforts on the parts of the head office to recall it after 
it had been transmitted. This paper published the account as an April 
Fool's Day joke, though later it took to itself the credit for having 
believed it. But by the time April Fool's Day dawned all the world 
knew that the account was, if anything, an under-estimate of the 


fearful things that were happening "down under." 


It was known now that the swarm of monsters had originated in the 
Great Victoria Desert, one of the worst stretches of desolation in the 
world, situated in the south-east corner of Western Australia. Their 
numbers were incalculable. Wimbush, the aviator, who was 
attempting to cross the continent from east to west, reported 
afterward that he had flown for four days, skirting the edge of the 
swarm, and that the whole of that time they were moving in the same 


direction, a thick cloud that left a trail of dense darkness on earth 


beneath them, like the path of an eclipse. Wimbush escaped them 
only because he had a ceiling of twenty thousand feet, to which 


apparently the beetles could not soar. 


And this swarm was only about one-fourth of the whole number of 
the monsters. This was the swarm that was moving westward, and 
subsequently totally destroyed all living things in Kalgoorlie, 


Coolgardie, Perth, and all the coastal cities of Western Australia. 


Ships were found drifting in the Indian Ocean, totally destitute of 
crews and passengers; not even their skeletons were found, and it 
was estimated that the voracious monsters had carried them away 
bodily, devoured them in the air, and dropped the remains into the 


water. 


All the world knows now how the sea elephant herd on Kerguelen 
Island was totally destroyed, and of the giant shells that were found 
lying everywhere on the deserted beaches, in positions that showed 


the monsters had in the end devoured one another. 


Mauritius was the most westerly point reached by a fraction of the 
swarm. A little over twenty thousand of the beetles reached that 
lovely island, by count of the shells afterward, and all the world 


knows now of the desperate and successful fight that the inhabitants 


waged against them. Men and women, boys and girls, blacks and 
whites, finding that the devils were invulnerable against rifle fire, 
sallied forth boldly with knives and choppers, and laid down a life 


for a life. 


On the second day after their appearance, the main swarm, a trillion 
and a half strong, reached the line of the transcontinental railway, 
and moved eastward into South Australia, traveling, 1t was 
estimated, at the rate of two hundred miles an hour. By the next 
morning they were in Adelaide, a city of nearly a quarter of a million 
people. By nightfall every living thing in Adelaide and the suburbs 
had been eaten, except for a few who succeeded in hiding in walled- 


up cellars, or in the surrounding marshes. 


That night the swarm was on the borders of New South Wales and 
Victoria, and moving in two divisions toward Melbourne and 


Sydney. 


The northern half, it was quickly seen, was flying "wild," with no 
particular objective, moving in a solid cohort two hundred miles in 
length, and devouring game, stock, and humans indiscriminately. It 
was the southern division, numbering perhaps a trillion, that was 
under command of Bram, and aimed at destroying Melbourne as 
Adelaide had been destroyed. 


Bram, with his eight beetle steeds, was by this time known and 
execrated throughout the world. He was pictured as Anti-Christ, and 


the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Rock of Revelations. 


And all this while—or, rather, until the telegraph wires were cut— 
broken, it was discovered later, by perching beetles—Thomas 


Travers was sending out messages from his post at Settler's Station. 


Soon it was known that prodigious creatures were following in the 
wake of the devastating horde. Mantises, fifteen feet in height, 
winged things like pterodactyls, longer than bombing airplanes, 
followed, preying on the stragglers. But the main bodies never 
halted, and the inroads that the destroyers made on their numbers 


were insignificant. 


Before the swarm reached Adelaide the Commonwealth Government 
had taken action. Troops had been called out, and all the available 
airplanes in the country had been ordered to assemble at Broken 
Hill, New South Wales, a strategic point commanding the 
approaches to Sydney and Melbourne. Something like four hundred 
airplanes were assembled, with several batteries of anti-aircraft guns 
that had been used in the Great War. Every amateur aviator in 
Australia was on the spot, with machines ranging from tiny Moths to 


Handley-Pages—anything that could fly. 


Nocturnal though the beetles had been, they no longer feared the 
light of the sun. In fact, 1t was ascertained later that they were blind. 
An opacity had formed over the crystalline lens of the eye. Blind, 
they were no less formidable than with their sight. They existed only 
to devour, and their numbers made them irresistible, no matter which 


way they turned. 


As soon as the vanguard of the dark cloud was sighted from Broken 
Hill, the airplanes went aloft. Four hundred planes, each armed with 
machine guns, dashed into the serried hosts, drumming out volleys 
of lead. In a long line, extending nearly to the limits of the beetle 
formation, thus giving each aviator all the room he needed, the 


planes gave battle. 


The first terror that fell upon the airmen was the discovery that, even 
at close range, the machine gun bullets failed to penetrate the shells. 
The force of the impact whirled the beetles around, drove them 
together in bunches, sent them groping with weaving tentacles 
through the air—but that was all. On the main body of the invaders 


no impression was made whatever. 


The second terror was the realization that the swarm, driven down 
here and there from an altitude of several hundred feet, merely 


resumed their progress on the ground, in a succession of gigantic 


leaps. Within a few minutes, instead of presenting an inflexible 
barrier, the line of airplanes was badly broken, each plane 


surrounded by swarms of the monsters. 


Then Bram was seen. And that was the third terror, the sight of the 
famous beetle steeds, four pairs abreast, with Bram reclining like a 
Roman emperor upon the surface of the shells. It is true, Bram had 
no inclination to risk his own life in battle. At the first sight of the 
aviators he dodged into the thick of the swarm, where no bullet 
could reach him. Bram managed to transmit an order, and the beetles 


drew together. 


Some thought afterward that it was by thought transference he 
effected this maneuver, for instantly the beetles, which had hitherto 
flown in loose order, became a solid wall, a thousand feet in height, 
closing in on the planes. The propellers struck them and snapped 
short, and as the planes went weaving down, the hideous monsters 


leaped into the cockpits and began their abominable meal. 


[Image description start: A black and white illustration of a scene 
from the short novel, The Beetle Hoard, by Victor Rousseau, 
portraying a scene where an old-fashioned, single-pilot airplane is 
attacked by a swarm of giant, spotted beetles. Image description 
end. | 


Not a single plane came back. Planes and skeletons, and here and 
there a shell of a dead beetle, itself completely devoured, were all 


that was found afterward. 


The gunners stayed at their posts till the last moment, firing round 
after round of shell and shrapnel, with insignificant results. Their 
skeletons were found not twenty paces from their guns—where the 


Gunners' Monument now stands. 


Half an hour after the flight had first been sighted the news was 


being radioed to Sydney, Melbourne, and all other Australian cities, 
advising instant flight to sea as the only chance of safety. That radio 
message was cut short—and men listened and shuddered. After that 
came the crowding aboard all craft in the harbors, the tragedies of 

the Eustis, the All Australia, the Sepphoris, sunk at their moorings. 

The innumerable sea tragedies. The horde of fugitives that landed in 
New Zealand. The reign of terror when the mob got out of hand, the 


burning of Melbourne, the sack of Sydney. 


And south and eastward, like a resistless flood, the beetle swarm 
came pouring. Well had Bram boasted that he would make the earth 


a desert! 


A hundred miles of poisoned carcasses of sheep, extended outside 
Sydney's suburbs, gave the first promise of success. Long mounds of 
beetle shells testified to the results; moreover, the beetles that fed on 
the carcasses of their fellows, were in turn poisoned and died. But 
this was only a drop in the bucket. What counted was that the swift 
advance was slowing down. As if exhausted by their efforts, or else 


satiated with food, the beetles were doing what the soldiers did. 


They were digging in! 


Twenty-four miles from Sydney, eighteen outside Melbourne, the 


advance was stayed. 


Volunteers who went out from those cities reported that the beetles 
seemed to be resting in long trenches that they had excavated, so that 
only their shells appeared above ground. Trees were covered with 
clinging beetles, every wall, every house was invisible beneath the 


beetle armor. 


Australia had a respite. Perhaps only for a night or day, but still time 
to draw breath, time to consider, time for the shiploads of fugitives 


to get farther from the continent that had become a shambles. 


And then the cry went up, not only from Australia, but from all the 


world, "Get Travers!" 


Chapter 10: At Bay 


Bram put his fingers to his mouth and whistled, a shrill whistle, yet 
audible to Dodd, Tommy, and Haidia. Instantly three pairs of beetles 
appeared out of the throng. Their tentacles went out, and the two 
men and the girl found themselves hoisted separately upon the backs 
of the pairs. Next moment they were flying side by side, high in the 


air above the surrounding swarm. 


They could see one another, but it was impossible for them to make 
their voices heard above the rasping of the beetles' legs. Hours went 
by, while the moon crossed the sky and dipped toward the horizon. 
Tommy knew that the moon would set about the hour of dawn. And 
the stars were already beginning to pale when he saw a line of 
telegraph poles, then two lines of shining metals, then a small 


settlement of stone and brick houses. 


Tommy was not familiar with the geography of Australia, but he 


knew this must be the transcontinental line. 


Whirling onward, the cloud of beetles suddenly swooped downward. 
For a moment Tommy could see the frightened occupants of the 
settlement crowding into the single street, then he shuddered with 


sick horror as he saw them obliterated by the swarm. 


There was no struggle, no attempt at flight or resistance. One 
moment those forty-odd men were there—the next minute they 
existed no longer. There was nothing but a swarm of beetles, 


walking about like men with shells upon their backs. 


And now Tommy saw evidences of Bram's devilish control of the 
swarm. For out of the cloud dropped what seemed to be a phalanx of 


beetle guards, the military police of beetledom, and, lashing fiercely 


with their tentacles, they drove back all the swarm that sought to join 
their companions in their ghoulish feast. There was just so much 


food and no more; the rest must seek theirs further. 


But even beetles, it may be presumed, are not entirely under 
discipline at all times. The pair of beetles that bore Tommy, suddenly 
swooped apart, ten or a dozen feet from the ground, and dashed into 
the thick of the struggling, frenzied mass, flinging their rider to 


earth. 


Tommy struck the soft sand, sat up, half dazed, saw his shell lying a 
few feet away from him, and retrieved it just as a couple of the 


monsters came swooping down at him. 


He looked about him. Not far away stood Dodd and Haidia, with 
their shells on their backs. They recognized Tommy and ran toward 


him. 


Not more than twenty yards away stood the railroad station, with 
several crates of goods on the platform. Next to it was a substantial 


house of stone, with the front door open. 


Tommy pointed to it, and Dodd understood and shouted something 


that was lost in the furious buzz of the beetles’ wings as they 


devoured their prey. The three raced for the entrance, gained it 


unmolested, and closed the door. 


There was a key in the door, and it was light enough for them to see 
a chain, which Dodd pulled into position. There was only one story, 
and there were three rooms, apparently, with the kitchen. Tommy 
rushed to the kitchen door, locked it, too, and, with almost super- 
human efforts, dragged the large iron stove against it. He rushed to 
the window, but it was a mere loophole, not large enough to admit a 
child. Nevertheless, he stood the heavy table on end so that it 


covered it. Then he ran back. 


Dodd had already barricaded the window of the larger room, which 
was a bed-sitting room, with a heavy wardrobe, and the wooden 
bedstead, jamming the two pieces sidewise against the wall, so that 
they could not be forced apart without being demolished. He was 
now busy in the smaller room, which seemed to be the station- 
master's office, dragging an iron safe across the floor. But the 
window was criss-crossed with iron bars, and it was evident that the 
safe, which was locked, contained at times considerable money, for 
the window could hardly have been forced save by a charge of nitro- 
glycerine or dynamite. However, it was against the door that Dodd 


placed the safe, and he stood back, panting. 


"Good," said Haidia. "That will hold them." 


The two men looked at her doubtfully. Did Haidia know what she 


was talking about? 


The sun had risen. A long shaft shot into the room. Outside the 
beetles were still buzzing as they turned over the vestiges of their 
prey. There were as yet no signs of attack. Suddenly Tommy grasped 
Dodd's arm. 


"Look!" he shouted, pointing to a corner which had been in gloom a 


moment before. 


There was a table there, and on it a telegraphic instrument. 
Telegraphy had been one of Tommy's hobbies in boyhood. In a 


moment he was busy at the table. 


Dot-dash-dot-dash! Then suddenly outside a furious hum, and the 


impact of beetle bodies against the front door. 


Tommy got up, grinning. That was the first, interrupted message 


from Tommy that was received. 


Through the barred window the three could see the furious efforts of 


the beetles to force an entrance. But the very tensile strength of the 


beetle-shells, which rendered them impervious to bullets, required a 
laminate construction which rendered them powerless against brick 


or stone. 


Desperately the swarm dashed itself against the walls, until the 
ground outside was piled high with stunned beetles. Not the faintest 


impression was made on the defenses. 


"Watch them, Jim," said Tom. "I'll go see if the rear's secure." 


That thought of his seemed to have been anticipated by the beetles, 
for as Tommy reached the kitchen the swarm came dashing against 
door and window, always recoiling. Tommy came back, grinning all 


over his face. 


"You were right, Haidia," he said. "We've held them all right, and the 
tables are turned on Bram. Also I got a message through, I think," he 
added to Dodd. 


Dash—dot—dash—dot from the instrument. Tommy ran to the table 
again. Dash—dot went back. For five minutes Tommy labored, 
while the beetles hammered now on one door, now on another, now 


on the windows. Then Tommy got up. 


"It was some station down the line," he said. "I've told them, and 
they're sending a man up here to replace the telegraphist, also a 
couple of cops. They think I'm crazy. I told them again. That's the 
best I could do." 


"Dodd! Travers! For the last time—let's talk!" 


The cloud of beetles seemed to have thinned, for the sun was shining 
into the room. Bram's voice was perfectly audible, though he himself 
was invisible; probably he thought it likely that the defenders had 


obtained firearms. 


"Nothing to say to you, Bram," called Dodd. "We've finished our 


discussion on the monotremes." 


"I want you fellows to stand in with me," came Bram's plaintive 


tones. "It's so lonesome all by one's self, Dodd." 


"Ah, you're beginning to find that out, are you?" Dodd could not 


resist answering. "You'll be lonelier yet before you're through." 


"Dodd, I didn't bring that swarm up here. I swear it. I've been trying 
to control them from the beginning. I saw what was coming. I 


believe I can avert this horror, drive them into the sea or something 


like that. Don't make me desperate, Dodd. 


"And listen, old man. About those monotremes—sensible men don't 


quarrel over things like that. Why can't we agree to differ?" 


"Ah, now you're talking, Bram," Dodd answered. "Only you're too 
late. After what's happened here to-day, we'll have no truck with you. 
That's final." 


"Damn you," shrieked Bram. "I'll batter down this house. I'1]—" 


"You'll do nothing, Bram, because you can't," Dodd answered. 
"Travers has wired full information about your devil-horde, and 
likewise about you, and all Australia will be prepared to give you a 


warm reception when you arrive." 


"T tell you I'm invincible," Bram screamed. "In three days Australia 
will be a ruin, a depopulated desert. In a week, all southern Asia, in 


three weeks Europe, in two months America." 


"You've been taking too many of those pellets, Bram," Dodd 
answered. "Stand back now! Stand back, wherever you are, or I'll 


open the door and throw the slops over you." 


Bram's screech rose high above the droning of the wings. In another 


moment the interior of the room had grown as black as night. The 
rattle of the beetle shells against the four walls of the house was like 


the clattering of stage thunder. 


All through the darkness Dodd could hear the unhurried clicking of 
the key. 


At last the rattling ceased. The sun shone in again. The ground all 
around the house was packed with fallen beetles, six feet high, a 
writhing mass that creaked and clattered as it strove to disengage 
itself. 


Bram's voice once more: "I'm leaving a guard, Dodd. They'll get you 
if you try to leave. But they won't eat you. I'm going to have you 
three sliced into little pieces, the Thousand Deaths of the Chinese. 
The beetles will eat the parts that are sliced away—and you'll live to 


watch them. I'll be back with a stick or two of dynamite to-morrow." 


"Yeah, but listen, Bram," Dodd sang out. "Listen, you old marsupial 
tiger. When those pipe dreams clear away, I'm going to build a 


gallows of beetle-shells reaching to the moon, to hang you on!" 


Bram's screech of madness died away. The strident rasping of the 


beetles' legs began again. For hours the three heard it; it was not 


until nightfall that it died away. 


Bram had made good his threat, for all around the house, extending 
as far as they could see, was the host of beetle-guards. To venture 
out, even with their shells about them, was clearly a hazardous 


undertaking. There was neither food nor water in the place. 


"We'll just have to hold out," said Dodd, breaking one of the long 


periods of silence. 


Tommy did not answer; he did not hear him, for he was busy at the 


key. Suddenly he leaped to his feet. 
"God, Jimmy," he cried, "that devil's making good his threat! The 
swarm's in South Australia, destroying every living thing, wiping out 


whole towns and villages! And they—they believe me now!" 


He sank into a chair. For the first time the strain of the awful past 


seemed to grip him. Haidia came to his side. 


"The beetles are finish," she said in her soft voice. 


"How d'you know, Haidia?" demanded Dodd. 


"The beetles are finish," Haidia repeated quietly, and that was all that 


Dodd could get out of her. But again the key began to click, and 
Tommy staggered to the table. Dot—dash—dash—dot. Presently he 


looked up once more. 


"The swarm's halfway to Adelaide," he said. "They want to know if I 
can help them. Help them!" He burst into hysterical laughter. 


Toward evening he came back after an hour at the key. "Line must be 


broken," he said. "I'm getting nothing." 


In the moonlight they could see the huge compound eyes of the 
beetle guards glittering like enormous diamonds outside. They had 
not been conscious of thirst during the day, but now, with the coming 


of the cool night their desire for water became paramount. 


"Tommy, there must be water in the station," said Dodd. "I'm going 
to get a pitcher from the kitchen and risk it, Tommy. Take care of 
Haidia if—" he added. 


But Haidia laid her hand upon his arm. "Do not go, Jimmydodd," she 
said. "We can be thirsty to-night, and to-morrow the beetles will be 
finish." 


"How d'you know?" asked Dodd again. But now he realized that 


Haidia had never learned the significance of an interrogation. She 
only repeated her statement, and again the two men had to remain 


content. 


The long night passed. Outside the many facets of the beetle eyes. 
Inside the two men, desperate with anxiety, not for themselves, but 
for the fate of the world, snatching a few moments' sleep from time 
to time, then looking up to see those glaring eyes from the silent 


watchers. 


Then dawn came stealing over the desert, and the two shook 


themselves free from sleep. And now the eyes were gone. 


But there was immense activity among the beetles. They were 
scurrying to and fro, and, as they watched, Dodd and Tommy began 


to see some significance in their movements. 


"Why, they're digging trenches!" Tommy shouted. "That's horrible, 
Jimmy! Are they intending to conduct sapping operations against us 


like engineers, or what?" 


Dodd did not reply, and Tommy hardly expected any answer. As the 
two men, now joined by Haidia, watched, they saw that the beetles 


were actually digging themselves into the sand. 


Within the space of an hour, by the time the first shafts of sunlight 
began to stream into the room, there was to be seen only the 


massive, rounded shells of the monsters as they squatted in the sand. 


"Now you may fetch water," said Haidia, smiling at her lover. "No, 
you do not need the shells," she added. "The beetles are finish. It is 


as the wise men of my people told me." 


Wondering, hesitating, Tommy and Dodd unlocked the front door. 
They stood upon the threshold ready to bolt back again. But there 


was no stirring among the beetle hosts. 


Growing bolder, they advanced a few steps; then, shamed by 


Haidia's courage, they followed her, still cautiously to the station. 


Dodd shouted as he saw a water-tank, and a receptacle above it with 
a water-cock. They let Haidia drink, then followed suit, and for a few 


moments, as they appeased their thirst, the beetles were forgotten. 


Then they turned back. There had been no movement in that line of 


Shells that glinted in the morning sunlight. 


"Come, I shall show you," said Haidia confidently, advancing toward 
the trench. 


Dodd would have stopped her, but the girl moved forward quickly, 
eluded him with a graceful, mirthful gesture, and stooped down over 
the trench. 


She rose up, raising in her arms an empty beetle-shell! 


Dodd, who had reached the trench before Tommy, turned round and 
yelled to him excitedly. Tommy ran forward—and then he 


understood. 


The shells were empty. The swarm, whose life cycle Bram had 


admitted he did not understand, had just moulted! 


It had moulted because the bodies, gorged with food, had grown too 
large for the shells. In time, if left alone, the monsters would grow 
larger shells, become invincible again. But just now they were 


defenseless as new-born babes—and knew it. 


Deep underneath the empty shells they had burrowed into the 
ground. Everywhere at the bottom of the deep trenches were the 
naked, bestial creatures, waving helpless tentacles and squirming 


over one another as they strove to find shelter and security. 


A sudden madness came over Tommy and Dodd. "Dynamite—there 


must be dynamite!" Dodd shouted, as he ran back to the station. 


"Something better than dynamite," shouted Tommy, holding up one 


of a score of drums of petrol! 


Chapter 11: The World Set Free 


They waited two days at Settler's Station. To push along the line into 
the desert would have been useless, and both men were convinced 
that an airplane would arrive for them. But it was not until the 
second afternoon that the aviator arrived, half-dead with thirst and 


fatigue, and almost incoherent. 


His was the last plane on the Australian continent. He brought the 
news of the destruction of Adelaide, and of the siege of Melbourne 
and Sydney, as he termed it. He told Dodd and Tommy that the two 
cities had been surrounded with trenches and barbed wire. Machine 
guns and artillery were bombarding the trenches in which the beetles 
had taken shelter. 


"Has any one been out on reconnaissance?" asked Tommy. 


Nobody had been permitted to pass through the barbed wire, though 


there had been volunteers. It meant certain death. But, unless the 


beetles were sapping deep in the ground, what their purpose was, 


nobody knew. 


Tommy and Dodd led him to the piles of smoking, stinking débris 
and told him. 


That was where the aviator fainted from sheer relief. 


"The Commonwealth wants you to take supreme command against 
the beetles," he told Tommy, when he had recovered. "I'm to bring 
you back. Not that they expect me back. But—God, what a piece of 
news! Forgive my swearing—I used to be a parson. Still am, for the 


matter of that." 


"How are you going to bring us three back in your plane?" asked 


Tommy. 


"T shall stay here with Jimmydodd," said Haidia suavely. "There is 
not the least danger any more. You must destroy the beetles before 


their shells have grown again, that's all." 


"Used to be a parson, you say? Still are?" shouted Dodd excitedly. 
"Thank God! I mean, I'm glad to hear it. Come inside, and come 


quick. I want you too, Tommy!" 


Then Tommy understood. And it seemed as if Haidia understood, by 
some instinct that belongs exclusively to women, for her cheeks 


were flushed as she turned and smiled into Dodd's eyes. 


Ten minutes later Tommy hopped into the biplane, leaving the happy 
married couple at Settler's Station. His eyes grew misty as the plane 

took the air, and he saw them waving to him from the ground. Dodd 
and Haidia and he had been through so many adventures, and had 


reached safety. He must not fail. 


He did not fail. He found himself at Sydney in command of thirty 
thousand men, all enthusiastic for the fight for the human race, 
soldiers and volunteers ready to fight until they dropped. When the 
news of the situation was made public, an immense wave of hope 


ran through the world. 


National differences were forgotten, color and creed and race grew 
more tolerant of one another. A new day had dawned—the day of 


humanity's true liberation. 


Tommy's first act was to call out the fire companies and have the 
beetles' trenches saturated with petrol from the fire hoses. Then 
incendiary bullets, shot from guns from a safe distance, quickly 


converted them into blazing infernos. 


But even so only a tithe of the beetle army had been destroyed. Two 
hundred planes had already been rushed from New Zealand, and 
their aviators went up and scoured the country far and wide. 
Everywhere they found trenches, and, where the soil was stony, 
millions of the beetles clustered helplessly beneath great mounds of 
discarded shells. 


An army of black trackers had been brought in planes from all parts 
of the country, and they searched out the beetle masses everywhere 
along the course that the invaders had taken. Then incendiary bombs 


were dropped from above. 


Day after day the beetle massacre went on. By the end of a week the 
survivors of the invasion began to take heart again. It was certain 


that the greater portion of the horde had been destroyed. 


There was only one thing lacking. No trace of Bram had been seen 
since his appearance at the head of his beetle army in front of 
Broken Hill. And louder and more insistent grew the world clamor 
that he should be found, and put to death in some way more horrible 


than any yet devised. 


The ingenuity of a million minds worked upon this problem. 


Newspapers all over the world offered prizes for the most suitable 


form of death. Ingenious Oriental tortures were rediscovered. 


The only thing lacking was Bram. 


A spy craze ran through Australia. Five hundred Brams were found, 
and all of them were in imminent danger of death before they were 


able to prove an alias. 


And, oddly enough, it was Tommy and Dodd who found Bram. For 
Dodd had been brought back east, together with his bride, and given 


an important command in the Army of Extermination. 


Dodd had joined Tommy not far from Broken Hill, where a swarm 
of a hundred thousand beetles had been found in a little known 
valley. The monsters had begun to grow new shells, and the news 
had excited a fresh wave of apprehension. The airplanes had 
concentrated for an attack upon them, and Tommy and Dodd were 


riding together, Tommy at the controls, and Dodd observing. 


Dodd called through the tube to Tommy, and indicated a mass that 
was moving through the scrub—some fifty thousand beetles, 
executing short hops and evidently regaining some vitality. Tommy 
nodded. 


He signalled, and the fleet of planes circled around and began to 
drop their incendiary bombs. Within a few minutes the beetles were 
ringed with a wall of fire. Presently the whole terrain was a blazing 


furnace. 


Hours later, when the fires had died away, Tommy and Dodd went 
down to look at the destruction that had been wrought. The scene 
was horrible. Great masses of charred flesh and shell were piled up 


everywhere. 


"I guess that's been a pretty thorough job," said Tommy. "Let's get 


back, Jim." 


"What's that?" cried Dodd, pointing. Then, "My God, Tommy, it's 


one of our men!" 


It was a man, but it was not one of their men, that creeping, maimed, 
half-cinder and half-human thing that was trying to crawl into the 


hollow of a rock. It was Bram, and recognition was mutual. 


Bram dropping, moaning; he was only the shell of a man, and it was 
incredible how he had managed to survive that ordeal of fire. The 
remainder of his life, which only his indomitable will had held in 


that shattered body, was evidently a matter of minutes, but he looked 


up at Dodd and laughed. 


"So—you're—here, damn you!" he snarled. "And—you think— 
you've won. I've—another card—another invasion of the world— 


beside which this 1s child's play. It's an invasion—" 


Bram was going, but he pulled himself together with a supreme 
effort. 


"Invasion by—new species of—monotremes," he croaked. "Deep 
down in—earth. Was saving to—prove you the liar you are. 
Monotremes—egg-laying platypus big as an elephant—existent long 


before pleistocene epoch—make you recant, you lying fool!" 


Bram died, an outburst of bitter laughter on his lips. Dodd stood 


silent for a while; then reverently he removed his hat. 


"He was a madman and a devil, but he had the potentialities of a 


god, Tommy," he said. 
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Screaming, the guardsman was jerked through the air. An unearthly 
screech rang through the cavern. The unseen horror of mammoth 


have had struck again! 
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Dr. Bird looked up impatiently as the door of his private laboratory 
in the Bureau of Standards swung open, but the frown on his face 
changed to a smile as he saw the form of Operative Carnes of the 


United States Secret Service framed in the doorway. 


"Hello, Carnes," he called cheerfully. "Take a seat and make yourself 
at home for a few minutes. I'll be with you as soon as I finish getting 


this weight." 


Carnes sat on the edge of a bench and watched with admiration the 
long nervous hands and the slim tapering fingers of the famous 
scientist. Dr. Bird stood well over six feet and weighed two hundred 
and six pounds stripped: his massive shoulders and heavy shock of 
unruly black hair combined to give him the appearance of a prize- 
fighter—until one looked at his hands. Acid stains and scars could 
not hide the beauty of those mobile hands, the hands of an artist and 
a dreamer. An artist Dr. Bird was, albeit his artistry expressed itself 
in the most delicate and complicated experiments in the realms of 
pure and applied science that the world has ever seen, rather than in 


the commoner forms of art. 


The doctor finished his task of weighing a porcelain crucible, set it 


carefully into a dessicator, and turned to his friend. 


"What's on your mind, Carnes?" he asked. "You look worried. Is 


there another counterfeit on the market?" 


The operative shook his head. 


"Have you been reading those stories that the papers have been 


carrying about Mammoth Cave?" he asked. 


Dr. Bird emitted a snort of disgust. 


"I read the first one of them part way through on the strength of its 
being an Associated Press dispatch," he replied, "but that was 
enough. It didn't exactly impress me with its veracity, and, from a 
viewpoint of literature, the thing was impossible. I have no time to 


pore over the lucubrations of an inspired press agent." 


"So you dismissed them as mere press agent work?" 


"Certainly. What else could they be? Things like that don't happen 
fortuitously just as the tourist season is about to open. I suppose that 
those yarns will bring flocks of the curious to Kentucky though: the 


public always responds well to sea serpent yarns." 


"Mammoth Cave has been closed to visitors for the season," said 


Carnes quietly. 


"What?" cried the doctor in surprise. "Was there really something to 


those wild yarns?" 


"There was, and what is more to the point, there still 1s. At least there 
is enough to it that I am leaving for Kentucky this evening, and I 
came here for the express purpose of asking you whether you wanted 
to come along. Bolton suggested that I ask you: he said that the 
whole thing sounded to him like magic and that magic was more in 
your line than in ours. He made out a request for your services and I 


have it in my pocket now. Are you interested?" 


"How does the secret service cut in on it?" asked the doctor. "It 
seems to me that it is a state matter. Mammoth Cave isn't a National 
Park." 


"Apparently you haven't followed the papers. It was a state matter 
until the Governor asked for federal troops. Whenever the regulars 


get into trouble, the federal government is rather apt to take a hand." 


"T didn't know that regulars had been sent there. Tell me about the 


case." 


"Will you come along?" 


Dr. Bird shook his head slowly. 


"I really don't see how I can spare the time, Carnes," he said. "I am 
in the midst of some work of the utmost importance and it hasn't 


reached the stage where I can turn it over to an assistant." 


"Then I won't bother you with the details," replied Carnes as he rose. 


"Sit down, confound you!" cried the doctor. "You know better than 
to try to pull that on me. Tell me your case, and then I'll tell you 
whether I'll go or not. I can't spare the time, but, on the other hand, if 


it sounds interesting enough...." 


Carnes laughed. 


"All right, Doctor," he said, "I'll take enough time to tell you about it 


even if you can't go. Do you know anything about it?" 


"No. I read the first story half way through and then stopped. Start at 
the beginning and tell me the whole thing." 


"Have you ever been to Mammoth Cave?" 


"No " 


"It, or rather they, for while it is called Mammoth Cave it is really a 
series of caves, are located in Edmonson County in Central 
Kentucky, on a spur railroad from Glasgow Junction on the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. They are natural limestone 
caverns with the customary stalactite and stalagmite formation, but 
are unusually large and very beautiful. The caves are quite extensive 
and they are on different levels, so that a guide is necessary if one 
wants to enter them and be at all sure of finding the way out. Visitors 
are taken over a regular route and are seldom allowed to visit 
portions of the cave off these routes. Large parts of the cave have 


never been thoroughly explored or mapped. So much for the scene. 


"About a month ago a party from Philadelphia who were motoring 
through Kentucky, entered the cave with a regular guide. The party 
consisted of a man and his wife and their two children, a boy of 
fourteen and a girl of twelve. They went quite a distance back into 
the caves and then, as the mother was feeling tired, she and her 
husband sat down, intending to wait until the guide showed the 
children some sights which lay just ahead and then return to them. 


The guide and the children never returned." 


"What happened?" 


"No one knows. All that is known is the bare fact that they have not 


been seen since." 


"A kidnapping case?" 


"Apparently not, in the light of later happenings, although that was 
at first thought to be the explanation. The parents waited for some 
time. The mother says that she heard faint screams in the distance 
some ten minutes after the guide and the children left, but they were 
very far away and she isn't sure that she heard them at all. At any 


rate, they didn't impress her at the time. 


"When half an hour had passed they began to feel anxious, and the 
father took a torch and started out to hunt for them. The usual thing 
happened; he got lost. When he failed to return, the mother, now 
thoroughly alarmed, made her way, by some uncanny sense of 
direction, to the entrance and gave the alarm. In half an hour a dozen 
search parties were on their way into the cave. The father was soon 
located, not far from the beaten trail, but despite three days of 
constant search, the children were not located. The only trace of 
them that was found was a bracelet which the mother identified. It 
was found in the cavern some distance from the beaten path and was 
broken, as though by violence. There were no other signs of a 


struggle. 


"When the bracelet was found, the kidnapping theory gained vogue, 
for John Harrel, the missing guide, knew the cave well and natives 
of the vicinity scouted the idea that he might be lost. Inspired by the 
large reward offered by the father, fresh parties began to explore the 
unknown portions of the cave. And then came the second tragedy. 
Two of the searchers failed to return. This time there seemed to be 
little doubt of violence, for screams and a pistol shot were faintly 
heard by other searchers, together with a peculiar ‘screaming howI,' 
as it was described by those who heard it. A search was at once made 
toward the spot where the bracelet had been picked up, and the gun 
of one of the missing men was found within fifty yards of the spot 
where the bracelet had been discovered. One cylinder of the revolver 
had been discharged." 


"Were there any signs on the floor?" 


"The searchers said that the floor appeared to be rather more moist 
and slimy than usual, but that was all. They also spoke of a very faint 
smell of musk, but this observation was not confirmed by others who 


arrived a few moments later." 


"What happened next?" 


"The Governor was appealed to and a company of the National 


Guard was sent from Louisville to Mammoth Cave. They took up 
camp at the mouth of the cave and prevented everyone from 
entering. Soldiers armed with service rifles penetrated the caverns, 
but found nothing. Visitors were excluded, and the guardsmen 
established regular patrols and sentry posts in the cave with the 
result that one night, when time came for a relief, the only trace that 
could be found of one of the guards was his rifle. It had not been 
fired. Double guards were then posted, and nothing happened for 
several days—and then another sentry disappeared. His companion 
came rushing out of the cave screaming. When he recovered, he 
admitted that both he and the missing man had gone to sleep and that 
he awoke to find his comrade gone. He called, and he says that the 
answer he received was a peculiar whistling noise which raised all 
the hair on the back of his neck. He flashed his electric torch all 
around, but could see nothing. He swears, however, that he heard a 
slipping, sliding noise approaching him, and he felt that some one 
was looking at him. He stood it as long as he could and then threw 


down his rifle and ran for his life." 


"Had he been drinking?" 


"No. It wasn't delirium either, as was shown by the fact that a patrol 
found his gun where he had thrown it, but no trace of the other 


sentry. After this second experience, the guardsmen weren't very 


eager to enter the cave, and the Governor asked for regulars. A 
company of infantry was ordered down from Fort Thomas to relieve 
the guardsmen, but they fared worse than their predecessors. They 
lost two men the first night of their guard. The regulars weren't 
caught napping, for the main guard heard five shots fired. They 
rushed a patrol to the scene and found both of the rifles which had 


been fired, but the men were gone. 


"The officer of the day made a thorough search of the vicinity and 
found, some two hundred yards from the spot where the sentries had 
been posted, a crack in the wall through which the body of a man 
could be forced. This bodycrack had fresh blood on each side of tt. 
Several of his men volunteered to enter the hole and search, but the 
lieutenant would not allow it. Instead, he armed himself with a 
couple of hand-grenades and an electric torch and entered himself. 


That was last Tuesday, and he has not returned." 


"Was there any disturbance heard from the crack?" 


"None at all. A guard was posted with two machine-guns pointed at 
the crack in the wall, and a guard of eight men and a sergeant 
stationed there. Last night, about six o'clock, while the guard were 
sitting around their guns, a faint smell of musk became evident. No 


one paid a great deal of attention to it, but suddenly for no apparent 


reason at all one of the men on guard was jerked into the air feet 
upwards. He gave a scream of fear, and an unearthly screech 


answered him. 


[Image description start: A black and white illustration of the inside 


of a cave, with a guard being lifted up to the ceiling by the leg, 
flailing his arms as his hat and falls off, while another character 


stares in shock and horror. Image description end. | 


The guard, with the exception of one man, turned tail and ran. One 
man stuck by his gun and poured a stream of bullets into the crack. 
The retreating men could hear the rattle of the gun for a few 
moments and then there was a choking scream, followed by silence. 
When the officer of the day got back with a patrol, there was a heavy 
smell of musk in the air, and a good deal of blood was splashed 
around. The machine-guns were both there, although one of them 


was twisted up until it looked like 1t had been through an explosion. 


"The Officer commanding the company investigated the place, 
ordered all men out of the cave, and communicated with the War 
Department. The Secretary of War found it too tough a nut to crack 
and he asked for help, so Bolton is sending me down there. Do you 


think, in view of this yarn, that your experiments can wait?" 


The creases on Dr. Bird's high forehead had grown deeper and 
deeper as Carnes had told his story, but now they suddenly 
disappeared, and he jumped to his feet with a boyish grin. 


"How soon are we leaving?" he asked. 


"In two hours, Doctor. A car is waiting for us downstairs and I have 
reservations booked for both of us on the Southern to-night. I knew 
that you were coming; in fact, the request for your services had been 


approved before I came here to see you." 


Dr. Bird rapidly divested himself of his laboratory smock and took 


his coat and hat from a cupboard. 


"I hope you realize, Carnsey, old dear," he said as he followed the 
operative out of the building, "that I have a real fondness for your 
worthless old carcass. I am leaving the results of two weeks of 
patient work alone and unattended in order to keep you out of 
trouble, and I know that it will be ruined when I get back. I wonder 


whether you are worth it?" 


"Bosh!" retorted Carnes. "I'm mighty glad to have you along, but 
you needn't rub it in by pretending that it is affection for me that is 
dragging you reluctantly into this mess. With an adventure like this 
ahead of you, leg-irons and handcuffs wouldn't keep you away from 


Mammoth Cave, whether I was going or not." 


It was late afternoon before Dr. Bird and Carnes dismounted from 
the special train which had carried them from Glasgow Junction to 


Mammoth Cave. They introduced themselves to the major 


commanding the guard battalion which had been ordered down to 
reinforce the single company which had borne the first brunt of the 
affair, and then interviewed the guards who had been routed by the 
unseen horror which was haunting the famous cave. Nothing was 
learned which differed in any great degree from the tale which 
Carnes had related to the doctor in Washington, except that the 
officer of the day who had investigated the last attack failed to 
entirely corroborate the smell of musk which had been reported by 


the other observers. 


"It might have been musk, but to me it smelled differently," he said. 


"Were you ever near a rattlesnake den in the west?" 


Dr. Bird nodded. 


"Then you know the peculiar reptilian odor which such a place gives 
off. Well, this smell was somewhat similar, although not the same by 
any manner of means. It was musky all right, but 1t was more snake 
than musk to me. I rather like musk, but this smell gave me the 


horrors." 


"Did you hear any noises?" 


"None at all. The men describe some rather peculiar noises and 


Sergeant Jervis is an old file and pretty apt to get things straight, but 
they may have been made by the men who were in trouble. I saw a 
man caught by a boa in South America once, and the noises he made 
might very well have been described in almost the same words as 


Jervis used." 


"Thanks, Lieutenant," replied the Doctor. "I'll remember what you 


have told me. Now I think that we'll go into the cave." 


"My orders are to allow no one to enter, Doctor." 


"I beg your pardon. Carnes, where 1s that letter from the Secretary of 
War?" 


Carnes produced the document. The lieutenant examined it and 
excused himself. He returned in a few moments with the 


commanding officer. 


"In the face of that letter, Dr. Bird," said the major, "I have no 
alternative to allowing you to enter the cave, but I will warn you that 


it is at your own peril. I'll give you an escort, 1f you wish." 


"If Lieutenant Pearce will come with me as a guide, that will be all 


that I need." 


The lieutenant paled slightly, but threw back his shoulders. 


"Do you wish to start at once, sir?" he asked. 


"In a few moments. What is the floor of the cave like where we are 


going?" 


"Quite wet and slimy, sir." 


"Very slippery?" 


"Yes, sir." 


"In that case before we go in we want to put on baseball shoes with 
cleats on them, so that we can run if we have to. Can you get us 


anything like that?" 


"In a few moments, sir." 


"Good! As soon as we can get them we'll start. In the meantime, may 


I look at that gun that was found?" 


The Browning machine-gun was laid before the doctor. He looked it 
over critically and sniffed delicately at it. He took from his pocket a 


phial of liquid, moistened a portion of the water-jacket of the 


weapon, and then rubbed the moistened part briskly with his hand. 
He sniffed again. He looked disappointed, and again examined the 


gun closely. 


"Carnes," he said at length, "do you see anything on this gun that 


looks like tooth marks?" 


"Nothing, Doctor." 


"Neither do I. There are some marks here which might quite 
conceivably be finger-prints of a forty-foot giant, and those two 
parallel grooves look like the result of severe squeezing, but there 
are no tooth marks. Strange. There is no persistent odor on the gun, 
which is also strange. Well, there's no use in theorizing: we are 
confronted by a condition and not a theory, as someone once said. 


Let's put on those baseball shoes and see what we can find out." 


Dr. Bird led the way into the cave, Carnes and the lieutenant 
following closely with electric torches. In each hand Dr. Bird carried 
a phosphorus hand-grenade. No other weapons were visible, 
although the doctor knew that Carnes carried a caliber .45 automatic 
pistol strapped under his left armpit. As they passed into the cave the 


lieutenant stepped forward to lead the way. 


"I'm going first," said the doctor. "Follow me and indicate the turns 
by pressure on my shoulder. Don't speak after we have started, and 


be ready for instant flight. Let's go." 


Forward into the interior of the cave they made their way. The iron 
cleats of the baseball shoes rang on the floor and the noise echoed 
back and forth between the walls, dying out in little eerie whispers of 
sound that made Carnes' hair rise. Ever forward they pressed, the 
lieutenant guiding the doctor by silent pressure on his shoulder and 
Carnes following closely. For half a mile they went on until a 
restrainable pressure brought the doctor to a halt. The lieutenant 
pointed silently toward a crack in the wall before them. Carnes 
started forward to examine it, but a warning gesture from the doctor 


stopped him. 


Slowly, an inch at a time, the doctor crept forward, hand-grenades in 
readiness. Presently he reached the crack and, shifting one of the 
grenades into his pocket, he drew forth an electric torch and sent a 


beam of light through the crack into the dark interior of the earth. 


For a moment he stood thus, and then suddenly snapped off his torch 
and straightened up in an attitude of listening. The straining ears of 
Carnes and Lieutenant Pearce could hear a faint slithering noise 


coming toward them, not from the direction of the crack, but from 


the interior of the cave. Simultaneously a faint, musky, reptilian odor 


became apparent. 


"Run!" shouted the doctor. "Run like hell! It's loose in the cave!" 


The lieutenant turned and fled at top speed toward the distant 
entrance to the cave, Carnes at his heels. Dr. Bird paused for an 
instant, straining his ears, and then threw a grenade. A blinding flash 
came from the point where the missile struck and a white cloud rose 
in the air. The doctor turned and fled after his companions. Not for 
nothing had Dr. Bird been an athlete of note in his college days. 
Despite the best efforts of his companions, who were literally 
running for their lives, he soon caught up with them. As he did so a 
weird, blood-curdling screech rose from the darkness behind them. 
Higher and higher in pitch the note rose until 1t ended suddenly in a 
gurgling grunt, as though the breath which uttered it had been 
suddenly cut off. The slithering, rustling noise became louder on 


their trail. 


"Faster!" gasped the doctor, as he put his hand on Carnes' shoulder 


and pushed him forward. 


The noise of pursuit gained slightly on them, and a sound as of 


intense breathing became audible. Dr. Bird paused and turned and 


faced the oncoming horror. His electric torch revealed nothing, but 
he listened for a moment, and then threw his second grenade. Keenly 
he watched its flight. It flew through the air for thirty yards and then 
struck an invisible obstruction and bounded toward the ground. 
Before it struck the downward motion ceased, and it rose in the air. 
As it rose it burst with a sharp report, and a wild scream of pain 
filled the cavern with a deafening roar. The doctor fled again after 


his companions. 


By the time he overtook them the entrance of the cave loomed 
before them. With sobs of relief they burst out into the open. The 
guards sprang forward with raised rifles, but Dr. Bird waved them 
back. 


"There's nothing after us, men," he panted. "We got chased a little 
way, but I tossed our pursuer a handful of phosphorus and it must 
have burned his fingers a little, judging from the racket he made. At 
any rate, it stopped the pursuit." 


The major hurried up. 


"Did you see it, Doctor?" he asked. 


"No, I didn't. No one has ever seen it or anything like it. I heard it 


and, from its voice, I think it has a bad cold. At least, 1t sounded 
hoarse, so I gave it a little white phosphorus to make a poultice for 


its throat, but I didn't get a glimpse of it." 


"For God's sake, Doctor, what is it?" 


"T can't tell you yet, Major. So far I can tell, it is something new to 
science and I am not sure just what it looks like. However, I hope to 


be able to show it to you shortly. Is there a telegraph office here?" 


"No, but we have a Signal Corps detachment with us, and they have 


a portable radio set which will put us in touch with the army net." 


"Good! Can you place a tent at my disposal?" 


"Certainly, Doctor." 


"All right, I'll go there, and I would appreciate it 1f you would send 
the radio operator to me. I want to send a message to the Bureau of 


Standards to forward me some apparatus which I need." 


"T'll attend to it, Doctor. Have you any special advice to give me 


about the guarding?" 


"Yes. Have you, or can you get, any live stock?" 


"Live stock?" 


"Yes. Cattle preferred, although hogs or sheep will do at a pinch. 
Sheep will do quite well." 


"T'll see what I can do, Doctor." 


"Get them by all means, if it is possible to do so. Don't worry about 
paying for them: secret service funds are not subject to the same 
audit that army funds get. If you can locate them, drive a couple of 
cattle or half a dozen sheep well into the cave and tether them there. 
If you don't get them, have your sentries posted well away from the 
cave mouth, and if any disturbance occurs during the night, tell them 


to break and run. I hope it won't come out, but I can't tell." 


A herd of cattle was soon located and two of the beasts driven into 
the cave. Two hours later a series of horrible screams and bellowings 
were heard in the cave. Following their orders the sentries 
abandoned their posts and scattered, but the noise came no nearer the 


mouth, and in a few minutes silence again reigned. 


"T hope that will be all that will be needed for a couple of days," said 
the doctor to the commanding officer, "but you had better have a 


couple more cattle driven in in the morning. We want to keep the 


brute well fed. Is there a tank stationed at Fort Thomas?" 


"No, there isn't." 


"Then radio Washington that I want the fastest three-man tank that 
the army has sent here at once. Don't bother with military channels, 
radio direct to the Adjutant General, quoting the Secretary of the 
Treasury as authority. Tell him that it's a rush matter, and sign the 


message 'Bird' if you are afraid of getting your tail twisted." 


Twice more before the apparatus which the doctor had ordered from 
Washington arrived cattle were driven into the depths of the cave, 
and twice were the screams and bellowings from the cave repeated. 
Each time searching parties found the cattle gone in the morning. A 
week after the doctor's arrival, a special train came up, carrying four 
mechanics from the Bureau of Standards, together with a dozen huge 
packing cases. Under the direction of the doctor the cases were 
unpacked and the apparatus put together. Before the assembly had 
been completed the tank which had been requested arrived from 
Camp Meade, and the Bureau mechanics began to install some of the 


assembled units in it. 


The first apparatus which was installed in the tank consisted of an 


electric generator of peculiar design which was geared to the tank 


motor. The electromotive force thus generated was led across a spark 
gap with points of a metallic substance. The light produced was 
concentrated by a series of parabolic reflectors, directed against a 
large quartz prism, and thence through a lens which was designed to 


throw a slightly divergent beam. 


"This apparatus," Dr. Bird explained to the Signal Corps officer, who 
was an interested observer, "is one which was designed at the Bureau 
for the large scale production of ultra-violet light. There is nothing 
special about the generator except that it 1s highly efficient and gives 
an almost constant electromotive force. The current thus produced 1s 
led across these points, which are composed of magnalloy, a 
development of the Bureau. We found on investigation that a spark 
gave out a light which was peculiarly rich in ultra-violet rays when it 
was passed between magnesium points. However, such points could 
not be used for the handling of a steady current because of lack of 
durability and ease of fusion, so a mixture of graphite, alundum and 
metallic magnesium was pressed together with a binder which will 
stand the heat. Thus we get the triple advantages of ultra-violet light 


production, durability, and high resistance. 


"The system of reflectors catches all of the light thus produced 


except the relatively small portion which goes initially in the right 
direction, and directs it on this quartz prism where, due to the 
refractive powers of the prism, the light is broken up into its 
component parts. The infra-red rays and that portion of the spectrum 
which lies in the visible range, that is, from red to violet inclusive, 
are absorbed by a black body, leaving only the ultra-violet portion 


free to send a beam through this quartz lens." 


"T thought that a lens would absorb ultra-violet light," objected the 


signal officer. 


"A lens made of glass will, but this lens 1s made of rock crystal, 
which is readily permeable to ultra-violet. The net result of this 
apparatus is that we can direct before us as we move in the tank a 
beam of light which is composed solely of the ultra-violet portion of 


the spectrum." 


"In other words, an invisible light?" 


"Yes. That is, invisible to the human eye. The effect of this beam of 
ultra-violet light in the form of severe sunburn would be readily 
apparent if you exposed your skin to it for any length of time, and 
the effects on your eyesight of continued gazing would be apt to be 


disastrous. It would produce a severe opthalmia and temporary 


impairment of the vision, somewhat the same symptoms as are 


observed in snow blindness." 


"I see. May I ask what is the object of the whole thing?" 


"Surely. Before we can successfully combat this peculiar visitant 
from another world, it is necessary that we gain some idea of the size 
and appearance of it. Nothing of the sort has before made its 
appearance, so far as the annals of science go, and so I am forced to 
make some rather wild guesses at the nature of the animal. You are 
probably aware of the fact that the property of penetration possessed 
by all waves is a function of their frequency, or, perhaps I should 


say, of their wave-length?" 


"Certainly." 


"The longer rays of visible light will not penetrate as deeply into a 
given substance as the shorter ultra-violet rays. This visitor is 
evidently from some unexplored and, indeed, unknown cavern in the 
depths of the earth where visible light has never penetrated. 
Apparently in this cavern the color of the inhabitants is ultra-violet, 


and hence invisible to us." 


"You are beyond my depth, Doctor." 


"Pardon me. You understand, of course, what color is? When 
sunlight, which is a mixture of all colors from infra-red to ultra- 
violet inclusive, falls on an object, certain rays are reflected and 
certain others are absorbed. If the red rays are reflected and all others 
absorbed, the object appears red to our eyes. If all the rays are 
reflected, the object appears white, and if all are absorbed, it appears 
black." 


"T understand that." 


"The human eye cannot detect ultra-violet. Suppose then, that we 
have an object, either animate or inanimate, the surface of which 
reflects only ultra-violet light, what will be the result? The object 


will be invisible." 


"T should think it would be black if all the rays except the ultra-violet 


were absorbed." 


"It would, but mark, I did not say the others were absorbed. Are you 


familiar with fluorescein?" 


"No " 


"IT think you are. It is the dye used in making changeable silk. If we 


fill a glass container with a fluorescein solution and look at it by 
reflected light it appears green. If we look at it by transmitted light, 
that is, light which has traversed the solution, it appears red. In other 
words, this is a substance which reflects green light, allows a free 
passage to red light, and absorbs all other light. This creature we are 
after, if my theory 1s correct, is composed of a substance which 
allows free passage to all of the visible light rays and at the same 


time reflects ultra-violet light. Do I make this clear?" 


"Perfectly." 


"Very well, then. My apparatus will project forward a beam of ultra- 
violet light which will be in much greater concentration than exists 
in an incandescent electric light. It is my hope that this light will be 
reflected by the body of the creature to a sufficient to allow me to 


make a photograph of it." 


"But won't your lens prevent the ultra-violet light from reaching your 


plate?" 


"An ordinary lens made of optical glass would do so, but I have a 
camera here equipped with a rock crystal lens, which will allow 
ultra-violet light to pass through it practically unhindered, and with 
very slight distortion. When I add that I will have my camera 


charged with X-ray film, a film which is peculiarly sensitive to the 
shorter wave-lengths, you will see that I will have a fair chance of 


success." 


"It sounds logical. Would you allow me to accompany you when you 


make your attempt?" 


"I will be glad of your company, if you can drive a tank. I want to 
take Carnes with me, and the tank will only hold two besides the 


driver." 


"T can drive a tractor." 


"In that case you should master the tricks of tank driving in short 
order. Get familiar with it and we'll appoint you as driver. We'll be 
ready to go in to-night, but I am going to wait a day. Our friend was 


fed last night, and there is less chance he'll be about." 


The early part of the next evening was marked by howls and screams 
coming from the mouth of the cave. As the night wore on the noises 
were quite evidently coming nearer and the sentries watched the 
cave mouth nervously, ready to bolt and scatter according to their 
orders at the first alarm. About two A. M. the doctor and Carnes 


climbed into the tank beside Lieutenant Leffingwell, and the 


machine moved slowly into the cave. A search-light on the front of 
the tank lighted the way for them and, attached to a frame which 


held it some distance ahead of them, was a luckless sheep. 


"Keep your eye on the mutton, Carnes," cautioned the doctor. "As 
soon as anything happens to it, shut off the search-light and let me 
try to get a picture. As soon as I have made my exposures I'll tell 
you, and you can snap it on again. Lieutenant, when the picture is 
made, turn your tank and make for the entrance to the cave. If we are 


lucky, we'll get out." 


Forward the tank crawled, the sheep bleating and trying to break 
loose from the bonds which held it. It was impossible to hear much 
over the roar of the motor, but presently Dr. Bird leaned forward, his 


eyes shining. 


"I smell musk," he announced. "Get ready for action." 


Even as he spoke the sheep was suddenly lifted into the air. It gave a 


final bleat of terror, and then its head was torn from its body. 


"Quick, Carnes!" shouted the doctor. 


The search-light went out, and Carnes and the lieutenant could hear 


the slide of the ultra-violet light which Dr. Bird was manipulating 


open. For two or three minutes the doctor worked with his apparatus. 


"All right!" he cried suddenly. "Lights on and get out of here!" 


Carnes snapped on the search-light and Lieutenant Leffingwell 
swung the tank around and headed for the cave mouth. For a few 
feet their progress was unhindered and then the tank ceased its 
forward motion, although the motor still roared and the track slid on 
the cave floor. Carnes watched with horror as one side of the tank 
bent slowly in toward him. There was a rending sound, and a portion 
of the heavy steel fabric was torn away. Dr. Bird bent over 
something on the floor of the tank. Presently he straightened up and 
threw a small object into the darkness. There was a flash of light, 
and bits of flaming phosphorus flew in every direction. The anchor 
which held the tank was suddenly loosed and the machine crawled 
forward at full speed, while a roar as of escaping air mingled with a 


bellowing shriek burdened the smoke-laden air. 


"Faster!" cried the doctor, as he threw another grenade. 


Lieutenant Leffingwell got the last bit of speed possible out of the 


tank and they reached the cave mouth without further molestation. 


"T had an idea that our friend wouldn't care to pass through a 
phosphorus screen," said Dr. Bird with a chuckle as he climbed out 
of the tank. "He must have been rather severely burned the other day, 


and once burned is usually twice shy. Where is Major Brown?" 


The commanding officer stepped forward. 


"Drive a couple of cattle into the cave, Major," directed Dr. Bird. "I 
want to fill that brute up and keep him quiet for a while. I'm going to 


develop my films." 


Lieutenant Leffingwell and Carnes peered over the doctor's 
shoulders as he manipulated his films in a developing bath. 
Gradually vague lines and blotches made their appearance on one of 
the films, but the form was indistinct. Dr. Bird dropped the films in a 
fixing tank and straightened up. 


"We have something, gentlemen," he announced, "but I can't tell yet 
how clear it is. It will take those films fifteen minutes to fix, and 


then we'll know." 


In a quarter of an hour he lifted the first film from the tank and held 
it to the light. The film showed a blank. With an exclamation of 
disappointment he lifted a second and third film from the tank, with 


the same result He raised the fourth one. 


"Good Lord!" gasped Carnes. 


In the plate could be plainly seen the hind quarters of the sheep held 
in the grasp of such a monster as even the drug-laden brain of an 
opium smoker never pictured. Judging from the sheep, the monster 
stood about twenty feet tall, and its frame was surmounted by a head 
resembling an overgrown frog. Enormous jaws were opened to seize 
the sheep but, to the amazement of the three observers, the jaws 
were entirely toothless. Where teeth were to be expected, long 
parallel ridges of what looked like bare bone, appeared, without even 
a rudimentary segregation into teeth. The body of the monster was 
long and snakelike, and was borne on long, heavy legs ending in feet 
with three long toes, armed with vicious claws. The crowning horror 
of the creature was its forelegs. There were of enormous length, thin 
and attenuated looking, and ended in huge misshapen hands, knobby 
and blotched, which grasped the sheep in the same manner as human 
hands. The eyes were as large as dinner plates, and they were glaring 
at the camera with an expression of fiendish malevolence which 


made Carnes shudder. 


"How does that huge thing ever get through that crack we 


examined?" demanded the lieutenant. 


Dr. Bird rubbed his head thoughtfully. 


"It's not an amphibian," he muttered, "as is plainly shown by the 
shape of the limbs and the lack of a tail, and yet it appears to have 
scales of the true fish type. It corresponds to no recovered fossil, and 
I am inclined to believe it is unique. The nervous organisation must 
be very low, judging from the lack of forehead and the general 
conformation. It has enormous strength, and yet the arms look 
feeble." 


"It can't get through that crack," insisted the lieutenant. 


"Apparently not," replied the doctor. "Wait a moment, though. Look 
at this!" 


He pointed to the great disproportion between the length and 
diameter of the forelegs, and then to the hind legs. 


"Either this is grave distortion or there is something mighty queer 


about that conformation. No animal could be constructed like that." 


He turned the film so that an oblique light fell on it. As he did so he 


gave acry of astonishment. 


"Look here!" he said sharply. "It does get through that crack! Look at 
those arms and hands! There is the answer. This creature 1s tall and 
broad, but from front to rear it can measure only a few inches. The 
same must be true of the froglike head. That animal has been 
developed to live and move in a low roofed cavern, and to pass 
through openings only a few inches wide. Its bulk is all in two 


dimensions!" 


"I believe you're right," said Carnes as he studied the film. 


"There is no doubt of it," answered the doctor. "Look at those paws, 
too, Carnes. That substance isn't bone, it's gum. The thing is so 
young and helpless that it hasn't cut its teeth yet. It must be a baby, 
and that is the reason why it made its way into the cave when no 


other of its kind ever has." 


"How large are full grown ones if this is a baby?" asked the 


lieutenant. 


"The Lord alone knows," replied Dr. Bird. "I hope that I never have 
to face one and find out. Well, now that we know what we are 


fighting, we ought to be able to settle its hash." 


"High explosive?" suggested the lieutenant. 


"T don't think so. With such a low nervous organization, we would 
have to tear it practically to pieces to kill it, and I am anxious to keep 
it from mutilation for scientific study. I have an idea, but I'll have to 
study a while before I am sure of the details. Send me the radio 


operator." 


The next day the Bureau mechanics began to dismount the apparatus 
from the tank and to assemble another elaborate contrivance. Before 
they had made an end of the work additional equipment arrived from 
Washington, which was incorporated in the new set-up. At length Dr. 


Bird pronounced himself ready for the attempt. 


Under his direction, three cattle were driven into the cave and there 
tethered. They were there the next morning unharmed, but the 
second night the now familiar bellowing and howling came from the 


depths of the cave and in the morning two of the cattle were gone. 


"That will keep him quiet for a day or two," said the doctor, "and 


now to work!" 


The tank made its way into the cave, dragging after it two huge 
cables which led to an engine-driven generator outside the cave. 
These cables were attached to the terminals of a large motor which 


was set up in the cave near the place where the cattle were 


customarily tethered. This motor was the actuating force which 
turned two generators, one large and one small. The smaller one was 
mounted on a platform on wheels, which also contained the spark 
gaps, the reflectors and other apparatus which produced the beam of 


ultra-violet light which had been used to photograph the monster. 


From the larger generator led two copper bars. One of these was 
connected to a huge copper plate which was laid flat on the floor of 
the cave. The other led to a platform which was erected on huge 
porcelain insulators some fifteen feet above the floor. Huge 
condensers were set up on this platform, and Dr. Bird announced 


himself in readiness. 


A steer was dragged into the cave and up a temporary runway which 
led to the platform containing the condensers, and there tied with the 
copper bus bar from the larger generator fastened to three flexible 
copper straps which led around the animal's body. When this had 
been completed, everyone except the doctor, Carnes, and Lieutenant 
Leffingwell left the cave. These three crouched behind the search- 
light which sent a mild beam of ultra-violet onto the platform where 
the steer was held. The engine outside the cave was started, and the 


three men waited with tense nerves. 


For several hours nothing happened. The steer tried from time to 


time to move and, finding it impossible, set up plaintive bellows for 


liberty. 


"I wish something would happen," muttered the lieutenant. "This is 


getting on my nerves. 


"Something is about to happen," replied Dr. Bird grimly. "Listen to 


that steer." 


The bellowing of the steer had suddenly increased in volume and, 
added to the note of discontent, was a note of fright which had 
previously been absent. Dr. Bird bent over his ultra-violet search- 
light and made some adjustments. He handed a helmetlike 
arrangement to each of his companions and slipped one on over his 
head. 


"I can't see a thing, Doctor," said Carnes in a muffled voice. 


"The objects at which you are looking absorb rather than reflect 
ultra-violet light," said the doctor. "This is a sort of a fluoroscope 
arrangement, and it isn't perfect at all. However, when the monster 
comes along, I am pretty sure that you will be able to see it. You may 


see a little more as your eyes get accustomed to it." 


"I can see very dimly," announced the lieutenant in a moment. 


Dimly the walls of the cave and the platform before them began to 
take vague shape. The three stared intently down the beam of ultra- 
violet light which the doctor directed down the passageway leading 


deeper into the cave. 


"Good Lord!" ejaculated Carnes suddenly. 


Slowly into the field of vision came the hideous figure they had seen 
on the film. As it moved forward a rustling, slithering sound could 
be heard, even over the bellowing of the steer and the hum of the 


apparatus. The odor of musk became evident. 


Along the floor toward them the thing slid. Presently it reared up on 
its hind legs and its enormous bulk became evident. It turned 
somewhat sideways and the correctness of Dr. Bird's hypothesis as to 
its peculiar shape was proved. All of the bulk of the creature was in 
two dimensions. Forward it moved, and the horrible human hands 
stretched forward, while the mouth split in a wide, toothless grin. 
Nearer the doomed steer the creature approached, and then the 


reaching hands closed on the animal. 


There was a blinding flash, and the monster was hurled backward as 


though struck by a thunderbolt, while a horrible smell of musk and 
burned flesh filled the air. 


"After it! Quick!" cried the doctor as he sprang forward. 


Before he could reach the prostrate creature it moved and then, 
slowly at first, but with rapidly gaining speed, it slithered over the 
floor in retreat. Dr. Bird's hand swung through an arc, and there was 
a deafening crash as a hand-grenade exploded on the back of the 


fleeing monster. 


An unearthly scream came from the creature, and its motion changed 
from a steady forward glide to a series of convulsive jerks. 
Leffingwell and Carnes threw grenades, but they went wide of their 
mark, and the monster began to again increase its speed. Another 
volley of grenades was thrown and one hit scored, which slowed the 


monster somewhat but did not arrest the steady forward movement. 


"Any more bombs?" demanded the doctor. 


"Damn!" he cried as he received negative answers. "The current 


wasn't strong enough. It's going to get away." 


Carnes jerked his automatic from under his armpit and poured a 


stream of bullets into the fleeing monster. Slower and slower the 
motion of the creature became, and its movements again became 


jerky and convulsive. 


"Keep it in sight!" cried the doctor. "We may get it yet!" 


Cautiously the three men followed the retreating horror, Leffingwell 
pushing before him the platform holding the ultra-violet ray 


apparatus. The chase led them over familiar ground. 


"There is the crack!" cried the lieutenant. 


"Too late!" replied the doctor. 


He rushed forward and seized the lower limb of the monster and 
tried with all his strength to arrest its flight, but despite all that he 
could do it slid sideways through the crack in the wall and 
disappeared. A final backward kick of its leg threw the doctor twenty 


feet against the far wall of the cave. 


"Are you hurt, Doctor?" cried Carnes. 


"No, I'm all right. Put on your masks and start the gas! Quick! That 


may stop it before it gets in far!" 


The three adjusted gas masks and thrust the mouths of two gas 

cylinders which were on the light truck into the crack, and opened 
the valves. The hissing of the gas was accompanied by a thrashing, 
writhing sound from the bowels of the earth for a few minutes, but 


the sound retreated and finally died away into an utter silence. 


"And that's that!" cried the doctor half an hour later as they took off 
their gas masks outside the cave. "It got away from us. Carnes, how 


soon can we get a train back to Washington?" 


"What kind of a report are you going to make to the Bureau, 
Doctor?" asked Carnes as they sat in the smoker of a southern train, 


headed for the capital. 


"I'm not going to put in any report, Carnes," replied the doctor. "I 
haven't got the creature or any part of it to show, and no one would 
believe me. I am going to maintain a discreet silence about the whole 


matter." 


"But you have your photograph to show, Doctor, and you have my 


evidence and Lieutenant Leffingwell's." 


"The photograph might have been faked and I might have doped 


both of you. In any case, your words are no better than mine. No, 


indeed, Carnes, when I failed to make the current strong enough to 
kill it outright I made the first of the moves which bind me to 
silence, although I thought that two hundred thousand volts would be 


enough. 


"The second failure I made was when I missed him with my second 
grenade, although I doubt if all six would have stopped him. My 
third failure was when we failed to get a sufficient concentration of 
cyanide gas into that hole in a hurry. The thing 1s so badly crippled 
that it will die, but it may take hours, or even days, for it to do so. It 
has already made its way so far into the earth that we couldn't reach 
it by blasting without danger of bringing the whole place down on 
our heads. Even if we could blast our way into the place it came 
from I wouldn't dare open a path which would allow Lord only 
knows what terrible monsters to invade the earth. When the soldiers 
have finished stopping that crack with ten feet of solid masonry, I 
think the barrier will hold, even against that critter's papa and 
mamma and all its relatives. Then Mammoth Cave will be safe for 


visitors again. That latter fact is the only report which I will make." 


"It is a dandy story to go to waste," said Carnes soberly. 


"Tell it then, 1f you wish, and get laughed at for your pains. No, 


Carnes, you must learn one thing. A man like Bolton, for instance, 


will implicitly believe that a four leaf clover in his watch-charm will 
bring him good luck, and that carrying a buckeye keeps rheumatism 
away from him; but tell him a bit of sober fact like this, attested by 
three reliable witnesses and a good photograph, and you'll just get 


laughed at for your pains. I'm going to keep my mouth shut." 


"So be it, then!" replied Carnes with a sigh. 
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Chapter 1: Wall Street—or the Open Road? 


When I was some fifteen years old, I once made the remark, "Why, 


that's impossible." 


The man to whom I spoke was a scientist. He replied gently, "My 
boy, when you are grown older and wiser you will realize that 


nothing is impossible." 


Somehow, that statement stayed with me. In our swift-moving 
wonderful world I have seen it proven many times. They once 
thought it impossible to tell what lay across the broad, unknown 
Atlantic Ocean. They thought the vault of the heavens revolved 
around the earth. It was impossible for it to do anything else, 
because they could see it revolve. It was impossible, too, for 
anything to be alive and yet be so small that one might not see it. But 
the microscope proved the contrary. Or again, to talk beyond the 
normal range of the human voice was impossible, until the telephone 


came to show how simply and easily it might be done. 


I never forgot that physician's remark. And it was repeated to me 
some ten years later by my friend, Captain Derek Mason, on that 


memorable June night of 1929. 


My name is Charles Wilson. I was twenty-five that June of 1929. 
Although I had lived all of my adult life in New York City, I had no 


relatives there and few friends. 


I had known Captain Mason for several years. Like myself, he 
seemed one who walked alone in life. He was an English gentleman, 
perhaps thirty years old. He had been stationed in the Bermudas, I 
understood, though he seldom spoke of it. 


I always felt that I had never seen so attractive a figure of a man as 
this Derek Mason. An English aristocrat, he was, straight and tall 
and dark, and rather rakish, with a military swagger. He affected a 
small, black mustache. A handsome, debonair fellow, with an easy 
grace of manner: a modern d'Artagnan. In an earlier, less civilized 
age, he would have been expert with sword and stick, I could not 
doubt. A man who could capture the hearts of women with a look. 
He had always been to me a romantic figure, and a mystery that 


seemed to shroud him made him no less so. 


A friendship had sprung up between Derek Mason and me, perhaps 
because we were such opposite types! I am an American, of medium 
height, and medium build. Ruddy, with sandy hair. Derek Mason 
was as meticulous of his clothes, his swagger uniforms, as the most 


perfect Beau Brummel. Not so myself. I am careless of dress and 


speech. 


I had not seen Derek Mason for at least a month when, one June 
afternoon, a note came from him. I went to his apartment at eight 
o'clock the same evening. Even about his home there seemed a 
mystery. He lived alone with one man servant. He had taken quarters 
in a high-class bachelor apartment building near lower Fifth Avenue, 


at the edge of Greenwich Village. 


All of which no doubt was rational enough, but in this building he 
had chosen the lower apartment at the ground-floor level. It adjoined 
the cellar. It was built for the janitor, but Derek had taken it and 
fixed it up in luxurious fashion. Near it, in a corner of the cellar, he 
had boarded off a square space into a room. I understood vaguely 
that it was a chemical laboratory. He had never discussed it, nor had 
I ever been shown inside it. Unusual, mysterious enough, and that a 
captain of the British military should be an experimental scientist 
was even more unusual. Yet I had always believed that for a year or 
two Derek had been engaged in some sort of chemical or physical 
experiment. With all his military swagger he had the precise, careful 


mode of thought characteristic of the man of scientific mind. 


I recall that when I got his note with its few sentences bidding me 


come to see him, I had a premonition that it marked the beginning of 


something strange. As though the portals of a mystery were opening 


to me! 


Nothing is impossible! Nevertheless I record these events into which 
I was plunged that June evening with a very natural reluctance. I 
expect no credibility. If this were the year 2000, my narrative 
doubtless would be tame enough. Yet in 1929 it can only be called a 
fantasy. Let it go at that. The fantasy of to-day is the sober truth of 
to-morrow. And by the day after, it is a mere platitude. Our world 


moves swiftly. 


Derek received me in his living-room. He admitted me himself. He 
told me that his man servant was out. It was a small room, with 
leather-covered easy chairs, rugs on its hardwood floor, and sober 
brown portieres at its door and windows. A brown parchment shade 
shrouded the electrolier on the table. It was the only light in the 
room. It cast its mellow sheen upon Derek's lean graceful figure as 


he flung himself down and produced cigarettes. 


He said, "Charlie, I want a little talk with you. I've something to tell 


you—something to offer you." 


He held his lighter out to me, with its tiny blue alcohol flame under 


my cigarette. And I saw that his hand was trembling. 


"But I don't understand what you mean," I protested. 


He retorted, "I'm suggesting that you might be tired of being a clerk 
in a brokerage office. Tired of this humdrum world that we call 


civilization. Tired of Wall Street." 


"Tam, Derek. Heavens, that's true enough." 


His eyes held me. He was smiling half whimsically: his voice was 
only half serious. Yet I could see, in the smoldering depths of those 
luminous dark eyes, a deadly seriousness that belied his smiling lips 


and his gay tone. 


He interrupted me with, "And I offer you a chance for deeds of high 
adventuring. The romance of danger, of pitting your wits against 
villainy to make right triumph over wrong, and to win for yourself 


power and riches—and perhaps a fair lady...." 


"Derek, you talk like a swashbuckler of the middle ages." 


I thought he would grin, but he turned suddenly solemn. 


"I'm offering to make you henchman to a king, Charlie." 


"King of what? Where?" 


He spread his lean brown hands with a gesture. He shrugged. "What 
matter? If you seek adventure, you can find it—somewhere. If you 


feel the lure of romance—it will come to you." 


I said, "Henchman to a king?" 


But still he would not smile. "Yes. If I were king. I'm serious. 
Absolutely. In all this world there is no one who cares a damn about 


me. Not in this world, but...." 


He checked himself. He went on, "You are the same. You have no 


relatives?" 


"No. None that ever think of me." 


"Nor a sweetheart. Or have you?" 


"No," I smiled. "Not yet. Maybe never." 


"But you are too interested in Wall Street to leave it for the open 
road?" He was sarcastic now. "Or do you fear deeds of daring? Do 
you want to right a great wrong? Rescue an oppressed people, 
overturn the tyranny of an evil monarch, and put your friend and the 
girl he loves upon the throne? Or do you want to go down to work as 


usual in the subway to-morrow morning? Are you afraid that in this 


process of becoming henchman to a king you may perchance get 
killed?" 


I matched his caustic tone. "Let's hear it, Derek." 


Chapter 2: The Challenge of the Unknown 


Incredible! Impossible! I did not say it, though my thoughts were 


written on my face, no doubt. 


Derek said quietly, "Difficult to believe, Charlie? Yes! But it happens 
to be true. The girl I love is not of this world, but she lives 
nevertheless. I have seen her, talked with her. A slim little thing— 


beautiful..." 


He sat staring. "This is nothing supernatural, Charlie. Only the 
ignorant savages of our past called the unknown—the unusual— 


supernatural. We know better now." 


I said, "This girl—" 


He gestured. "As I told you, I have for years been working on the 
theory that there is another world, existing here in this same space 
with us. The Fourth Dimension! Call it that it you like. I have found 
it, proved its existence! And this girl—her name is Hope—lives in it. 


Let me tell you about her and her people. Shall I?" 


My heart was pounding so that it almost smothered me. "Yes, 
Derek." 


"She lives here, in this Space we call New York City. She and her 
people use this same Space at the same time that we use it. A 
different world from ours, existing here now with us! Unseen by us. 


And we are unseen by them! 


"A different form of matter, Charlie. As tangible to the people of the 


other realm as we are to our own world. Humans like ourselves." 


He paused, but I could find no words to fill the gap. And presently 


he went on: 


"Hope's world, co-existing here with us, is dependent upon us. They 


speak what we call English. They shadow us." 


I murmured, "Phantoms of reality." 


"Yes. A world very like ours. But primitive, where ours 1s civilized." 


He paused again. His eyes were staring past me as though he could 
see through the walls of the cellar room into great reaches of the 
unknown. What a strange mixture was this Derek Mason! What a 
strange compound of the cold reality of the scientist and the fancy of 
the romantic dreamer! Yet I wonder if that is not what science 1s. 


There is no romantic lover gawping at the moon who could have 


more romance in his soul, or see in the moonlit eyes of his loved one 
more romance than the scientist finds in the wonders of his 


laboratory. 


Derek went on slowly: 


"A primitive world, primitive nation, primitive passions! As I see it 
now, Charlie—as I know it to be—it seems as though perhaps 
Hope's world is merely a replica of ours, stripped to the primitive. As 
though it might be the naked soul of our modern New York, 


ourselves as we really are, not as we pretend to be." 


He roused himself from his reverie. 


"Hope's nation is ruled by a king. An emperor, if you like. A 
monarch, beset with the evils of luxury and ease, and wine and 
women. He is surrounded by his nobles, the idle aristocracy, by 
virtue of their birth proclaiming themselves of too fine a clay to 
work. The crimson nobles, they are called. Because they affect 
crimson cloaks, and their beautiful women, voluptuous, sex-mad, are 


wont to bedeck themselves in veils and robes of crimson. 


"And there are workers, toilers they call them. Oppressed, down- 


trodden toilers, with hate for the nobles and the king smoldering 


within them. In France there was such a condition, and the bloody 
revolution came of it. It exists here now. Hope was born in the ranks 
of these toilers, but has risen by her grace and beauty to a position in 


the court of this graceless monarch." 


He leaped from his chair and began pacing the room. I sat silent, 
staring at him. So strange a thing! Impossible? I could not say that. I 
could only say, incredible to me. And as I framed the thought I knew 
its incredibility was the very measure of my limited intelligence, my 
lack of knowledge. The vast unknown of nature, so vast that 
everything which was real to me, understandable to me, was a mere 


drop in the ocean of the existing unknown. 


"Don't you understand me now?" Derek added vehemently. "I'm not 
talking fantasy. Cold reality! I've found a way to transport myself— 
and you—into this different state of matter, into this other world! 
I've already made a test. I went there and stayed just for a few 


moments, a night or so ago." 


It made my heart leap wildly. He went on:— 


"There is chaos there. Smoldering revolution which at any time—to- 
night perhaps—may burst into conflagration and destroy this wanton 


ruling class." He laughed harshly. "In Hope's world the workers are a 


primitive, ignorant people. Superstitious. Like the peons of Mexico, 
they're all primed and ready to shout for any leader who sets himself 


up. My chance—our chance—" 


He suddenly stopped his pacing and stood before me. "Don't you feel 
the lure of it? The open road? 'The road is straight before me and the 
Red Gods call for me!' I'm going, Charlie. Going to-night—and I 


want you to go with me! Will you?" 


Would I go? The thing leaped like a menacing shadow risen solidly 


to confront me. Would I go? 


Suddenly there was before me the face of a girl. White. 
Apprehensive. It seemed almost pleading. A face beautiful, with a 
mouth of parted red lips. A face framed in long, pale-golden hair 
with big staring blue eyes. Wistful eyes, wan with starlight—eyes 
that seemed to plead. 


I thought, "Why, this is madness!" I was not seeing this face with my 
eyes. There was nothing, no one here in the room with me but Derek. 
I knew it. The shadows about us were empty. I was conjuring the 

face only from Derek's words, making real that which existed only in 


my imagination. 


Yet I knew that in another realm, with my thoughts now bridging the 
gap, the girl was real. Would I go into the unknown? 


The quest of the unknown. The gauntlet of the unknown flung down 
now before me, as it was flung down before the ancient explorers 
who picked up its challenge and mounted the swaying decks of their 
little galleons and said, "We'll go and see what lies off there in the 


unknown." 


That same lure was on me now. I heard my voice saying, "Why yes, 


I guess I'll go, Derek." 


Chapter 3: Into the Unknown 


We stood in the boarded room which was Derek's laboratory. Our 
preparations had been simple: Derek had made them all in advance. 
There was little left to do. The laboratory was a small room of board 
walls, board ceiling and floor. Windowless, with a single door 


opening into the cellar of the apartment house. 


Derek had locked the door after us as we entered. He said, "I have 
sent my man servant away for a week. The people in the house here 
think I have gone away on a vacation. No one will miss us, Charlie 


—not for a time, anyway." 


No one would miss me, save my employers, and to them I would no 


doubt be small loss. 


We had put out the light in Derek's apartment and locked it carefully 
after us. This journey! I own that I was trembling, and frightened. 


Yet a strange eagerness was on me. 


The cellar room was comfortably furnished. Rugs were on its floor. 
Whatever apparatus of a research laboratory had been here was 
removed now. But the evidence of 1t remained—Derek's long search 


for this secret which now he was about to use. A row of board 


shelves at one side of the room showed where bottles and chemical 

apparatus had stood. A box of electrical tools and odds and ends of 

wire still lay discarded in a corner of the room. There was a tank of 
running water, and gas connections, where no doubt bunsen burners 
had been. 


Derek produced his apparatus. I sat on a small low couch against the 
wall and watched him as he stripped himself of his clothes. Around 
his waist he adjusted a wide, flat, wire-woven belt. A small box was 
fastened to it in the middle of the back—a wide, flat thing of metal, a 
quarter of an inch thick, and curved to fit his body. It was a storage 
battery of the vibratory current he was using. From the battery, tiny 
threads of wire ran up his back to a wire necklace flat against his 
throat. Other wires extended down his arms to the wrists. Still others 
down his legs to the ankles. A flat electrode was connected to the top 
of his head like a helmet. I was reminded as he stood there, of 
medical charts of the human body with the arterial system outlined. 
But when he dressed again and put on his jaunty captain's uniform, 
only the electrode clamped to his head and the thin wires dangling 
from it in the back were visible to disclose that there was anything 


unusual about him. 


He said smilingly, "Don't stare at me like that." 


I took a grip on myself. This thing was frightening, now that I 
actually was embarked on it. Derek had explained to me briefly the 
workings of his apparatus. A vibratory electronic current, for which 


as yet he had no name, was stored in the small battery. He had said: 


"There's nothing incomprehensible about this, Charlie. It's merely a 
changing of the vibration rate of the basic substance out of which 
our bodies are made. Vibration is the governing factor of all states of 
matter. In its essence what we call substance is wholly intangible. 
That is already proven. A vortex! A whirlpool of nothingness! It 
creates a pseudo-substance which is the only material in the 
universe. And from this, by vibration, is built the complicated 
structure of things as we see and feel them to be, all dependent upon 
vibration. Everything is altered, directly as the vibratory rate is 
changed. From the most tenuous gas, to fluids to solids—throughout 
all the different states of matter the only fundamental difference is 


the rate of vibration." 


I understood the basic principle of this that he was explaining—that 
now when this electronic current which he had captured and 
controlled was applied to our physical body, the vibration rate of 
every smallest and most minute particle of our physical being was 
altered. There is so little in the vast scale of natural phenomena of 


which our human senses are cognisant! Our eyes see the colors of 


the spectrum, from red to violet. But a vast invisible world of color 
lies below the red of the rainbow! Physicists call it the infra-red. And 
beyond the violet, another realm—the ultra-violet. With sound it is 
the same. Our audible range of sound is very small. There are sounds 
with too slow a vibratory rate for us to hear, and others too rapid. 
The differing vibratory rate from most tenuous gas to most 
substantial solid is all that we can perceive in this physical world of 
ours. Yet of the whole, it is so very little! This other realm to which 
we were now going lay in the higher, more rapid vibratory scale. To 


us, by comparison, a more tenuous world, a shadow realm. 


I listened to Derek's words, but my mind was on the practicality of 
what lay ahead. An explorer, standing upon his ship, may watch his 
men bending the sails, raising the anchor, but his mind flings out to 


the journey's end.... 


We were soon ready. Derek wore his jaunty uniform, I wore my 
ordinary business suit. A magnetic field would be about us, so that in 
the transition anything in fairly close contact with our bodies was 


affected by the current. 


Derek said, "I will go first, Charlie." 


"But, Derek—" A fear, greater than the trembling I had felt before, 


leaped at me. Left here alone, with no one on whom to depend! 


He spoke with careful casualness, but his eyes were burning me. 
"Just sit there, and watch. When I am gone, turn on the current as I 


showed you and come after me. I'll wait for you." 


"Where?" I stammered. 


He smiled faintly. "Here. Right here. I'm not going away! Not going 


to move. I'll be here on the couch waiting for you." 


Terrifying words! He had lowered the couch, bending out its short 
legs until the frame of it rested on the board floor. He drew a chair 


up before it and seated me. He sat down on the couch. 


He said, "Oh, one other thing. Just before you start, put out the light. 


We can't tell how long it will be before we return." 


Terrifying words! 


His right hand was on his left wrist where the tiny switch was 


placed. He smiled again. "Good luck to us, Charlie!" 


Good luck to us! The open road, the unknown! 


I sat there staring. He was partly in shadow. The room was very 
silent. Derek lay propped up on one elbow. His hand threw the tiny 


switch. 


There was a breathless moment. Derek's face was set and white, but 
no whiter than my own, I was sure. His eyes were fixed on me. I saw 


him suddenly quiver and twitch a little. 


I murmured, "Derek—" 


At once he spoke, to reassure me. "I'm all right, Charlie. That was 
just the first feel of it." 


There was a faint quivering throb in the room, like a tiny distant 
dynamo throbbing. The current was surging over Derek; his legs 
twitched. 


A moment. The faint throbbing intensified. No louder, but rapid, 
infinitely more rapid. A tiny throb, an aerial whine, faint as the 
whirring wings of a humming bird. It went up the scale, ascending in 
pitch, until presently it was screaming with an aerial microscopic 


VOICe. 


But there seemed no change in Derek. His uniform was glowing a 


trifle, that was all. His face was composed now; he smiled, but did 
not speak. His eyes roved away from me, as though now he were 


seeing things that I could not see. 


Another moment. No change. 


Why, what was this? I blinked, gasped. There was a change! My 
gaze was fastened upon Derek's white face. White? It was more than 


white now! A silver sheen seemed to be coming to his skin! 


I think no more than a minute had passed. His face was glowing, 
shimmering. A transparent look was coming to it, a thinness, a 
sudden unsubstantiality! He dropped his elbow and lay on the couch, 


stretched at full length at my feet. His eyes were staring. 


And suddenly I realized that the face that held those staring eyes was 
erased! A shimmering apparition of Derek was stretched here before 
me. I could see through it now! Beneath the shimmering, blurred 
outlines of his body I could see the solid folds of the couch cover. A 


ghost of Derek here. An apparition—fading—dissipating! 


A gossamer outline of him, imponderable, intangible. 


I leaped to my feet, staring down over him. 


"Derek!" 


The shape of him did not move. Every instant it was more vaporous, 


more unreal. 


I thought, "He's gone!" 


No! He was still there. A white mist of his form on the couch. 
Melting, dissipating in the light like a fog before sunshine. A wisp of 
it left, like a breath, and then there was nothing. 


I sat on the couch. I had put out the light. Around me the room was 
black. My fingers found the small switch at my wrist. I pressed it 


across its tiny arc. 


The first shock was slight, but infinitely strange. A shuddering, 
twitching sensation ran all over me. It made my head reel, swept a 
wave of nausea over me, a giddiness, a feeling that I was falling 
through darkness. I lay on the couch, bracing myself. The current 
was whining up its tiny scale. I could feel it now. A tiny throbbing, 


communicating itself to my physical being. 


And then in a moment I realized that my body was throbbing. The 


vibration of the current was communicating itself to the most minute 


cells of my body. An indescribable tiny quivering within me. 
Strange, frightening, sickening at first. But the sickness passed, and 


in a moment I found it almost pleasant. 


I could see nothing. The room was wholly dark. I lay on my side on 
the couch, my eyes staring into the blackness around me. I could 
hear the humming of the current, and then it seemed to fade. 
Abruptly I felt a sense of lightness. My body, lying on the couch, 


pressed less heavily. 


I gripped my arm. I was solid, substantial as before. I touched the 
couch. It was the couch which was changing, not I! The couch cover 


queerly seemed to melt under my hand! 


The sense of my own lightness grew upon me. A lightness, a 
freedom, pressed me, as though chains and shackles which all my 


life had encompassed me were falling away. A wild, queer freedom. 


I wondered where Derek was. Had I arrived in the other realm? Was 
he here? I had no idea how much time had passed: a minute or two, 


perhaps. 


Or was I still in Derek's laboratory? The darkness was as solid, 


impenetrable as ever. No, not quite dark! I saw something now. A 


glowing, misty outline around me. Then I saw that it was not the 
new, unknown realm, but still Derek's room. A shadowy, spectral 


room, and the light, which dimly illumined it, was from outside. 


I lay puzzling, my own situation forgotten for the moment. The light 
came from overhead, in another room of the apartment house. I 
stared. Around me now was a dim vista of distance, and vague, 
blurred, misty outlines of the apartment building above me. The 
shadowy world I had left now lay bare. There was a moment when I 
thought I could see far away across a spectral city street. The 
shadows of the great city were around me. They glowed, and then 


were gone. 


A hand gripped my arm in a solid grip. Derek's voice sounded. 


"Are you all right?" 


"Yes," I murmured. The couch had faded. I was conscious that I had 
floated or drifted down a few inches, to a new level. The level of the 
cellar floor beneath the couch. Cellar floor! It was not that now. Yet 

there was something solid here, a solid ground, and I was lying upon 


it, with Derek sitting beside me. 


I murmured again, "Yes, I'm all right." 


My groping hand felt the ground. It was soil, with a growth of 
vegetation like a grass sward on it. Were we outdoors? It suddenly 
seemed so. I could feel soft, warm air on my face and had a sense of 
open distance around me. A light was growing, a vague, diffused 


light, as though day were swiftly coming upon us. 


I felt Derek fumbling at my wrist. "That's all, Charlie." 


There was a slight shock. Derek was pulling me up beside him. I 
found myself on my feet, with light around me. I stood wavering, 
gripping Derek. It was as though I had closed my eyes, and now they 
were suddenly open. I was aware of daylight, color, and movement. 
A world of normality here, normal to me now because I was part of 


it. The realm of the unknown! 


Chapter 4: "Hope, I Came...." 


I think I was first conscious of a queer calmness which had settled 
upon me, as though now I had withdrawn contact with the turmoil of 
our world! Something was gone, and in its place came a calmness. 
But that was a mere transition. It had passed in a moment. I stood 


trembling with eagerness, as I know Derek was trembling. 


A radiant effulgence of light was around us, clarifying, growing. 
There was ground beneath our feet, and sky overhead. A rational 
landscape, strangely familiar. A physical world like my own, but, it 


seemed, with a new glory upon it. Nature, calmly serene. 


I had thought we were standing in daylight. I saw now it was bright 
starlight. An evening, such as the evening we had just left in our own 
world. The starlight showed everything clearly. I could see a fair 


distance. 


We stood at the top of a slight rise. I saw gentle, slightly undulating 
country. A brook nearby wound through a grove of trees and lost 
itself. Suddenly, with a shock, I realized how familiar this was! We 
stood facing what in New York City we call West. The contour of 
this land was familiar enough for me to identify it. A mile or so 


ahead lay a river; it shimmered in its valley, with cliffs on its further 


side. Near at hand the open country was dotted with trees and 
checkered with round patches of cultivated fields. And there were 


occasional habitations, low, oval houses of green thatch. 


The faint flush of a recent sunset lay upon the landscape, mingled 
with the starlight. A road—a white ribbon in the starlight—wound 
over the countryside toward the river. Animals, strange of aspect, 
were slowly dragging carts. There were distant figures working in 
the fields. 


A city lay ahead of us, set along this nearer bank of the river. A city! 
It seemed a primitive village. All was primitive, as though here 
might be some lost Indian tribe of our early ages. The people were 
picturesque, the field workers garbed in vivid colors. The flat little 


carts, slow moving, with broad-horned oxen. 


This quiet village, drowsing beside the calm-flowing river, seemed 
all very normal. I could fancy that it was just after sundown of a 
quiet workday. There was a faint flush of pink upon everything: the 
glory of the sun just set. And as though to further my fancy, in the 


village by the river, like an angelus, a faint-toned bell was chiming. 


We stood for a moment gazing silently. I felt wholly normal. A 


warm, pleasant wind fanned my hot face. The sense of lightness was 


gone. This was normality to me. 


Derek murmured, "Hope was to meet me here." 


And then we both saw her. She was coming toward us along the 
road. A slight, girlish figure, clothed in queerly vivid garments: a 
short jacket of blue cloth with wide-flowing sleeves, knee-length 
pantaloons of red, with tassels dangling from them, and a wide red 
sash about her waist. Pale golden hair was piled in a coil upon her 
head... 


She was coming toward us along the edge of the road, from the 
direction of the city. She was only a few hundred feet from us when 
we first saw her, coming swiftly, furtively it seemed. A low pike 
fence bordered the road. She seemed to be shielding herself in the 


shadows beside it. 


We stood waiting in the starlight. The nearest figures in the field and 
on the road were too far away to notice us. The girl advanced. Her 
white arm went up in a gesture, and Derek answered. She left the 
road, crossing the field toward us. As she came closer, I saw how 
very beautiful she was. A girl of eighteen, perhaps, a fantastic little 
figure with her vivid garments. The starlight illumined her white 


face, anxious, apprehensive, but eager. 


"Derek!" 


He said, "Hope, I came...." 


I stood silently watching. Derek's arms went out, and the girl, with a 


little cry, came running forward and threw herself into them. 


Chapter 5: Intrigue 


"Am I in time, Hope?" 


"Yes, but the festival is to-night. In an hour or two now. Oh Derek, if 


the king holds this festival, the toilers will revolt. They won't stand it 


" 


"To-night! It mustn't be held to-night! It doesn't give me time, time 


to plan." 


I stood listening to their vehement, half-whispered words. For a 


moment or two, absorbed, they ignored me. 


"The king will make his choice to-night, Derek. He has announced 
it. Blanca or Sensua for his queen. And if he chooses the Crimson 


Sensua—" She stammered, then she went on: 


"If he does—there will be bloodshed. The toilers are waiting, just to 


learn his choice." 


Derek exclaimed, "But to-night is too soon! I've got to plan. Hope, 


where does Rohbar stand in this?" 


Strange intrigue! I pieced it together now, from their words, and 
from what presently they briefly told me. A festival was about to be 
held, an orgy of feasting and merrymaking, of music and dancing. 
And during it, this young King Leonto was to choose his queen. 
There were two possibilities. The Crimson Sensua, a profligate, 
debauched woman who, as queen, would further oppress the 
workers. And Blanca, a white beauty, risen from the toilers to be a 


favorite at the Court. Hope was her handmaiden. 


If Blanca were chosen, the toilers would be appeased. She was one 
of them. She would lead this king from his profligate ways, would 


win from him justice for the workers. 


But Derek and Hope both knew that the pure and gentle Blanca 
would never be the king's choice. And to-night the toilers would 


definitely know it, and the smoldering revolt would burst into flame. 


And there was this Rohbar. Derek said, "He is the king's henchman, 
Charlie." 


I stood here in the starlight, listening to them. This strange primitive 
realm. There were no modern weapons here. We had brought none. 
The current used in our transition would have exploded the 


cartridges of a revolver. I had a dirk which Hope now gave me, and 


that was all. 


Primitive intrigue. I envisaged this chaotic nation, with its toilers 
ignorant as the oppressed Mexican peons at their worst. Striving to 
better themselves, yet, not knowing how. Ready to shout for any 
leader who might with vainglorious words set himself up as a 


patriot. 


This Rohbar, perhaps, was planning to do just that. 


And so was Derek! He said, "Hope, if you could persuade the king to 
postpone the festival—if Blanca would help persuade him—yjust 


until to-morrow night...." 


"I can try, Derek. But the festival is planned for an hour or two from 


" 


now. 


"Where is the king?" 


"In his palace, near the festival gardens." 


She gestured to the south. My mind went back to New York City. 
This hillock, where we were standing in the starlight beside a tree, 
was in my world about Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street. The king's 


palace—the festival gardens—stood down at the Battery, where the 


rivers met in the broad water of the harbor. 


Derek was saying, "We haven't much time: can you get us to the 


palace?" 


"Yes. I have a cart down there on the road." 


"And the cloaks for Charlie and me?" 


"Yes." 


"Good!" said Derek. "We'll go with you. It's a long chance; he 
probably won't postpone it. If he does not, we'll be among the 


audience. And when he chooses the Red Sensua—" 


She shuddered, "Oh, Derek—" And I thought I heard her whisper, 
"Oh, Alexandre—" and I saw his finger go to his lips. 


His arm went around her. She huddled, small as a child against his 


tall, muscular body. 


He said gently, "Don't be afraid, little Hope." 


His face was grim, his eyes were gleaming. I saw him suddenly as an 


instinctive military adventurer. An anachronism in our modern New 


York City. Born in a wrong age. But here in this primitive realm he 


was at home. 


I plucked at him. "How can you—how can we dare plunge into this 
thing? Hidden with cloaks, yes. But you talk of leading these 


toilers." 


He cast Hope away and confronted me. "I can do it! You'll see, 
Charlie." He was very strangely smiling. "You'll see. But I don't 
want to come into the open right away. Not to-night. But if we can 


only postpone this accursed festival." 


We had been talking perhaps five minutes. We were ready now to 


start away. Derek said: 


"Whatever comes, Charlie, I want you to take care of Hope. Guard 


her for me, will you?" 


I said, "Yes, I will try to." 


Hope smiled as she held out her hand to me. "I will not be afraid, 
with Derek's friend." 


Her English was of different intonation from our own, but it was her 


native language, I could not doubt. 


I took her cold, slightly trembling hand. "Thank you, Hope." 


Her eyes were misty with starlight. Tender eyes, but the tenderness 


was not for me. 


"Yes," I repeated. "You can depend upon me, Derek." 


We left the hillock. A food-laden cart came along the road. The 
driver, a boy vivid in jacket and wide trousers of red and blue, 
bravely worn but tattered, ran alongside guiding the oxen. When 
they had passed we followed, and presently we came to the cloaks 
Hope had hidden. Derek and I donned them. They were long 


crimson cloaks with hoods. 


Hope said, "Many are gathering for the festival shrouded like that. 


You will not be noticed now." 


Further along the road we reached a little eminence. I saw the river 
ahead of us, and a river behind us. And a few miles to the south, an 
open spread of water where the rivers joined. Familiar contours! The 
Hudson River! The East River. And down at the end of the island, 
New York Harbor. 


Hope gestured that way. "The king's palace is there." 


We were soon passing occasional houses, primitive thatched 
dwellings. I saw inside one. Workers were seated over their frugal 
evening meal. Always the same vivid garments, jaunty but tattered. 
We passed one old fellow in a field, working late in the starlight. A 
man bent with age, but still a tiller of the soil. Hope waved to him 
and he responded, but the look he gave us as we hurried by shrouded 


in our crimson cloaks was sullenly hostile. 


We came to an open cart. It stood by the roadside. An ox with 
shaggy coat and spreading horns was fastened to the fence. It was a 
small cart with small rollers like wheels. Seats were in it and a vivid 


canopy over it. We climbed in and rumbled away. 


And this starlit road in our own world was Broadway! We were 
presently passing close to the river's edge. This quiet, peaceful, 
starlit river! Why, in our world it was massed with docks! Great 
ocean liners, huge funneled, with storied decks lay here! Under this 
river, tunnels with endless passing vehicles! Tubes, with speeding 


trains crowded with people! 


The reality here was so different! Behind us what seemed an upper 
city was strung along the river. Ahead of us also there were streets 
and houses, the city of the workers. A bell was tolling. Along all the 


roads now we could see the moving yellow spots of lights on the 


holiday carts headed for the festival. And there were spots of yellow 


torchlight from boats on the river. 


We soon were entering the city streets. Narrow dirt streets they were, 
with primitive shacks to the sides. Women came to the doorways to 
stare at our little cart rumbling hastily past. I was conscious of my 
crimson cloak, and conscious of the sullen glances of hate which 
were flung at it from every side, here in this squalid, forlorn section 


where the workers lived. 


Along every street now the carts were passing, converging to the 
south. They were filled, most of them, with young men and girls, all 
in gaudy costumes. Some of them, like ourselves, were shrouded in 
crimson cloaks. The carts occasionally were piled with flowers. As 
one larger than us, and moving faster rumbled by, a girl in it stood up 
and pelted me with blossoms. She wore a crimson robe, but it had 
fallen from her shoulders. I caught a glimpse of her face, framed in 
flowing dark hair, and of eyes with laughter in them, mocking me, 


alluring. 


We came at last to the end of the island. There seemed to be a 
thousand or more people arriving, or here already. The tip of the 
island had an esplanade with a broad canopy behind it. Burning 


torches of wood gave flames of yellow, red and blue fire. A throng of 


gay young people promenaded the walk, watching the arriving boats. 


And here, behind the walk at the water's edge, was a garden of trees 
and lawn, shrubs and beds of tall vivid flowers. Nooks were here to 
shelter lovers, pools of water glinted red and green with the reflected 
torchlight. In one of the pools I saw a group of girls bathing, sportive 


as dolphins. 


To one side at a little distance up the river, banked against the water, 
was a broad, low building: the palace of the king. About it were 
broad gardens, with shrubs and flowers. The whole was surrounded 


by a high metal fence, spiked on top. 


The main gate was near at hand; we left our cart. Close to the gate 
was a guard standing alert, a jaunty fellow in leather pantaloons and 
leather jacket, with a spiked helmet, and in his hand a huge, sharp- 
pointed lance. The gardens of the palace, what we could see of them, 
seemed empty—none but the favored few might enter here. But as I 
climbed from the cart, I got the impression that just inside the fence 
a figure was lurking. It started away as we approached the gate. The 
guard had not seen it—the drab figure of a man in what seemed to be 
dripping garments, as though perhaps he had swum in from the 


water. 


And Derek saw him. He muttered, "They are everywhere." 


Hope led us to the gate. The guard recognized her. At her imperious 
gesture he stood aside. We passed within. I saw the palace now as a 
long winged structure of timber and stone, with a high tower at the 
end of one wing. The building fronted the river, but here on the 
garden side there was a broad doorway up an incline, twenty feet up 
and over a small bridge, spanning what seemed a dry moat. Beyond 
it, a small platform, then an oval archway, the main entrance to the 


building. 


Derek and I, shrouded in our crimson cloaks with hoods covering us 


to the eyes, followed Hope into the palace. 


Chapter 6: The King's Henchmen 


The long room was bathed in colored lights. There was an ornate 
tiled floor. Barbaric draperies of heavy fabric shrouded the archways 
and windows. It was a totally barbaric apartment. It might have been 
the audience chamber of some fabled Eastern Prince of our early 
ages. Yet not quite that either. There was a primitive modernity here. 
I could not define it, could not tell why I felt this strangeness. 
Perhaps it was the aspect of the people. The room was crowded with 
men and gay laughing girls in fancy dress costumes. Half of them at 
least were shrouded in crimson cloaks, but most of the hoods were 
back. They moved about, laughing and talking, evidently waiting for 
the time to come for them to go to the festival. We pushed our way 


through them. 


Derek murmured, "Keep your hood up, Charlie." 


A girl plucked at me. "Handsome man, let me see." She thrust her 
painted lips up to mine as though daring me to kiss them. Hope 
shoved her away. Her parted cloak showed her white, beautiful body 
with the dark tresses of her hair shrouding it. Exotically lovely she 
was, with primitive, unrestrained passions—typical of the land in 
which she lived. 


"This way," whispered Hope. "Keep close together. Do not speak!" 


We moved forward and stood quietly against the wall of the room, 
where great curtains hid us partly from view. Under a canopy, at a 
table on a raised platform near one end of the apartment, sat the 
youthful monarch. I saw him as a man of perhaps thirty. He was in 
holiday garb, robed in silken hose of red and white, a strangely 
fashioned doublet, and a close-fitting shirt. Bare-headed, with thick 
black hair, long to the base of his neck. 


He sat at the table with a calm dignity. But he relaxed here in the 
presence of his favored courtiers. He was evidently in a high good 
humor this night, giving directions for the staging of the spectacle, 
despatching messengers. I stood gazing at him. A very kingly fellow 
this. There was about him, that strange mingled look of barbarism 


and modernity. 


Hope approached him and knelt. Derek and I could hear their voices, 


although the babble of the crowd went on. 


"My little Hope, what is it? Stand up, child." 


She said, "Your Highness, a message from Blanca." 


He laughed. "Say no more! I know it already! She does not want this 
festival. The workers,"—what a world of sardonic contempt he put 
into that one word!—"the workers will be offended because we take 
pleasure to-night. Bah!" But he was still laughing. "Say no more, 
little Hope. Tell Blanca to dance and sing her best this night. I am 


making my choice. Did you know that?" 


Hope was silent. He repeated, "Did you know that?" 


"Yes, Your Highness," she murmured. 


"I choose our queen to-night, child. Blanca or Sensua." He sighed. 
"Both are very beautiful. Do you know which one I am going to 


choose?" 


"No," she said. 


"Nor do I, little Hope. Nor do I." 


He dismissed her. "Go now. Don't bother me." 


She parted her lips as though to make another protest, but his eyes 
suddenly flashed. 


"IT would not have you annoy me again. Do you understand?" 


She turned away, back toward where Derek and I were lurking. The 
chattering crowd in the room had paid no attention to Hope, but 
before she could reach us a man detached himself from a nearby 
group and accosted her. A commanding figure, he was, I think, quite 
the largest man in the room. An inch or two taller than Derek, at the 
least. He wore his red cloak with the hood thrown back upon his 
wide heavy shoulders. A bullet-head with close-clipped black hair. A 
man of about the king's age, he had a face of heavy features, and 


flashing dark eyes. A scoundrel adventurer, this king's henchman. 


Hope said, "What is it, Rohbar?" 


"You will join our party, little Hope?" He laid a heavy hand on her 
white arm. His face was turned toward me. I could not miss the 


gleaming look in his eyes as he regarded her. 


"No," she said. 


It seemed that he twitched at her, but she broke away from him. 


Anger crossed his face, but the desirous look in his eyes remained. 


"You are very bold, Hope, to spurn me like this." He had lowered his 
voice as though fearful that the king might hear him. 


"Let me alone!" she said. 


She darted away from him, but before she joined us she stood 


waiting until he turned away. 


"No use," Hope whispered. "There is nothing we can do here. You 


heard what the king said—and the festival is already begun." 


Derek stood a moment, lost in thought. He was gazing across the 
room to where Rohbar was standing with a group of girls. He said at 


last: 


"Come on, Charlie. We'll watch this festival. This damn fool king 


will choose the Red Sensua." He shrugged. "There will be chaos...." 


We shoved our way from the room, went out of the main doorway 
and hurried through the gardens of the palace. The red-cloaked 
figures were leaving the building now for the festival grounds. We 
waited for a group of them to pass so that we might walk alone. As 
we neared the gate, passing through the shadows of high flowered 
shrubs, a vague feeling that we were being followed shot through 
me. In a moment there was so much to see that I forgot it, but I held 


my hand on my dirk and moved closer to Hope. 


We reached the entrance to the canopy. A group of girls, red-cloaked, 
were just coming out. They rushed past us. They ran, discarding their 
cloaks. Their white bodies gleamed under the colored lights as they 


rushed to the pool and dove. 


We were just in time. Hope whispered, "The king will be here any 


moment." 


Beneath the canopy was a broad arena of seats. A platform, like a 
stage, was at one end. It was brilliantly illuminated with colored 
torches held aloft by girls in flowing robes, each standing like a 
statue with her light held high. The place was crowded. In the gloom 
of the darkened auditorium we found seats off to one side, near the 


open edge of the canopy. We sat, with Hope between us. 


Derek whispered, "Shakespeare might have staged a play ina 
fashion like this." 


A primitive theatrical performance. There was no curtain for 
interlude between what might have been the acts of a vaudeville. The 
torch girls, like pages, ranged themselves in a line across the front of 
the stage. They were standing there as we took our seats. The vivid 


glare of their torches concealed the stage behind them. 


There was a few moments wait, then, amid hushed silence, the king 
with his retinue came in. He sat in a canopied box off to one side. 
When he was seated, he raised his arm and the buzz of conversation 


in the audience began again. 


Presently the page girls moved aside from the stage. The buzz of the 
audience was stilted. The performance, destined to end so soon in 


tragedy, now began. 


Chapter 7: The Crimson Murderess 


Hope murmured. "The three-part music comes first. There will first 
be the spiritual." 


An orchestra was seated on the stage in a semi-circle. It was 
composed of men and women musicians, and there seemed to be 
over a hundred of them. They sat in three groups; the center group 
was about to play. In a solemn hush the leaderless choirs, with all its 
players garbed in white, began its first faint note. I craned to get a 
clear view of the stage. This white choir seemed almost all wood- 
wind. There were tiny pipes in little series such as Pan might have 
used. Flutes, and flageolets; and round-bellied little instruments of 
clay, like ocarinas. And pitch-pipes, long and slender as a marsh 


reed. 


In a moment I was lost in the music. It began softly, with single 
muted notes from a single instrument, echoed by the others, running 
about the choir like a will-o'-the-wisp. It was faint, as though very 
far away, made more sweet by distance. And then it swelled, came 


nearer. 


I had never heard such music as this. Primitive! It was not that. Nor 


barbaric! Nothing like the music of our ancient world. Nor was it 


what I might conceive to be the music of our future. A thing apart, 
unworldly, ethereal. It swept me, carried me off; it was an exaltation 
of the spirit lifting me. It was triumphant now. It surged, but there 
was in its rhythm, the beat of its every instrument, nothing but the 
soul of purity. And then it shimmered into distance again, faint and 
exquisite music of a dream. Crooning, pleading, the speech of 


whispering angels. 


It ceased. There was a storm of applause. 


I breathed again. Why, this was what music might be in our world 


but was not. I thought of our blaring jazz. 


Hope said, "Now they play the physical music. Then Sensua will 


dance with Blanca. We will see then which one the king chooses." 


On the stage all the torches were extinguished save those which were 
red. The arena was darker than before. The stage was bathed with a 
deep crimson. Music of the physical senses! It was, indeed, no more 
like the other choir than is the body to the spirit. 


There were stringed instruments playing now; deep-toned, singing 
zithers, and instruments of rounded, swelling bodies, like great viols 


with sensuous, throbbing voices. Music with a swift rhythm, marked 


by the thump of hollow gourds. It rose with its voluptuous swell into 
a paean of abandonment, and upon the tide of it, the crimson Sensua 
flung herself upon the stage. She stood motionless for a moment that 
all might regard her. The crimson torchlight bathed her, stained 
crimson the white flush of her limbs, her heavy shoulders, her full, 


rounded throat. 


A woman in her late twenties. Voluptuous of figure, with crimson 
veils half-hiding, half-revealing it. A face of coarse, sensuous beauty. 
A face wholly evil, and it seemed to me wholly debauched. Dark 
eyes with beaded lashes. Heavy lips painted scarlet. A pagan woman 
of the streets. One might have encountered such a woman 
swaggering in some ancient street of some ancient city, flaunting the 


finery given her by a rich and profligate eastern prince. 


She stood a moment with smoldering, passion-filled eyes, gazing 
from beneath her lowered lids. Her glance went to the king's canopy, 
and flashed a look of confidence, of triumph. The king answered it 
with a smile. He leaned forward over his railing, watching her 


intently. 


With the surge of the music she moved into her dance. Slowly she 
began, quite slowly. A posturing and swaying of hips like a nautch 


girl. She made the rounds of the musicians, leering at them. She 


stood in the whirl of the music, almost ignoring it, stood at the front 
of the stage with a gaze of slumberous, insolent passion flung at the 
king. A knife was in her hand now. She held it aloft. The red 
torchlight caught its naked blade. With shuddering fancy I seemed to 
see it dripping crimson. She frowned, and struck it at a phantom 
lover. She backed away. She stooped and knelt. She knelt and 
seemed with her empty arms to be caressing a murdered lover's 


head. She kissed him, rained upon his dead lips her macabre kisses. 


And then she was up on her bare feet, again circling the stage. Her 
anklets clanked as she moved with the tread of a tigress. The 


musicians shrank from her waving blade. 


A girl in white veils was suddenly disclosed standing at the back of 


the stage. 


Derek whispered, "Is that Blanca?" 


"Yes," whispered Hope. 


Blanca stood watching her rival. The crimson Sensua passed her, 
took her suddenly by the wrist, drew her forward. For an instant I 
thought it might have been rehearsed. I saw Blanca as a slim, gentle 


girl in white, with a white head-dress. A dancer who could symbolize 


purity, now in the grip of red passion. 


An instant, and then horror struck us. And I could feel it surge over 
the audience. A gasp of horror. The frightened girl in white tried to 
escape. The musicians wavered and broke. I stared, stricken, with 
freezing blood. Upon the stage the knife went swiftly up; it came 
down; then up again. The red Sensua stood gloating. The knife she 


waved aloft was truly dripping crimson now. 


With a choked, gasping scream the white girl of the toilers crumpled 


and fell.... She lay motionless, at the feet of the crimson murderess. 


Chapter 8: "Why, This Is Treason!" 


There was a gasp. The audience sat frozen. On the stage, with no one 
lifting a hand to stop her, the crimson murderess made a leap and 
vanished. A moment, and then the spell broke. A girl in the audience 
screamed. Some one moved to stand up and overturned a seat with a 


crash. 


The amphitheater under the canopy broke into a pandemonium. 
Screams and shouts, crashing of seats, screaming, frightened people 
struggling to get out of the darkness. The torches on the stage were 


dropped and extinguished. The darkness leaped upon us. 


Derek and I were gripping Hope. We were struck by a bench flung 
backward from in front. People were rushing at us. We were swept 


along in the panic of the crowd. 


I heard Derek shout, "We must keep together!" 


We fought, but we were swept backward. We found ourselves 
outside the canopy. Torchlight was here. It glimmered on the pool of 
water. People were everywhere rushing past us, some one way, some 
another. Aimless, with the shock of terror upon them. Under the 


canopy they were still screaming. 


I was momentarily separated from Derek and Hope. I very nearly 
stumbled into the pool. A girl was here, crouched on the stone bank. 
Her wet crimson veils clung to her white body. Her long, wet hair 
lay on her. I stumbled against her. She raised her face. Eyes, wide 


with terror. Mute, painted red lips.... 


I heard Derek calling again, "Charlie!" I shoved my way back to 
him. The crowd was thinning out around us. Girls were climbing 
from the pool, rushing off in terror, to mingle with the milling 
throng. Among the crowd now, down by the edge of the bay, I saw 
the sinister figures of men come running. The toilers, miraculously 
appearing everywhere! I saw, across the pool, a terrified girl 
crouching. A huge man in a black cloak came leaping. The colored 
lights in the trees glittered on his upraised knife blade as it 
descended. The girl fell with a shuddering scream. The murderer 


turned and whirled away into the crowd. 


"Charlie!" 


I was back with Derek and Hope. Hope stood trembling, with her 


hand pressed against her mouth. Derek gripped me. 


"That cloak, get it off!" He ripped his crimson cloak from him and 


tossed it away. He jerked mine off. "Too dangerous! That's the 


crimson badge of death to-night." 


We stood revealed in the clothes of our own world. My business suit, 
in which that day I had worked in Wall Street. Derek in his swagger 
uniform. He stood drawn to his full height, a powerful figure. The 
wires of our mechanism showed at his wrists. They dangled at the 
back of his neck, mounting to that strangely fashioned electrode 


clamped to his head. Strange, awe-inspiring figure of a man! 


We were momentarily alone under the colored lights of the trees. 


Hope murmured, "But they will see us—see you...." 


Derek's face was grim, but at her words he laughed harshly. "See us! 
What matter?" He swung on me. "It forces our hand; we've got to 

come out in the open now! This murder—this king! My God, what a 
fool to let himself get into such a condition as this! His people—this 


chaos—what a fool!" 


He had drawn his dirk. I realized that I was holding mine. Near us 
the body of a crimson noble was lying under a tree. A sword was 


there on the ground. Derek sprang for it, waved it aloft. 


I think that no more than a minute or two had passed since the 


murder. Down by the water the boats were hastily loading and 


leaving the dock. One of them overturned. There were screams 
everywhere. Red forms lay inert upon the ground where they had 
been trampled, or stabbed. But the prowling figures of the toilers 


now seemed to have vanished. 


Derek gestured. "Look at the palace! The garden!" 


Beyond the canopy I could see the dim gardens surrounding the 
palace. I glimpsed the high fence, and the gateway in front. A mob of 
toilers was there. The guard at the gate had fled. The mob was 
surging through. Men and women in the vivid garments of the fields, 
armed with sticks and clubs and stones and the implements of 
agriculture. They milled at the gate; rushed through; scattered over 


the garden. Their shouts floated back to us in a blended murmur. 


We were standing only a dozen feet from the edge of the pavilion. 
No one seemed yet to have noticed us. A few straggling lights had 
come on under the canopy. I could see the dead lying there in the 


wreckage of overturned seats. 


Derek said, "We can't help it—it's done. Look at them! They're 


attacking the palace!" 


This mob springing miraculously into existence! I realized that the 


toilers had planned that if Sensua were chosen they would attack the 
festival. The murder of Blanca had come as big a surprise to them as 


to uS.... 


"Come on! Can you get into the palace, Hope? The king must have 
gotten back there. Get your wits, girl!" Derek stood gripping her, 
shaking her. 


"Yea, there's an underground passage. He probably went that way." 


From the palace gardens the shouts of the mob sounded louder now. 
And from within the building there was an alarm bell tumultuously 


clanging. 


Hope gasped, "This way." 


She led us back into the pavilion. We clambered over its broken 
seats, past its grewsome huddled figures. Some were still moving... 
We went to a small door under the platform. A dim room was here, 
deserted now. Against the wall was a large wardrobe closet; stage 
costumes were hanging in it. The closet was fully twenty feet deep. 
We pushed our way through the hanging garments. Hope fumbled at 
the blank board wall in the rear. Her groping fingers found a secret 


panel. A door swung aside and a rush of dank cool air came at us. 


The dark outlines of a tunnel stretched ahead. 


"In, Charlie!" 


I crouched and stepped through the door. Hope closed it behind us. 
The tunnel passage was black, but soon we began to see its vague 
outlines. Derek, sword in hand, led us. I clutched my dirk. We went 
perhaps five hundred feet. Down at first, then up again. I figured we 
were under the palace gardens now, as the tunnel was winding to the 


left. There were occasional small lights. 


Derek whispered to Hope, "The toilers don't know of this?" 


"No " 


"Where does it bring us out?" I whispered. 


"Into the lower floor of the castle. The king must have gone this way. 
There might be a guard, Derek. What will you do?" 


He laughed. "I can handle this mob. Disperse it! You'll see! And 
handle the king." He laughed again grimly. "There is no Blanca to 


choose now." 


The tunnel went round a sharp angle and began steeply ascending. 


Derek stopped. 


"How much further, Hope?" 


"Not far," she whispered. 


We crept forward. The tunnel was more like a small corridor now. 
Beyond Derek's crouching figure, in the dimness I could see a 
doorway. Derek turned and gestured to us to keep back. A palace 


guard was standing there. His pike went up. 


"Who are you?" 


"A friend." 


But the man lunged with his pike. Derek leaped aside. His sword 
flashed; the flat of it struck the fellow in the face. Derek, with 
incredible swiftness, was upon him. They went down together and 
before the man could shout, Derek had struck him on the head with 
the sword hilt. The guard lay motionless. Derek climbed up as we 


ran forward to join him. 


I noticed now, for the first time, that in his left hand Derek held a 
small metal cylinder. A weapon, strange to me, which he had brought 


with him. He had not mentioned it. He had produced it, when 


menaced by this guard. Then he evidently decided not to use it. 


He shoved it back in his pocket. He whirled on us, panting. "Hurry! 
Close that door!" 


We closed the door of the tunnel. 


"Charlie, help me move him!" 


We dragged the prostrate figure of the unconscious guard aside into 
a shadow of the wall. We were in a lower room of the palace. It 
seemed momentarily unoccupied. Overhead we could hear the 
footsteps of running people. A confusion in the palace, and outside in 
the garden the shouts of the menacing throng of toilers. And above it 


all, the wild clanging of the alarm bell from the palace tower. 


Derek said swiftly, "Get us to the king!" 


Hope led us through the castle corridors, and up a flight of steps to 
the main floor. The rooms here were thronged with terrified people 
—crimson nobles in their bedraggled finery of the festival. In all the 


chaos no one seemed to notice us. 


We mounted another staircase. We found a vacant room; through its 


windows we looked a moment, gazing into the garden. It was 


jammed with a menacing mob, which milled about, leaderless, 
waving crude weapons, shouting imprecations at the palace. At the 
foot of the main steps the throng stood packed, but none dared to 
mount. A group of the palace guards stood on the platform over the 


moat. 


Derek turned away impatiently. "Let's get to the king." 


We mounted to the upper story. The castle occupants stared at Derek 
and me as we passed them. A group of girls at the head of the 


staircase fled before us. 


"The king," Derek demanded, "Which is his apartment? Hurry, 


Hope, we've no time now!" 


We found the frightened king seated on a couch with his counsellors 
around him. It was a small room in this top story of the castle, with 
long windows to the floor. I saw that they gave onto a balcony which 
overlooked the gardens. There were perhaps twenty or thirty people 
huddled in the room. A confusion existed here as everywhere else— 
no one knowing what to do in this crisis. And that cursed alarm bell 


wildly adding to the turmoil. We paused at the doorway. 


"Now," whispered Derek. He drew himself to his full height. His 


eyes were flashing. It was a Derek I had not seen before; he wore an 
air of mastery. As though he, and not the frightened, trembling 
monarch on the couch, were master here. And as I stared at him that 
instant in this primitive chaotic environment, the power of him swept 
me. A conqueror. The strange electrode clamped to his head gave 


him an aspect miraculous, awe inspiring. 


He strode forward across the apartment. The king was just giving 
some futile, vague command to be transmitted to his guards down 
below. A hush fell over the room at our appearance. The king half 


stood up, then sank back. 


"Why—why—who—" 


I saw Rohbar here. His long crimson cloak hung from his shoulders, 
with its hood thrown back. Beneath it, as it parted in front, his 
leather uniform was visible. A sword was strapped to his waist. He 
was striding back and forth with folded arms, frowning, but his gaze 
was very keen. Rohbar was not frightened. He seemed rather to be 
gauging the situation, pondering how he might turn it to his own 
ends. He stopped short and swung about to face us. His jaw dropped 


with surprise, amazement, at our strangeness. 


Derek confronted him. His bulk, and huge weight towered even over 


Derek. The king gasped and sat helplessly staring. 


Rohbar spoke first. "Who are you?" 


"This mob must be dispersed. Don't stand looking at me like that, 


man!" 


Derek spoke in friendly fashion, but vehemently. "This is no time for 


explanations." 


They were menacing each other. Rohbar's heavy hand fell to his 
sword, but Derek boldly pushed him away. He faced the king. 


"Your Majesty...." 


The king stared blankly at him. The title was no doubt strange to this 


realm, but no stranger than Derek's aspect. 


"Your Majesty...." 


But the noise from the garden, the confusion which now broke out in 


the room, and that damnable clattering bell, drowned his words. 


The king found his voice. "Be quiet, all of you!" He was on his feet. 


He demanded of Derek again, "Who are you?" 


Derek said swiftly, "I'll show you. I can disperse this mob! Charlie, 


come." 


It seemed as though the gaze of everyone in the room went to me. I 
drew myself up and flashed defiance back at them. And I followed 
Derek to one of the balcony windows. He went through it, with me 
after him. I stood at the threshold, watchful of the room behind us. 
Rohbar was standing aside, and I saw now the woman Sensua with 


him. They were whispering, staring at me and Derek. 


I had been wondering why, when Sensua must have known that the 
king would choose her—why she had dared to murder her rival. I 
thought now—as I saw her with Rohbar—that I could guess the 
reason. She loved Rohbar, not the king. Rohbar was plotting to put 
himself on the throne, using Sensua as a lover to that end. He had 
doubtless persuaded her to this murder, knowing it would arouse the 
toilers, precipitate this chaos which was what he wanted. Scheming 
scoundrel! I could not forget the look of desire on his face as he had 


accosted Hope.... 


And now Derek appeared, to add an unknown element to Rohbar's 
plans. There was no way he could guess who or what we were. I saw 
that he was puzzled, was whispering to Sensua about us, doubtless 


wondering how to handle us. 


I saw too, that there were half a dozen crimson cloaked men here 
who were not frightened. They had gathered in a group. They stood 
with hands upon their swords, eyeing me, and watching Rohbar—as 


though at a sign from him they would rush me. 


On the balcony Derek stood with the light from the room upon him. 
The crowd saw him. The main gateway of the palace was just under 
his balcony. The crowd had now started up the steps to where the 
guards were standing at the top. At the sight of Derek the mob let out 


a roar, and those on the steps retreated down again. 


Derek stood at the balcony rail, silent, with upraised arms, gazing 
down upon the menacing throng. There was a moment of startled 
silence as he appeared. Then the shout broke out louder than before. 
The crowd was milling and pushing, but still leaderless. An aimless 
activity. Someone threw a stone. It came hurtling up. It missed Derek 


and struck the castle wall, falling almost at my feet. 


Derek did not move. He stood calmly gazing down; stood like an 


orator waiting for the confusion to die before he would speak. 


From the platform, just beneath Derek, the guards were staring 
wonderingly up, awed, startled. To the right a wing of the building 


turned an angle. The castle tower was there: it rose perhaps a 


hundred feet higher than our balcony. On the railed platform-balcony 
girding its top I saw the figures of other guards standing, gazing 


down at Derek. The clanging bell up there was suddenly stilled. 


I became aware of the king close behind me. His voice rang out: 


"What are you doing? How dare you?" 


Derek whirled, "You fool! To what a pass you have come! Your 


people in arms against you...." 


His violent words brought the king's anger. "How dare you! This is 


treason!" 


I stood alert, with my hand upon my dirk. 


There would be conflict here, I felt that we could not hold it off more 
than a moment longer. My mind leaped to that metal cylinder Derek 
had concealed. A weapon? Then why did he not have it out now? His 
eyes were flashing. The aspect of power, of confidence, upon him 


was unmistakable. It heartened me. I took a step toward him. 


He smiled faintly. "Wait, Charlie." 


The king gasped again. "How dare you? Why, this is treason! 


Rohbar, seize him!" 


Hope was beside me, her eyes watching the room. Rohbar came 
striding forward. Derek rasped, "You perhaps have some sense! Lead 


His Majesty away. Take care of him until this is over." 


They stood with crossing glances. And upon Rohbar's face a look, 


queerly sinister, had come. A smile, sardonic. 


He said abruptly to the king, "I think we should let him have his 
way. What harm?" 


He gestured and Sensua came forward. The crimson murderess! Her 
voluptuous figure was shrouded in a crimson cloak. Her heavy 
painted lips smiled at the King. Her rounded white arms went over 


his shoulders. 


"Leonto, do as Rohbar says. Let this stranger try. It can do no harm." 


The king yielded to her; I watched as she and Rohbar urged him 


through an archway that gave into the adjoining apartment. 


No wonder Rohbar was sardonically smiling! Derek had played into 


his hand. We did not know it then, but we were soon to find it out. 


Chapter 9: "Alexandre—" 


Derek turned back to the balcony. It had been a brief interlude. The 
mob in the garden, the soldiers at the top of the stairway, and the 
other guards high on the bridge of the tower were all standing 
gazing. Shouts again arose as Derek appeared. Again he raised his 


arms. This time his voice rang out. 


"Silence all of you! I am a friend! Silence!" 


At first they did not heed him; then someone shouted: 


"Quiet! Listen to him! Let him talk!" 


The crowd was bellowing, and then they ceased. The bell was still. 


In the hush came Derek's voice: 


"Tam a friend. I come from foreign lands, from distant lands of 


strange people and strange magic." 


For answer the crowd shouted and milled in confusion. A stone came 
up and then another. Derek stood immovable, like a statue gazing 


down at them. 


"I command you to disperse. You will not? Then look at me! Look at 


me, all of you. My will is law beyond this king—beyond these 


palace soldiers—beyond any power you have ever known." 


Then I knew a part of Derek's purpose! He had pressed the 
mechanism at his wrist. He stood imperious with upraised arms. The 
garden was in a tumult, but in a moment it died. A wave of horror 
swept the crowd. A freezing, incredulous horror. They stood staring, 


incredulous, silent, swept with a widening wave of horror. 


The figure of Derek on the balcony was fading, turning luminous. A 
wraith, a ghost of his menacing shape standing there. It faded until it 
was almost gone, and then, as he reversed the mechanism, it 
materialized again. A moment passed, then he stood again solid 


before them. 


His voice rang out, "Will you obey me now? I am a friend of the 


toilers!" 


They were prostrate before him. There is no fear more terrible than 
the fear of the supernatural. In all of history there has been in our 
world no worship more abject than the worship and fear of a 
primitive people for its supernatural God. On the platform beneath 
the balcony, the palace soldiers stared up, horrified. Then they too 


were prostrate before Derek's threatening gestures and commanding 


VOICE. 


I stood watching, listening. And suddenly, from the prostrate crowd, 
a man leaped up. In the silence his amazed voice carried over the 


garden. 


"Alexandre! It is our Prince Alexandre! Our lost prince!" 


He stood staring at Derek, his arms gesturing to his comrade around 


him. He shouted it again: 


"Our rightful king, come back to us! Don't you recognize him? J saw 
him go! He went like that—fading into a ghost. Ten years ago, when 
Leonto killed his father and would have killed him had he not 


escaped!" 


The crowd was standing up now. They recognized Derek! There was 


no doubt of it. The garden was ringing with the tumultuous shouts, 


"Alexandre! Our lost prince has come back to us!" 


My head was whirling with it. Derek, prince of this realm? I could 
see that it was true. Escaped from here as a young lad, when his 


throne was usurped. Returning now, a man, to claim his own. 


And suddenly he turned and flashed me his smile. 


The din from the garden drowned his words. The crowd was 


shouting: "Alexandre! Our lost prince!" 


The king's guards on the lower platform stood sullen, confused. I 


heard footsteps behind me. I whirled around. 


From the room, the group of Rohbar's crimson nobles were rushing 
toward me! Their swords were out. One of them shouted, "Kull them 


now! We must kill them and have done!" 


There were five or six men in the group. They were no more than ten 


feet away from me. They came leaping. 


I stood in the window opening, with only my dirk to oppose them. I 
shouted, "Derek! Derek!" 


I think I took a step backward. I was out on the balcony. It flashed 


over me—Derek and I were caught out here! 


The first of the red cloaked figures came hurtling through the 
doorway. I leaped to avoid his sword. I saw the others crowding 
behind him. 


Then I felt Derek shove me violently aside. I half fell, but recovered 
myself at the balcony rail. Five of the crimson nobles were on the 
balcony. Derek confronted them. His aspect made them pause. They 
stood, with outstretched swords. The garden was silent; the crowd 


stared up. And in the silence Derek roared, 


"Get back! All of you, go back inside! Back, or I'll kill you!" 


In Derek's right hand he held the cylinder outstretched, leveled at the 


menacing nobles. 


"Back, I say!" 


But instead they rushed him. There was a flash. From the cylinder it 
seemed that a ray spat out, a flash of silver light. It caught the three 
men who were in advance of the others. Their swords dropped with a 


clatter to the balcony floor. They stood, transfixed. 


An instant. Derek's silver ray played upon them. Their red cloaks 


were painted with its silver sheen. 


They were shimmering! I gasped, staring. The other nobles, beyond 


the ray, had fallen back. And they too stood staring in horror. 


Another instant The three figures wavered. I saw the face of one of 


them, with the shock of incredulous horror still upon it. A face 
turning luminous! A face, erased, with only the staring eyes to mark 


where it had been! 


There was a moment when the three stricken men stood like 
shimmering ghosts, with Derek's deadly ray upon them. Then they 
were gone! It seemed, just as they vanished, that they were falling 


through the balcony floor... 


Derek snapped off his ray. He rasped, "Back into that room, I tell 


you!" 


The remaining nobles fled before him. He turned again to the 


balcony rail. 


"My people—yes, I am Alexandre—I had not thought you would 
recognize me so soon. But you are right—the time has come for me 


to claim my inheritance. And I will rule you justly." 


His cylinder was still in his hand; he swept a watchful glance behind 
him. I thought of Rohbar. He was in the next room, with the king. 
Had they seen this attack upon Derek? They must have heard the 


crowd shouting, "Alexandre!" It seemed strange they did not appear. 


I recall now, as I look back to this moment on the balcony, that I 
suddenly thought of Hope. She had been beside me just before the 
nobles attacked. I did not see her now. I was startled, but thought of 
her was driven from my mind. From within the palace a scream 


sounded. A girl screaming. 


But it was not Hope's voice. A girl, screaming, and then shouting: 


"The king is dead!" 


Derek came rushing at me. "Charlie, that—" 


We heard it again. "The king is dead!" 


We hurried into the adjoining room. There was no one to stop us— 
no one up here now who dared oppose Derek. The terrified nobles in 


the room fell cringing before him. 


"Alexandre—spare us! We are loyal to you!" 


He strode past them. In the adjacent apartment we found the king 

lying upon the floor. A wound in his throat welled crimson. He had 
evidently been lying here alone, and had just now been found by a 
girl who had entered. He was not quite dead. Derek bent over him. 


He opened his eyes. 


He gasped faintly: "Rohbar—killed me. Rohbar and that—accursed 


crimson Sensua...." 


His voice trailed away. The light went out of his staring eyes. Derek 


laid him gently back on the floor. 


And as though already the news of his death had miraculously 
spread, the bell in the castle tower began tolling. Not clanging now. 
Tolling, with slow, solemn accent. The crowd evidently recognized 
it. We could hear the shouts: "Death! Death has come!" 


Derek's eyes ware blazing as he stood up. "The end, Charlie! I would 


not have planned this, and yet...." 


He did not finish. He whirled, rushed back to the other room and to 
the balcony. The scene was again in confusion the crowd milling, 


voices shouting: 


"The king is dead!" 


At the edge of the garden a woman's shrill, hysterical laughter rose 


over the din. 


Derek called, "Yes, the king is dead!" He paused. Then he added, "If 


you want me—if I have your loyalty—I will claim my throne." 


A tumult interrupted him. "Alexandre! King Alexandre!" 


He spread his arms, but he could not silence them. 


"The king is dead. Long live King Alexandre!" 


A wave of it swept over the garden, engulfing the castle. At the main 


entrance Leonto's soldiers stood sullen, listening to it. 


Derek stood triumphant. His hands were outstretched, palms down. 
But up on the circular bridge at the top of the tower there was a 
sudden commotion. The soldiers up there had vanished, moved back 
within the tower to make room for other figures. I stared amazed, 
transfixed. A huge man in leather garments was there, with a sword 
stuck in his wide belt. A man with a bullet head, a heavy face, gazing 


down.... 


Rohbar! 


And held in front of him the slender figure of a girl. Hope! He 
clutched her, his thick arm encircling her breast. With sinking heart I 
realized what had happened. Hope had moved away from me. Every 
one in the room had been intent upon Derek. Rohbar had come 


quietly in, after murdering the king, had seized Hope, stifled her 


outcry, and had taken her up into the tower. 


And I had promised Derek that I would shield this girl from harm! 
The horror of 1t—the self-condemnation of it—swept me, froze me 
to numbness. I could not think; I could only stand and stare. Rohbar 
held Hope like a shield before him. The low railing hardly reached 
her knees. A sheer drop to the garden beneath. He held her tightly, 
and in his free hand I saw his dirk come up menacingly against her 


white throat. His voice called: 


"Silent, down there! Alexandre, you traitor! Silence!" 


Derek stared up. The triumph faded from him. He stared, stricken. 
The crowd stared. The soldiers on the lower platform ceased their 
shouting and gazed up at these new actors, come so unexpectedly 


upon the stage. Again Rohbar called, to the guards this time: 


"I represent your King Leonto. This Alexandre is a traitor to us all. 
And he cannot harm me! I defy him. Look at him! I defy him to use 


his evil weapon upon me!" 


Derek was silent. A single adverse move and Rohbar's knife would 
stab into Hope's throat. Derek's ray was powerless. A flash from it 
would have killed Hope, not Rohbar. 


The king's soldiers saw Derek's indecision. One of them shouted, 


"He cannot harm us! Look, he is frightened!" 


The crowd recognized Hope. They began calling her name. And 


calling, "Master Rohbar, do not harm our Hope!" 


"T will not harm her! Not if you do what I tell you! Leave the garden 
—go quietly! I will deal with this traitor!" 


He added to the guards, "Go up and seize him! He cannot hurt you! 
Traitor! Seize him! If he does not yield—if any of this crowd attacks 


you—then I will kill Hope." 


Derek stood clinging to the balcony rail. With Rohbar's watchful 
gaze upon him he did not dare turn or move. I was standing back 
from the balcony, behind Derek and partly in the room. No one 
thought of me. No one from outside could see me. And I, who had 
played no part in this, save that one I had neglected, suddenly saw 
my role. My cue was sounding. My role to play, here upon this 


tumultuous stage. 


I turned back into the dim room. A few frightened men and girls 
were here. They were all crowding forward, gazing through the 


windows at the scene outside. No one noticed me, but I saw, with 


sudden realization, my role to play. 


I darted across the room, out into the dim, deserted corridor of the 


castle. 


Chapter 10: My Role to Play 


I slipped like a shadow through the almost empty corridors. Down 
on the lower floor I found that many of the soldiers were on the 
inside, standing about the corridors in groups, waiting for word from 
their comrades on the platform to indicate what action they should 
take. My time was short; I knew that within a few minutes they 


would be rushing up to overpower Derek. 


I stood unseen against the wall near the main entrance. I could not 


get outside. There were too many soldiers there. 


I tried to keep my sense of direction. The wing upon which the tower 
stood was about two hundred feet from me here. If I could not get 
outside I would have to try the inside, along this corridor. I prayed 
that I might not make an error. I tried to gauge exactly where the 


tower would be. 


The hallway was almost dark and in this wing there chanced to be no 
one at the moment. I came to the angle and turned it to the left. I was 
unarmed save my dirk. I drew it. But I encountered no one. I passed 
the doors of many empty rooms. The windows were all barred on 


this lower floor. I could hear the shouts of the crowd outside. 


I came at last to the end of the wing. A staircase here led upward. I 
guessed that I was directly under the tower now, and that this 
staircase undoubtedly led upward into it. I mounted a few steps to 
verify what I was sure would be the condition. It was as I thought. 
Rohbar had won over the soldiers who were here. He had sent them 


down from the tower bridge. They were guarding this staircase. 


I crept up another few steps, very cautiously. I could hear their 
voices on the stairs. A light was up there. I could see the legs of 


some of them as they crowded the stairs. I softly retreated. 


There was no way of getting up into the tower here. Alone and 
armed only with my dirk, I could not mount these stairs and assail a 
dozen armed men standing above me; especially when, if I raised an 


alarm, Rohbar overhead might be startled into killing Hope. 


I stood another moment, thinking, planning my actions. I was 
trembling. Everything depended upon me now. I must get up into the 


tower. And, above everything, haste was necessary. 


I retreated back to the lower floor. I was still some twenty feet above 
the ground, I judged. That was too far. A dozen paces along the hall I 
saw a Stairway leading downward into the ground level cellar of the 


castle. I marked in my mind exactly in which direction I turned, and 


how far. I went down the stairs. 


There was an empty lower room. It was pitch black. I lay down on 
its earthen floor. Above me, a few paces off to one side I could 
visualize the tower. A hundred and fifty feet above me, at least, up to 
that bridge balcony, where Rohbar stood with Hope. I kept my mind 
on it and prayed that I might not be making an error, a 


miscalculation. 


I prayed, too, that luck would be with me. A desperate chance, yet I 
thought I knew what was here, or about here, in New York City. I lay 
on my side, alone in the blackness, and pressed the switch at my 


wrist... 


The familiar sensation of the transition began. The darkness grew 
luminous. Around me shadows were taking form. My body was 
humming, thrilling with the vibrations within it. I could feel the 
ground under me seeming to melt. My head was reeling. Nausea 
swept me, but with it all I tried to keep my wits. I must watch this 
new Space into which I was going. Space? I prayed that here on this 
spot in New York City there would be empty space! If not, at the 


first warning, I was prepared to stop my mechanism. 


The shadows grew around me. There was a moment or two when I 


felt as though I were floating. Weightless. The sense of my body 
hovering in a void, intangible, imponderable, with only my 


struggling mentality holding it together... 


And then I felt myself materializing. Around me walls were taking 
form. I floated down a foot or two and came to rest upon a new floor. 
My hand brushed it. My physical senses were returning. I could feel 
a floor of concrete. A vague, shimmering light was near me. It 
seemed to outline the rectangle of a window. All around was 
darkness. Empty darkness. Soundless, with only the throbbing hum 


of the mechanism.... 


I was indoors, in a room. I felt suddenly almost normal, except for 
the whirring vibration. I flung the switch again. There was a shock. 
A whirling of my senses. Then I sat up; my head steadied. The 


nausea passed. 


I was back in my own world, in New York City. This was night: I 
tried to calculate the time. Derek and I had departed about midnight. 
This would be, then some time before dawn. I was in a cellar room, 
lying on its cement floor. There was a window, with a faint light 
outside it. A window up near the ceiling. A straggling illumination 
showed me a bin, a few barrels, a door leading into another room 


which looked as though it might be a machine shop. 


I sat up, calculating. I was a thousand feet perhaps from the Battery 
wall, two hundred feet from the Hudson River. This was an office 


building, and I was in one of its cellar rooms, at the ground level. 


Near dawn? I tried to calculate what might be overhead. A deserted 
office building. Too early yet for the scrub-women. The elevator 
would not be running. I laughed to myself. Of what use to me an 
elevator, if it had been running? How could I, a midnight prowler, 
appear from the cellar of this building, and demand to be taken 
upstairs! There would be no elevator, but there would be watchmen. 


I would avoid them. 


I found a door. My heart leaped with a sudden fear that it would be 
locked, but it was not. I went through it into a passage and found the 
staircase. I made two turns. I tried again to keep my mind on this 
Space here. I stood, carefully thinking. I had it clear. I had made no 
move without careful thought. The tower with Rohbar was still to 


my left, and about directly above me. 


I went up the short stone staircase, opened another door carefully. I 
was in the dim lower hall of the office building. I found myself 
beside the deserted elevator shaft. A light was burning on the night 
attendant's table in an alcove, on the other side of the shaft. He sat 


there with his back to me. I closed the door soundlessly. 


The stairway upward beside the elevator was here. I watched my 
chance. I darted around the angle and went up. I met no one. The 
concrete staircase had a light at each floor. Four floors up. No, not 
enough! I opened the fourth floor door. The marble hall of the office 
building was empty and silent. Rows of locked office doors with 
their gold-leaf names and numbers. A single dim light to illumine the 


silent emptiness... 


I retreated into the staircase shaft and mounted higher. My dirk was 
in my hand. Charlie Wilson, the Wall Street brokerage clerk, 


prowling here! And upon what a strange adventure! 


I came to what I thought was the proper floor. In the hall I selected a 
room. The door was securely locked. I had no way of breaking the 
lock, but the panel was of opaque glass. I would have to chance the 
noise. I rushed the length of the hall, to where a red fire-ax hung in a 


bracket. I came back with it. I smashed the glass panel of the door. 


Would a watchman hear me? I did not wait to find out. With the ax I 
scraped away the splinters of glass. I climbed through the opening. 
My hand was cut, but I did not heed it. 


I was in a dim, silent office, with rugs on the floor, desks standing 


about, filing cases, a water-cooler, and a safe in the corner. I rushed 


to one of the windows. It looked over Battery Park and the upper 
bay. The stars were shining, but to the east over Brooklyn I could see 
them paling with the coming dawn. I gazed down to try and calculate 
my height. Yes, this would be about right. And my position. I could 
see the outline of the shore, the trees of Battery Park, the busy 
harbor, even at this hour before dawn, thronged with the moving 
lights of its boats. 


I saw all this with my eyes, but with my mind I saw the wrecked, 
deserted pavilion, and the gardens of Leonto's castle. The threatening 
mob would be below me. The palace entrance would be here to my 
left, down in the street where those taxis were parked. There was a 
commotion down there by the office building entrance. I know now 
what caused it, but at the time I did not notice. The wing of the castle 
was under me. This would be the tower. Its upper room, or the 
balcony, just about where I was standing. I prayed that it might be 


so. I seemed with my mind to see it all. 


I lay down on the floor by the window. Out in the office building 
hallway I heard heavy footsteps come running. One of the night 


watchmen had evidently heard the glass crashed. 


I laughed. I pressed the switch at my wrist... 


Chapter 11: The Fight on the Tower Balcony 


The sensations swept me again. The room faded. Whether the 
watchmen came in to see a ghost of me lying there on the floor I did 
not know, nor did I care. I whirled into the shadows. And came in a 
moment out of the black silence. The office room was gone. I 
seemed to have fallen or floated down—how far I do not know. A 
triumph swept me. I was lying on another floor. I could see a 
doorway materializing. I was not upon the balcony as I had 


calculated, but within the tower room. New walls sprang around me. 
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[ID: A black and white illustration showing the protagonist starting 


to sit up from the floor, wearing a black business suit, looking ahead 


of him, with the background a combination of the castle tower, with 
the balcony visible through a doorway, and the office building, 
fading together, with a still partially transparent guard standing 

directly in front of the narrator, looking straight ahead, unable to see 
him yet. On the balcony, Rohbar stands, clutching Hope, a knife 


raised in threat. Image description end. | 


I did not heed it, this time, the sensation, of the transition. I was too 
alert to what new situation might come upon me. The tower room. I 
could see it. I could see its oval windows close at hand. The doorway 
to its balcony. Sounds flooded me, mingled with the humming 
within me. Familiar sounds. The crowd shouting. And a single voice 
—the voice of Rohbar. Vague and blurred, but as I materialized it 


became clearer. 


I was suddenly aware that there was a man beside me. One of the 
palace soldiers. He saw me materialize. He leaped backward in 
horror. I flung my switch. I was on my feet, swaying, and then I 


leaped upon him. My dirk plunged downward into his chest. 


The thing made me shudder. I reeled with the sickness of it, but as he 
fell I clung to the dirk and ripped it out of him. It was dripping with 
his blood. 


I stood trembling. The small tower room had no other occupants. I 
turned toward the door. I could see a patch of stars, paling with the 
coming dawn. I crouched in the small doorway which gave onto the 
balcony, staring, swiftly calculating. The scene had scarcely 
changed. But, some of the soldiers had left the entrance platform, 


gone, no doubt, into the castle on their way upstairs to seize Derek. 


On this upper balcony, no more than ten feet before me, Rohbar still 
stood gripping Hope. She was in front of him. His back was to me. A 


sudden jump, and I could plunge my dagger into his back. 


Rohbar was shouting, "King Leonto is dead. If you should want me 
to succeed him, I will take this girl Hope for my queen. You all love 


her..." 


I was tense to spring. Then out in the balcony, to one side, I saw 
Sensua crouching. Her crimson robe fell away to bare her white 
limbs. Her hand fumbled in her robe. She had been Rohbar's dupe, 
and now she knew it. Her knife was in her hand. Frenzied with 
jealousy and rage she sprang upon Rohbar's back, trying to stab at 
Hope. 


Perhaps he sensed her coming, heard her; or perhaps she was 


unskilful. Her knife only grazed Hope's shoulder. He released Hope. 


He roared. He turned and gripped his murderous assailant. A second 
or two while I stood watching. He caught Sensua's wrist, twisted the 
knife from it and plunged the knife into her breast. She sank with a 


scream at his feet, and as he straightened he saw me. 


But I had leaped. I was upon him. His own knife had remained in 
Sensua's breast. As I raised mine in my leap, he caught at my wrist; 
twisted it, but I flung the knife away before he could get it. The knife 
fell over the balcony rail. The weight of my hurtling body flung him 
backward, but the rail caught him. His arms went around me. 


Powerful arms, crushing me. I gripped at his throat. 


There was an instant when I thought that we would both topple over 
the railing. I felt Hope beside us. I heard her scream. We did not go 
over the rail, for Rohbar lurched and flung us back. We dropped to 
the balcony floor, rolling, locked together. He was far stronger and 
heavier than I. He came uppermost. He lunged and broke my hold 
upon his throat, but I was agile: I squirmed from under him. I almost 
regained my feet. He got up on one knee. He was trying to draw his 
sword. Then again I bore into him, kicking and tearing. He roared 
like a bull. And ignoring my plucking fingers, my flailing fists, he 
lunged to his feet with me gripping again at his throat. 


His huge height swung me off the ground. I was aware that he had 


drawn his sword, but I was too close for him to use it. He swayed 
drunkenly with my weight; he was confused. I felt the rail behind us. 
We lunged again into it. Again I heard Hope scream in terror, and 
saw her leap at us. Rohbar stooped, trying to clutch the low rail. His 
bending down brought my feet to the balcony floor. With a last 
despairing effort I shoved him backward. And as he toppled at the 
rail, I fought to break his hold upon me. I felt us going and then I felt 
Hope reach me. Her arms flung about my waist. Her hold tore me 


loose. Rohbar's huge body fell away... 


For an instant Rohbar seemed balanced upon the rail; then he went 
over. He gave a last long, agonized scream as he fell. I did not look 
down. I crouched by the rail. The crowd in the garden; Derek 
standing on the other balcony; the soldiers who now had appeared 
behind him—all were silent, and in the silence I heard the horrible 
thud of Rohbar's body as it struck.... 


I clung to Hope for an instant, and she shuddered against me. The 
scene broke again into chaos. I cast Hope away and leaped up. I 
stood at the balcony rail. My arms went up and gestured to Derek. 
Amazement was on his face, but he answered my gesture. Behind 
him the soldiers who had come to seize him were standing in a 


group, stricken at this new tragedy. 


Derek swung on them. He was not powerless now! "Away with 


you!" 


His cylinder menaced them, and they fell back in terror before him. 


He darted past them and disappeared into the castle. 


I felt Hope plucking at me. "I want to talk to the people." 


She stood beside me, leaning over the rail. Gentle little figure. 
Familiar figure to them all. Their beloved Hope. Her voice rang out 


clearly through the hush. 


"My people, we all want our beloved Alexandre—he has come back 


to us. He is our rightful king." 


"King Alexandre! Long live King Alexandre!" 


Derek in a moment appeared behind us. "My God, Charlie, I can't 


understand—" 


I told him how I had done it. He gripped me. "I'll never be able to 
repay you for this!" 


I pushed him forward and he joined Hope at the rail. Held her, and 


her arms went around his neck as she returned his kisses. The crowd 


gaped, then cheered. 


I shouted, "Hope will be your queen—The reign of the crimson 


nobles is at an end!" 


The wild cheering of the people, in which now the castle guards 


were joining, surged up to mingle with my words. 


Chapter 12: One Tumultuous Night 


I come now with very little more to record. 


I returned to my own world. And Derek stayed in his. Each to his 
own; one may rail at this allotted portion—but he does not lightly 


give it up. 


The scientists who have examined the mechanism with which I 
returned very naturally are skeptical of me. Derek feared a further 
communication between his world, and mine. He smiled his quiet 


smile. 


"Your modern world is very aggressive, Charlie. I would not want to 
chance having my mechanism duplicated—a conquering army 


coming in here." 


And so he adjusted the apparatus to carry me back and then go dead. 
I have wires and electrodes to show in support of my narrative. But 
since they will not operate I cannot blame my hearers for smiling in 


derision. 


Yet there is some contributing evidence. Derek Mason has vanished. 


A watchman in an office building near Battery Park reports that at 


dawn of that June morning he heard splintering glass. He found the 
office door with its broken panel, and the ax lying on the hall floor. 
He even thinks he saw a ghost stretched out by the window. But he is 


laughed at for saying it. 


And there is still another circumstance. If you will trouble to 
examine the newspaper files of that time, you will find an 
occurrence headed "Inexplicable Tragedy at Battery Park." You will 
read that near dawn that morning, the bodies of three men in crimson 
cloaks came hurtling down through the air and fell in the street near 
where several taxis were parked. Strange, unidentified men. Of 
extraordinary aspect. The flesh burned, perhaps. All three were dead; 


the bodies were mangled by falling some considerable height. 


An inexplicable tragedy. Why should anyone believe that they were 


the three crimson nobles whom Derek attacked with his strange ray? 


I am only Charles Wilson, clerk in a Wall Street brokerage office. If 
you met me, you would find me a very average, prosaic sort of 
fellow. You would never think that deeds of daring were in my line 
at all. Yet I have lived this one strange tumultuous night, and I shall 


always cherish the memory. 


#04 The Stolen Mind, by M. L. Staley (full name unknown): 


What would you do, if, like Quest, you were tricked, and your very 


mind and will stolen from your body? 


Aproximate word count: 9,700 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


"What caused you to answer our advertisement?" Owen Quest felt 
the steel of the quick gray eyes that jabbed like gimlets across the 
office table. 


"Why does any man apply for a job?" he bristled. 


Keane Clason gave an impatient smile. 


"Come!" he said. "I'm not trying to snare you. But there were 
unusual features to my ad, and they were put there to attract an 
unusual type of man. To judge your qualifications, I must know just 


why this proposition appeals to you." 


"T can tell you that," nodded Quest, "but there's nothing unusual 
about it. In the first place, I knew that the Clason Research 
Corporation is the leading concern of its kind in the country. In the 
second place, this seemed to offer a way to obtain a substantial sum 


of money quickly." 


"Good," said Clason. "And you feel that you have all the necessary 


qualifications?" 


"Decidedly. I am 24 years old, athletic, and of an earnest and 


determined nature. Moreover, I have no family ties, and I'm willing 


to run any reasonable risk in order to improve the condition of my 


fellow men." 


Clason smiled his approval. 


"You say you need money. How much immediately?" 


Quest was unprepared for the question. 


"A thousand dollars," he ventured. 


Without hesitation Clason counted out ten one-hundred-dollar notes 


from his wallet and laid them on the table. 


"There's your advance fee. You're ready to go to work immediately, I 


hope?" 


"Certainly," stammered Quest. 


Stunned by the swiftness of the transaction, he sat staring at the 


money that lay untouched before him. 


To accept it would be like signing an unread contract. But he had 
asked for it; to refuse it was impossible. Even to delay about picking 


it up might arouse Clason's suspicion. Already the latter had turned 


away and was opening the door of a steel cabinet. Quest had one 
second in which to reach a decision.... He crammed the currency into 


his pocket. 


With delicate care Clason set two objects on the table. One looked to 
Quest like a miniature broadcasting tower or a mooring mast for 
lighter than air craft. The other was a circular vat of some black 
material, probably carbon. Within it a series of concentric tissues 
were suspended from metal rings, and in a trough outside ranged 


four stoppered flasks containing liquids of as many different colors. 


"Look at these models carefully," said Clason. "They represent two 
of the most remarkable discoveries of all time. The one on your left 
is the most destructive weapon known to man. The other I consider 
the most constructive discovery in the history of science. It may 
even lead to an understanding of the nature of life, and of the future 
of the spirit after death. 


"Both of these were developed by my brother Philip and me together 
—but we have disagreed about the use to which they shall be put. 


"Philip"—the inventor dropped his voice to a whisper—"wants to 
sell the secret of the Death Projector—the tower, there—as an 


instrument of war. If I should permit him to do that, it might lead to 


the destruction of whole nations!" 


"How?" demanded Quest "I've heard of a device called the Death 


Ray. Is this it?" 


"No, no," said Clason contemptuously. "Even in a perfected state the 
Ray would be a child's toy compared to the Projector. This is based 
on our discovery that invisible light rays of a certain wave-length, if 
highly concentrated, destroy life—and our additional discovery that 
if these are synchronized with short radio waves the effect is 


absolutely devastating. 


"We obtain the desired concentration of invisible light by using a 
tellurium current-filter under the influence of alternate flashes of red 
and blue light. The projector can literally blanket vast areas with 


death, up to a top range of at least five hundred miles. 


"Just picture to yourself what this means! In a space of ten minutes 
two men can lay down a circle of destruction a thousand miles in 
diameter; or they can cut a swath five hundred miles long in any 


desired direction." 


"Have you ever proved it?" demanded Quest skeptically. 


"Yes, young man, we have," snapped Clason. "Right here in the 
laboratory—but on a minute scale, of course. However, there's no 
time to demonstrate now. The point is that my brother is determined 
to sell if he can obtain his price for the invention. He argues that 
instead of bringing disaster upon the world, this machine will forever 
discourage war by making it too terrible for any civilized nation to 
consider. In spite of my opposition he has opened negotiations with 
an ambitious Balkan power. He may actually close the sale at any 


moment! 


"However," Clason drew a deep breath "you see this other device? 
Simple as it appears, it is the key to the whole situation. We can use 
it—you and I—to overcome Philip's will and prevent this 
unthinkable transaction. The two of us can do it. Alone I would be 


virtually helpless." 


"Why not have the Projector confiscated or destroyed by our own 
Government?" suggested Quest. "That seems to me the only safe and 


sure way out of the difficulty." 


"You simply do not understand," frowned Clason impatiently. 
"Philip is selling the plans and descriptions of the machine, not the 
machine itself. Even if this model and the larger test machine that we 


have built were destroyed—even if I were willing to have Philip sent 


to Leavenworth for life—he could still sell the Projector. 


"But this other invention, our Osmotic Liberator, makes it possible 
for me to gain control of Philip and actually change his mind, 
through the medium of an agent. I have hired you to act as my 
Agent, Quest, because I can see that you are a young man of unusual 
character and vitality. And by way of reward I can promise you both 


money and a brilliant future." 


The inventor poised in a tense attitude on the edge of his chair as 
though his body were charged with electricity. His eyes seemed to 
dart out emanations that set Quest's blood to tingling. Then for a 
moment the latter lost consciousness of his physical self. It was as 
though he had opened a door and found himself suddenly on the 
brink of a new and totally strange world. He dispelled this fancy by a 
quick effort of the will, for he knew that he had a delicate problem 
on his hands and that it must be solved within a very few minutes. 
However he proceeded, he must act without disloyalty to his 
Government, and at the same time without injustice to Keane 


Clason. 


"Tell me," he said in a husky voice, "how do you intend to use me? I 


do not believe in Spiritualism. I would be a poor medium." 


Clason gave a short laugh. 


"You are not to be a medium in that sense at all. Spiritualism as 
practiced is just a blind sort of groping and hoping. Osmotic 
Liberation, on the other hand, is an exact and opposite physico- 


chemical science. Here—I will show you." 


Into the outer cell of the Liberator he emptied the purple vial, and so 
on to the innermost, which he filled with a golden-green liquid like 


old Chartreuse. 


"The separating membranes, you understand, are permeable by these 
complicated solutions. Each liquid has a different osmotic pressure 
and therefore should, under normal conditions, interchange with the 
others through the membranes until all pressures are equalized. I 
prevent such interchange, however, by maintaining an anti- 
electrolysis which retards ionization and thus builds up what might 


be called osmotic potential. 


"Now if an Agent—yourself for instance—submerges himself in the 
central cell, at the same time maintaining a physical contact with his 
Control at the surface of the liquid, and if then the osmotic potential 
is suddenly released by throwing the electrolytic switch, the host of 


ions thus turned loose in the outer compartments make one grand 


rush for the center solution, which contains the cathode. 


"Under these conditions your body becomes a sort of sixth cell, and 
your skin another membrane in the series. Properly speaking, 
however, you are not a part of the electrolytic circuit but are merely 
present in the action. Your body acts as a catalyser, hastening the 
chemical action without itself being affected in any way. Physically 
you undergo no change whatever; but in some strange way which 1s, 
like life, beyond analysis, your mind flows out into the solution, 
while your unaltered body remains at the bottom of the tank in a 


state of suspended animation. 


"If no Control 1s present, all that is needed to return your mind into 
your body is a throw of the electrolytic switch back to negative, 
whereupon you emerge from the tank exactly as you entered it. But 
with your Control present and in contact with your submerged body, 
your mind, instead of remaining suspended in the solution, flows 


instantly into his body and resides there subject to his will. 


"This can not be done, however, unless the wills of Control and 
Agent have first been brought into accord. To accomplish that, we 
clasp hands"—Quest grasped Clason's extended hand—"and look 


steadily into each other's eyes. 


"Now, it is well known that the vibrations of an individual's will are 
as distinctive as the sworls of his finger-prints. What is not so well 
known is that the frequency of vibration in one person can be 


brought into accord with that in another. 


"You consciously retract your will by concentrating your mind upon 
the thing which you know I wish to accomplish. Gradually while we 
continue in this position your vibrations speed up or slow down until 
they acquire exactly the same frequency as my own. We are then in 
accord, and when your mind is liberated in the tank it is in a state 
which admits absorption into my body. And it is subject to my will 
because you have purposely attuned it to my peculiar frequency. 
Immediately after the transfer there will be a brief conflict, due to 
the instinctive desire of your will to obtain the ascendancy. But of 
course mine will gain the upper hand at once, since both wills will 


be in my frequency." 


Quest felt, rather than saw, a wall of alarm closing in on him. He 
tried to avert his eyes, to withdraw his hand from Clason's grasp. 
With a nostalgic pang in the pit of his stomach he suddenly realized 
that he could not do so. He had gone too far—farther than any man 
in his position had a right to go. Having deliberately weakened his 
will, it seemed now to have deserted him entirely. A prickling 


sensation coursed up his spine, his extended arm went numb, his 


hand trembled violently. 


"Splendid!" said Clason, suddenly releasing both eye and hand. "Just 
as I foresaw, you will be able to attune yourself to my vibration- 
frequency with hardly an effort. Now please remain seated; I'll be 


back in a moment." 


For a second after the door closed, Quest remained slumped 1n his 
chair. Then he was on his feet, shaking himself like a wet dog to free 
himself from the spell under which he had fallen. Something about 
Clason attracted and at the same time repelled him, fraying his 
nerves like an irritant drug and confusing his mind at the moment 


when he needed the full alertness of every faculty. 


Invisible light—disembodied minds—will vibrations! Nothing there 
to get hold of. Were these things real or imaginary? Was Keane 
Clason a great inventor, or a madman? Would Philip prove to be a 
real or an imaginary scoundrel? Should he summon help, or go on 


alone? 


Professional pride said: wait, don't be an alarmist! With his knuckles 
Quest tapped the table, half expecting it to melt under his fingers. 
The feeling and sound of the contact gave him a peculiar start. On 


the farther end of the table stood a letter-box—an invitation. From 


his pocket Quest snatched a slip of paper, and wrote: 


6 stroke 4—9:45A—Hired. If no report in 48 hours, clamp down 
hard. 


To address a stamped envelope and slip it in with the outgoing mail 
was the work of seconds. But he was none too quick. He had just 
dropped back into a lounging attitude when the door burst open and 


Clason flew into the room? 


"We must act instantly," hissed the inventor. "Philip plans to close 


the transaction within a day." 


In spite of himself, Quest jumped upright in his chair. Clason tapped 


him on the shoulder reassuringly. 


"It's all right," he smiled, "I'm ready for him. We'll make our move 


this afternoon and beat him by eighteen hours. 


"Let's see." He paused. "Oh! yes. I was about to explain to you that 
as soon as the will of the Agent enters the body of his Control, the 


latter can again transfer it into the body of still another person. 


"Now you understand why I advertised for a man of exceptional 


character? As my Agent, I want you to enter the body of Philip, and 


your will must be strong enough to conquer his in the battle for 
mastery which will begin the instant you intrude into his body. You 
will still be under my control, but your will must be strong enough 
on its own merits to overcome his. I can direct you, but your strength 


must be your own. That's clear, isn't it?" 


"T think so," said Quest slowly. "But what becomes of me after you 


have frustrated Philip's plot?" 


"That's the easy part of the process," smiled Clason; "but naturally 
you feel some anxiety about it. I simply withdraw your will from 
Philip, return it to your own body, and pay you a reward of ten 


thousand dollars." 


"You're sure you can?" 


"Perfectly. I have merely to touch Philip's hand to recapture your 
will. Then I immerse myself in the tank with the switch at plus. The 
osmotic action will extract both wills momentarily from my body. 
But the presence of two bodies and two wills in the solution together 
forces a balance, and each will seeks out and enters its own body. 


Then you and I climb out of the tank exactly as we are this minute." 


"If it weren't for my belief that anything is possible," Quest shook 


his head, "I'd say that your claims for this invention were 


ridiculous." 


"And you couldn't be blamed," admitted Clason readily. "This toy of 
a model is hardly convincing. But come along with me and I'll show 


you how the Liberator looks in actual operation." 


The office rug concealed a trap door which gave upon a spiral stair. 
Below, Clason unlocked another door and led the way through a 
narrow and tremendously long passage lighted at intervals by small 
electric bulbs. Presently another door yielded to the inventor's deft 
touch and closed behind them with a portentous chug. Here the 
darkness was so utter and intense that Quest imagined he could feel 
the weight of it on his shoulders. From the slope of the passageway 
and the muffled beat of machinery that had come to his ears on the 
way along, he guessed that he was below ground in some chamber at 


the rear of the factory. 


He gave a low exclamation as Clason switched on the toplight. No 
wonder the darkness had seemed of almost supernatural quality! 
Even the hard white glare of the daylight arc was grisly. Its rays 
rebounded from the liquids of the great circular tank in a blinding 
dazzle of color, while the dull black walls and ceiling were so 


perfectly absorptive that beyond arm's length they became to all 


effects invisible. Even the ledge on which he stood—the shoulder of 
the vat—gave Quest the feeling that to move would be to step off 


into a bottomless pit. 


But Clason took his attention at once, pointing here and there in his 
quick, nervous way to indicate how faithfully the Liberator had been 
reproduced from the model. In all respects the arrangements were 
the same, with the addition that here a long plank like a spring-board 
extended out from a wall-mount as far as the central compartment of 
the tank, and that from its end a narrow ladder hung down to the 
surface of the Chartreuse liquid. A double-throw switch fixed to the 
wall above the base of the plank was evidently the source of 


electrolytic control. 


"When you throw the switch to plus," said Clason, pointing to the 
chalk-marked sign above, "you produce the violent electrolytic 
action needed to bring about a liberation. All the rest of the time it 
should be closed at minus, in order to maintain the anti-action which 


I explained to you. 


"Now let's rehearse, so that when the time for the real performance 


arrives we can be sure of running it off without a hitch." 


"All right, sir," nodded Quest, so dazed by the glittering light that he 


was hardly conscious of what he said. 


"First," said Clason, running lightly up the steps to the plank, "you 
walk out to the end, like this, and start down the ladder. Then you 
lower yourself into the tank. The liquid is at body temperature; it's 
neither strongly acid nor caustic; it will cause you no injury or 


discomfort whatever. 


"Meanwhile I keep in contact with your hand until the instant that 
you become submerged. Now your mind is in me, see?—ready for 
transfer into Philip, where it will act as my Agent. That's how simple 


it is! Come on up and we'll go through the motions." 


Quest experienced a shiver as he mounted the bridge. Annoyed with 
himself, he shrugged the feeling off. There was no risk here. 
Moreover, it was a part of his daily work to take chances; he had 
done so a hundred times without hesitation. Now he moved all the 
more quickly, as if to belie the squeamishness that possessed him in 


spite of himself. 


Swinging past Clason on the plank, he lowered himself without a 
pause to the bottom rung of the ladder, while the inventor, hanging 


head down, maintained contact with him. 


"No need to stay here," he said in sudden irritation. "I understand 


perfectly what I am to do." 


"I'm testing my own acrobatic ability," grunted Clason amiably. "Just 


a minute now." 


He wriggled as if trying to adjust himself to a better balance, but in 
reality to mask the motion of his free hand with which he reached up 
and pressed a button in the side of the plank. Instantly the structure, 
pivoting downward on its wall-socket, plunged Quest to his waist in 


the osmotic solution. 
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"For God's sake get out of the way!" he shouted, trying to wrench his 
hand out of Clason's sinewy grip. "Let go, I tell you!" 


But Clason clung like a leech, his teeth gritted under the strain. 
Again the plank lurched downward, and with a violent splash Quest 


vanished below the surface. 


Quick as a cat, Clason scrambled up the ladder and back to the base 
of the plank, where he erased and interchanged the chalk-marked 
signs with which he had misled Quest. Then with a sinister twist of a 
smile he threw the switch to minus, and turned to watch as the plank 


slowly righted itself and the vacant ladder came clear of the liquid. 


For some time he stood staring at the gleaming colored rings of his 
dissociation-vat like some witch over her cauldron, his lips working, 
his hands clasping and unclasping like the tentacles of some sub-sea 
monster. Then, as if the spell had suddenly broken, he turned on his 
heel and switched off the light. As he hastened down the passageway 
toward his office, the airlock sucked the door against its jamb with 


an ominous whistle. 


In a twinkling, as Quest's shackled spirit writhed in its new housing, 
he knew that he was in bondage to a scoundrel. Formless and 
voiceless, he still fought madly for the freedom which the instinct of 


ten thousand generations made necessary to him. 


At the same time he was furious at himself for having been tricked 


like an innocent schoolboy. The plank socket, the button which had 
tripped the supporting spring, the fake rehearsal, the tuning of his 
will to that of Clason—step by step the whole cunning scheme 


unfolded itself to him now. 


But what could be the purpose behind this villainy? Only one answer 
seemed possible. Keane must be the one bent on selling the Death 
Projector, Philip the one who wished to frustrate the fiendish 
transaction! And Quest of the Secret Service—he was to be the tool 


to force the sale. 


With the soundless scream of rage Quest's will hurled itself against 
Keane's. The two met like infuriated bulls, and for an instant too 
brief to be pictured as a lapse of time they poised immovable. But 
two wills can not exist on equal terms in a single body, and in this 
case the vibration of both was that of Clason. Quest had challenged 
the Master Will. He could do no more. It hurled him back, crushed 
him like foam, compressed him to the proportions of an atom in the 
background of his consciousness. So brief and unequal was the 
conflict that in the next breath Clason had all but forgotten the 
presence of the stolen will within him. When he was ready to use his 


Agent, that would be time enough to summon him! 


Despite this suppression, Quest began to see dimly through strange 


eyes, and to hear vaguely with ears that were not his own. Feelers, 
tentacles, some intangible kind of conduits carried thought impulses 
to him from the Master Will. He received these impressions vividly, 
but those which he gave off in return were so weak, due to the 
subjection of his will, that Clason was entirely unconscious of any 
response. Quest was not enough of a scientist to be astonished at the 
ability of a disembodied mind to experience sense impressions in the 
body of another. He was only glad that the darkness and silence were 
growing less. Very, very slowly he was awakening to a new kind of 
consciousness—the consciousness of another person's Self. He hated 
and loathed that Self, yet it was better than the awful blankness that 
had gone before. 


Suddenly, as light grew brighter and sound more clear and definite, a 
new element entered—the element of hope. At first it was feeble: its 
only suggestion was that sometime, somehow, he might escape this 
prison. But it was like water to a parched plant. It caused his will to 
expand, to extend its feelers, to press up a little more bravely against 
the crushing pile of the Master Will. 


Now another surprise sprang upon him. He was moving! That 1s, 
Clason's body was moving in some kind of a conveyance, which was 
threading its way through crowded streets. Stores, buildings, buses, 


people—Quest remembered them all distantly as things he had 


known thousands of years ago. The driver turned his head, and his 


profile seemed vaguely familiar. 


Now arush of foreign thoughts drowned out his own. They were a 
sort of overflow from the mind of Clason. They thronged along the 
conduits that bound the two wills together, but only Quest was 


conscious of the movement. 


Keane's mind was on his brother Philip: that much was particularly 
clear. And there was something about a telephone call. Yes, Keane 
had telephoned to the police, disguising his voice, refusing to 
divulge his name. He had said that a man by the name of Philip 
Clason was in trouble and had told them where to find him. Then the 
police had telephoned the factory, and Keane had pretended 
astonishment and alarm at the news. That's why he was here now— 
he was on the way to confer with the police. And he was chuckling 
—chuckling because he had fooled Quest and the police, and 


because now the hundred million dollars was almost in his grasp. 


Cutting in close, the car turned a corner and drew up before one of a 
row of loft buildings in a section of the city which Quest failed to 
recognize. As Clason stepped to the sidewalk, Quest was more 
painfully aware than ever of his powerlessness to influence by so 


much as the twitch of a muscle the behavior of this hostile body in 


which he had permitted himself to be trapped. In his weakness he 
felt himself shrinking, contracting almost to nothingness under the 


careless pressure of the Master Will. 


Clason glanced casually at his watch, and three men converged 
toward him from as many directions. There was nothing to 
distinguish them from anyone else in the street, but along the 
conduits it came to Quest that they were detectives and that they 


were there by appointment with Keane Clason. 


"What floor?" asked the latter, with an excitement which Quest felt 
instantly was pure pretense. "Are you sure they haven't spirited him 


away?" 


"Don't worry," replied the leader of the detectives. "The alley and 


roof are covered. We'll take care of the rest ourselves." 


On tiptoe they climbed three long flights of stairs in the half-light. 
Clason held back as if in fear. He was a good actor, and Quest felt 
the shrinking and hesitation of his body as he crouched and slunk 
along in the wake of the detectives, pretending terror at what was 
about to happen, though he knew—and Quest knew he knew—that 
there would be no resistance up there—that Philip would be found 


alone exactly as he had been left by Keane's hired thugs. 


On the top landing Burke, the leader, paused to count the doors from 


front to rear. 


"This is it," he whispered to the bull-necked fellow just behind him. 


The other nodded, and crouched back against the opposite wall while 
his companions placed themselves in position to cross-fire into the 


room the moment the door gave way. 


Quest longed for the power to kick his hypocrite of a master as he 
still held back, cowering on the stairs, playing his fake to the limit. 
Then the door flew in with a splintering shriek under the charge of 
the human battering ram, and across it hurtled the other two 


detectives in a cloud of ancient dust. 


"Here he is!" someone shouted. 


"Phil! Phil!" Keane Clason's voice fairly quavered with sham 
emotion as he ran into the room and threw himself at a man tightly 
bound to an upholstered chair, which in turn was wedged in among 


other articles of stored furniture. 


But Philip was too securely gagged to reply, and as Burke slashed 


the ropes from across his chest he dropped forward in a state of 


collapse. Stretched on a couch, he soon gave signs of response as a 
brisk massage began to restore the circulation to his cramped limbs. 


Suddenly he sat up and thrust his rescuers aside. 


"What time is it?" he demanded with an air of alarm. 


"One o'clock," replied Keane before anyone else could answer, 
patting his brother affectionately on the shoulder while within him 
Quest writhed with indignation. "By Jove! Phil, it's wonderful that 


we got to you in time. Really, how—you're not injured?" 


"No," grunted Philip, "just lamed up. I'll be as fit as ever by to- 


morrow." 


"If you feel equal to it," suggested Burke, "I wish you'd tell me 
briefly how you arrived here. Do you know the motive behind this 


affair? Did you recognize any of the body-snatchers?" 


Philip frowned and shook his head. 


"Yesterday noon," he said slowly, "I took the eight-passenger Airline 
Express to Cleveland on business. There were three other passengers 
in the cabin—two men and a woman. Right away I got out a 


correspondence file and was running over some letters. The next 


thing I knew I was approaching the ground in the strangest state of 
mind I ever experienced. My head was splitting, and everything 
looked unreal to me. Seemed as if I was coming down on some new 


planet." 


"You mean the ship was gliding down to land?" 


"No, no. I was dangling from a parachute.... By the way, where am I 


now?" 


"In a Munson Avenue loft." 


"In Chicago?" 


Burke nodded. 


"I guessed as much," frowned Philip. "You see, I came down in a 
field, and then before I could free myself from my trappings I was 
pounced on—trussed up and blindfolded—by a gang of men. I knew 
they had taken me a long distance by automobile, but I saw nothing 
more until they tore the blindfold from my eyes when they left me 


here." 


"And they were all strangers to you?" 


"Yes—those that I saw." 


"Isn't this enough for just now, Burke?" interrupted Keane, and 
Quest received an impression of uneasiness that was not apparent in 
the inventor's tone. "After a good rest he's sure to recall things that 


escape him now." 


"Just one minute," nodded the detective, turning back to Philip. "Can 
you think of no plausible reason for this attack? Is there no one who 


might possibly benefit by putting you temporarily out of the way?" 


Philip gave a frightened start. Then he was on his feet, clutching at 


his brother's arm. 


"Keane!" he pleaded, "Keane! What's happened? I know, I know! It's 


the Projector." 


"Water!" roared Keane, and Quest felt the panic that coursed through 
him as he tried to drown out his brother. "Somebody bring water! He 


needs it!" 


At the same time he snatched up Philip's hand in a grip of steel. 
Instantly the latter's wild eyes became calm, the flush passed from 


his relaxing face, and he slumped down weakly on the couch. 


In that fleeting moment Quest surged into the body of Philip and 
confronted his will with a fierce and triumphant ardor. For now his 
will would have command of a body with which to fight his fiend of 


a Control. 


With a sensation of contempt he met Philip's resistance and buffeted 
him ruthlessly backward, crushed down and compressed his feebly 
struggling will. And as Philip yielded, Quest felt his own will 
expanding to normal, taking possession of the borrowed body with 


hungry greed, and flashing from its faded eyes the spark of youth. 


Burke stared in amazement at the kaleidoscopic rapidity of the 
changes in the rescued man's expression. Strange lights and shadows 
continued to flit across Philip's face as Quest's invasion of him 
proceeded, but with a diminishing frequency which soon assured 


Keane that his Agent was tightening his command. 


The younger of Burke's aides stood fascinated, his mouth agape. The 


other spoke guardedly to his superior: 


"Dope, eh!" 


"Nah!" replied Burke, shrugging himself out of his trance. "Shock." 


The actual duration of the conflict in Philip was something less than 
three seconds. It would have been more brief if Quest had exerted 
himself to the utmost. But his sensations as he first surged into this 
new habitat under Keane's propulsion were so weird and unearthly 
that for the moment he was lost in the wonder of the experience. For 
that short time, therefore, Philip was able to fight back against the 


onrush of the invading will. 


In the next second Quest became conscious of the resistance. Urged 
on by his Control, he must push Philip back and quell him; but his 
sympathy for his opponent and his hatred of Keane roused him to 
sudden revolt. He wanted to disobey the Master Will, retreat, leave 
Philip in command of himself. But he could only go on, unwillingly 
thrusting back Philip's will despite the indescribable torment and 
confusion in his own. Then, with the feeling that he was ten times 
worse than the most inhuman ghoul, he took full possession of his 


borrowed body. 


"T'll take him home now," said Keane composedly to Burke. "As you 
see, he needs a little extra sleep. Meanwhile, if you have any 


occasion to call me, I will be at the factory." 


To the youthful mind of the Agent, used to the lightness of an 
athletic physique, the body in which it moved down the stairs to the 


limousine seemed strangely heavy and awkward. 


"I'm badly done up, Keane," he said with Philip's lips as the car got 


under way. 


"Bah!" snorted Keane, "you've had a scare, that's all. Go to bed when 
you get home and sleep till nine this evening. At ten a man named 
Dr. Nukharin will call for you. He will drive you to a garage, leave 


the car, and transfer to another one a few blocks away. 


"Out near Marbleton you will find an airplane staked in an open 
field. Nukharin is a capable pilot. He will fly back southeast along 
the lakeshore to the meeting place. You should arrive about twelve- 


thirty. The test is set for one o'clock." 


Quest listened in a state of abject rage. Lacking the power to resist 
his Control, he could only boil away in Philip's body like a wild 


creature hemmed in by bars of steel. 


"Bring with you," continued Keane venomously, "the set of papers 
that you took from the safe in my office. Hold the other set in 
readiness to deliver to Nukharin to-morrow, after he has studied the 
results of the test and has notified Paris to release a hundred million 


dollars in cash for delivery at your Loop office at 3 p. m." 


The murderous greed of the man maddened Quest. He tried to revolt, 
his will squirming like a physical thing, threshing the ether like a 
wounded shark in the sea. For a moment he felt that he was about to 
burst the bonds that his demon of a Control had woven around him. 
So violently did he resist that the immured and sporelike will of 
Philip forged up fitfully out of the blackness and joined his in the 
hopeless struggle. But along the attenuated conduits that still chained 
Quest to the Master Will Keane caught the impulse of the mutiny, 
and his eyes darted flame as he countered with a will-shock that 


paralyzed his unruly Agent. 


"Listen! you whimpering dog," he snarled. "Think as I tell you—and 
nothing more! You are going to apologize to Dr. Nukharin for your 

previous unwillingness to sell the Projector. You are going to tell him 
that I am at fault—that I held out—but that you found a way to force 


my compliance. You understand?" 


Quest could find no words. With Philip's head he nodded meekly. 
Just then the car stopped and the chauffeur threw open the door. 


Dr. Nukharin flew high despite the masses of cumulus cloud which 
frequently reduced visibility to zero. He had merely to follow the 
rim of the lake to his destination, and an occasional glimpse of the 


water was sufficient to hold him on his course. 


In the back seat hunched Philip, his body crumbling under the 
weight of Quest's despair. For hours the latter had gone on vaguely, 
hoping somehow to thwart this horrible transaction that was rushing 
the world to its doom, thinking he might grow strong enough to 
wrench himself free and so liberate Philip from the dominance of his 
conscienceless brother. Even though such a move should leave his 
own will forever separate from his body, he was ready and anxious 


to make the sacrifice. 


Suddenly the crash of the motor ceased and Nukharin banked the 
ship up in a spiral glide. Quest had never been in the air before, and 
the long whirl down into the darkness on this devil's errand was to 


him as eery as a ride to perdition in a white-hot projectile. 


His mind seemed to trail out in a great nebular helix behind the 
descending ship. He felt that he had suddenly crossed some cosmic 
meridian into a new plane of existence, where he was changed to a 
gas, yet continued capable of thought. But even here his obsession 
remained the same. Keane Clason—trickster, traitor, arch-criminal— 


must be destroyed! 


"T'll get him!" vowed Quest in words that were no less real for being 
soundless. "I'll trail him to the end of space and bring him to 


account!" 


Then wheels touched earth and the cold, bare facts of his destiny 
rushed in on him with redoubled force. He felt the nearness of his 
Control seconds before he perceived him through the eyes of Philip. 
With a sensation like a stab he realized that now he must speak, play 
his part, be any bloodless hypocrite that Keane Clason chose to 
make him. The silent order surged down the conduits promptly 
enough; he responded as an automaton obeys the pressure of a 


button. 


"Well, Doctor," chuckled Philip with a cunning leer, "here's the 
magic tower, just as I promised you. We'll run it up in a jiffy. This 
test is going to be so vivid and conclusive that not even a hard- 


headed skeptic like you can raise a question." 


"You misunderstand me," returned Nukharin in an injured tone. "So 
far as I am concerned this procedure is only a formality, but it is 
none the less necessary. Suppose that I should spend a hundred 
million of my government's money and the purchase prove 


worthless? You may guess that my folly would cost me dear." 


Keane Clason was waiting on the platform of a giant truck, the 
motor of which was idling. All the apparatus was in readiness except 
that the three demountable sections of the tower had yet to be run up 


into position. 


"One of the beauties of the D. P.," said Philip gleefully to the Doctor, 
while Keane smiled slyly to himself, "1s that this pint-size dynamo 
provides all the current needed for the test. We pick the power for 
our radio right out of the air by means of a wave trap and mensurator 
invented by this bright little brother of mine," and he clapped Keane 
patronizingly on the back. 


"Yes, ah—Dr. Nukharin," ventured Keane timidly, and at that 
moment Quest experienced the raging red hatred that causes men to 
murder. "Philip has promised me that you will employ this device 


only as a threat to hold the ambitions of the larger powers in check." 


"Of course, of course!" replied the Doctor heartily. "But now let's 
have the test. Even at night I'm not too fond of these open-air 


performances." 


The height of the tower as they ran the upper sections into place was 
forty feet. When all connections had been inspected, first by Keane, 
then by Philip, the former led Nukharin aloft. 


As the climax of his plot approached, Keane's excitement bordered 
on a cataleptic state, hints of which came confusedly through the 
conduits to Quest. With a peculiar satisfaction he felt that Keane was 


suffering. The inventor's jaws became rigid, as though his blood had 


changed to liquid air and frozen him, and he had difficulty in 


controlling the movements of his arms. 


Now he was afraid! Genuinely afraid, this time. Quest caught the 
impulse too clearly to doubt its meaning. This was no sham! Keane 
was doubting his own machine, fearing that in the crisis some 
element in the finely calculated mechanism might fail to operate, 
thus cheating him of the blood-money on which his heart was set. 
Then he was speaking, and even Nukharin noticed the tremor in his 


voice: 


"These nine tubes, which look like a row of gun barrels, are molded 
from silicon paste. Each shoots a beam of invisible light and a radio 
dart of precisely the same wave length. The destructive effect 


depends chiefly upon this exactness of synchronization." 


"A question occurs to me," said the Doctor: "will others be able to 


manipulate the machine as successfully as you can?" 


"It's fool-proof," chattered Keane, almost losing control of his voice, 
"absolutely fool-proof. Surely you have scientists in your country 


who can follow written directions! Nothing more is necessary." 


"Very well," shrugged Nukharin. "I only want to be sure that no 


unforeseen difficulties may arise in an emergency." 


"See this range-setter?" continued Keane. "The thread on the vertical 
shaft enables us not only to limit the range by angling the beams into 
the ground, but it can also be disengaged and the Projector revolved 


in a flat circle for maximum ranges." 


"And is there no danger of the machine going wrong—of destroying 


itself and us?" suggested Nukharin. 


"None whatever, Doctor. There is no explosive force and no great 
electrical voltage involved. As long as we stand back of the muzzles 


we have nothing to fear. 


"Now look. I have set the micrometer at three hundred yards, which 
will just about cover the stretch between ourselves and the lake. I 
will cut a swath for you—and every bush, every blade of grass, 
every insect in this swath will be withered to ash in the twinkling of 


an eye. The destruction will be absolute." 
"Please proceed," said Nukharin grimly. 


Keane pulled a lever in its slot, then pressed it down into its lock as 


his projection battery swung lakeward at the desired angle. Then 


with one hand poised on another lever, he pressed an electric button. 


At the controls below, a bulb flashed on and off. The signal was 
superfluous, for already Quest had received his silent command from 
the Master Will. An icy dread fastened on him. He must obey the 
unspoken command; he had no will of his own with which to resist. 
The test would be a success; the Projector would be sold; the world 
would be turned into a shambles. And he, Owen Quest, would be the 
destroyer, the murderer, the weak fool who made this horror 


possible. 


All this flashed through the Agent's mind in the fraction of a second 
that it took him to extend Philip's hand, close the switch of the 
dynamo, and snap on the alternating lights in the housing over the 


tellurium filter. 


For an interminable five seconds he waited, in a ferment of revolt 
which the paralysis of his will made it impossible to put into action. 
Then again the command pulsed within him, the signal bulb flashed, 


and he reversed his motions of the moment before. 


Cold sweat cascaded down Philip's face as Quest felt the ladder 
vibrating under descending feet. He longed for the power to hurl 


Keane Clason to the ground and turn the Projector upon him. But 


with an awful irony the Master Will forced him to his feet, and to 


speak in a tone that withered the manhood within him. 


"Come," said Philip in a triumphant tone to Nukharin, "and I will 


show you that Clason inventions perform as well as they sound." 


Flashlight in hand, he started toward the lake with Nukharin and his 
brother close behind him. Twenty paces, and the long meadow grass 


suddenly vanished from beneath their feet. 


"See that!" whispered Philip excitedly, waving the light from side to 
side to show the forty-foot swath that stretched away before them. 
"Not a trace of life left, not a blade of grass—nothing but dust!" 


The only response was a gurgling sound that issued from Nukharin's 
throat. 


"Look!" Quest formed the word with Philip's lips under the urge of 
the Master Will. "Here was a tall bush. What do you see now? Just a 
teaspoonful of ash. When you examine the remains by daylight, you 


will find that even the root has disintegrated to a depth of two feet." 


"Enough of this," croaked Nukharin in horror. "The deal is closed." 


His face was convulsed with fear. Without another word he whirled 


about and fled toward his airplane. Philip gave a start as if to follow. 


"Halt! you slob," growled Keane, whose composure had returned 
with the successful outcome of the test. "I have use for your 
company, even though you are as great a coward as our Slavic 


friend." 


Coward! The epithet stung Quest like a flaming goad. One of the 
fine, intangible lines that bound him under the will of Keane Clason 
severed, and his own will exploded into action like a thunderbolt. 
With startling agility he whirled Philip about, the flashlight clubbed 
in his hand. But Keane was quicker still. A clip on the wrist sent the 
weapon flying. Then Philip reeled backward from a kick in the 
stomach, and his clutching hands beat the air as he sank unconscious 
in the dust. 


With a violent tug, Quest lifted Philip's body to a sitting posture. The 
phone was ringing, and by the pull on the will-fibers he knew that 
Keane was at the other end of the wire. Philip's body was failing 
under the strain of the part it was forced to play, and the blow of the 
night before had further weakened it. Now he sat rocking his head 
painfully between his hands. But Quest lifted him to his feet by sheer 


will, and he staggered across the room. 


"Hello!", he said in a hoarse voice. 


"Get the hell out here to the factory!" rasped Keane, and the crash of 


the receiver emphasized the command. 


It was one o'clock as Philip whirled his sedan into Olmstead Avenue. 
At three, reflected Quest as the car scorched over the pavements, he 
must be at the downtown office to deliver the papers and receive the 


money. 


Then he was face to face with Keane, reeling dizzily at the hatred 


that blazed from the latter's accusing eyes. 


"Double-crossed me, eh!" The voice was a low snarl, and as he 
spoke Keane thumped the extra outspread on his desk. "But you're 


not going to get away with it—neither of you!" 


Dismay, hope, dread, wonder robbed Quest of the power to speak. 
But he whirled around behind the desk with such unexpected 
violence that Keane staggered back in alarm. Then he was devouring 
the screaming headlines of the newspaper. Three seconds, like a slow 
exposure, and every word of the Record's great scoop was etched 


upon his mind as if with caustic: 


DOOM LAUNCH ADRIFT ON LAKE 


Physician Baffled by Condition of Five Bodies Found in Craft 


Blighted Area on Shore Said to Have Bearing on Tragedy 


THAW HARBOR, IND., June 6.—Five Chicago sportsmen, most of 
them prominent in business and society, perished in the early hours 
this morning while returning in the launch of A. Gaston Andrews 
from a weekend camping party near Hook Spit on the Michigan 


shore. 


The boat was towed into this port at daybreak by the Interlake Tug 
Mordecai after being found adrift less than a mile off shore. 
According to Captain Goff of the Mordecai the death craft carried no 
lights and he barely avoided running her down. The weather along 
the Indiana shore was perfect throughout the night and there is 
nothing to indicate that the launch was in trouble at any time. The 
bodies are unmarked, and this little community is agog with rumors 


ranging all the way from murder and suicide to the supernatural. 


Dr. J. M. Addis of Thaw Harbor, the first physician to examine the 
bodies, says that they appear to have suffered some violent electro- 


chemical action the nature of which cannot be determined at the 


moment. This statement is considered significant in view of the 
reported discovery ashore of a large blighted area almost directly 
opposite the point where the launch was found. Joseph Sleichert, a 
farmer who lives in that vicinity, reports that this patch of ground 
extending back from the lakeshore was completely stripped of 
vegetation overnight. He ascribes the damage to some unknown 
insect pest. Others say that the condition of the ground indicates that 
it has been burned at incinerator temperatures. Nothing is left of the 


soil but a blue powder. 


Philip faced his brother with eyes that were dull with agony. 


"You have made me a murderer!" Quest forced out the words in 


painful gasps. 


But Keane snapped back at him like a rabid dog. 


"You did it—you did it yourself! You tampered with the Projector. 
You tried to spoil the test. You changed the range. You tried to kill 
me, and instead you killed these others. And you're going to pay— 


both of you. You hear me?—you're going to pay!" 


His voice mounted the scale to a scream. It was a wail of 


unreasoning terror, of the dread of exposure, of the fear that he 


would fail to collect the fortune now so nearly in his grasp. The 


accident that had jarred his well-laid plans had unnerved him. 


Frantically Quest strove to answer him, to explain his utter 
subjection, as Agent, to say that if he had possessed the will to 
oppose or trick him he would have turned him over to the police, or 
might even have killed him, at the very outset. But in his frenzy, 
Keane had so tightened his control that Quest was speechless. Now 
he tried to substitute gesture for words, but Philip was rooted to the 


spot like a statue; even his hands were immovable. 


He might have remained in this state indefinitely had not Keane's 
fears withdrawn his mind from his immediate surroundings. 
Momentarily he forgot Quest, Philip—everything but himself and 
his predicament. And in the instant that his vigilance relaxed, Quest's 
enslaved will experienced a sudden lease of strength and hope. 
Independently of his Control, he found that he could move Philip's 
hand, could take a faltering step. 


But now, what to do? How might he fan this feeble spark of volition 
to sufficient strength for decisive resistance? The idea came to him: 

if only he could place distance between himself and Keane, perhaps 
with one titanic effort he might launch himself against the Master 


Will, take him by surprise, crush him down, and reverse him to the 


status of Agent instead of Control. 


With infinite effort Quest forced Philip's body step by step across the 
room. He must reach that window, get a signal of distress to 


someone in the street. 


But Keane began to sense a mutiny. He followed. He crossed the 
floor with slinking, tigerish steps and snaking body. His wet lips 
writhed back over his teeth, and his contorted features wove the leer 
of the abyss. Now as his Control drew physically near, Quest felt his 
mite of strength ebbing fast. Slowly Keane reached up with his 
clawed fingers and grasped his Agent by the arm. 


"Remember!" he hissed, "if these deaths are traced to us, you break 
down—you confess—you take the blame—you paint me lily white 
—you describe the cowardly means by which you moulded me to 
your will—you plead only for a quick trial and the full penalty of the 


law. You understand?" 


Quest made no reply, but he understood all too well the hideous 
intention of his betrayer. What a fool he had been to imagine that 
Keane Clason would ever restore him to his body! Philip to the chair, 
Quest a homeless spirit wandering in space, and for the body at the 


bottom of the tank, the brief regrets of the Department! 


A sudden rushing sound filled the air with a sense of action and 


alarm. 


Two—three—four speeding automobiles swung in recklessly to the 
curb and shrieked to a standstill under smoking brakes. Men leaped 
out and deployed on the run to surround the factory. Keane darted to 


the door and twisted the key. 


"Come on!" he spat at Philip as he snatched back the rug and threw 


open the trap door. 


The command galvanized Quest to action. In two bounds he had 
Philip on the stairs. A heavy impact rattled the office door just as he 
dropped the trap into place over his head. Then, infected with 


Keane's panic, he was running down the passageway like mad. 


Inside the tank chamber the brilliantly colored rings of liquid flashed 
back the rays of the arclight. Half crazed with anxiety, Keane danced 
on the black ledge like a monkey on a griddle. His face was ashen, 
drool ran from his twisted mouth, his eyes were two black pools of 


terror. 


Again Quest experienced the peculiar sensation which came with the 


slackening of control. New hope sprang up in his agonized being as 


heavy blows boomed against the air-locked door. Great waves of 
fear poured along the conduits, betraying to the Agent the state of 
mind of his Control. Now what would Keane do? What could he do? 
Why, of all places, had he fled down into this blind burrow? 


Thud, thud! Then came a series of sharp reports. Outside, they were 


trying to shoot away the deep-sunk disk hinges. 


Still the door stood fast, but the fury of the assault on it whipped the 
faltering Keane to action. In a bound he was on the platform. With a 
lightning hand he threw the switch to plus, starting electrolytic 
action in the tank. Then he pressed a button concealed under the 
edge of the switch-mount and a panel slid silently aside in the wall, 


revealing a narrow outlet. 


To Quest everything went a flaming red. He might have known that 
this fox would have something in reserve—a way of escape when 


danger threatened! 


But his Control gave him no time for independent thought. He 
forced Quest to turn Philip's eyes up to his own. Without 
disconnecting that grip of his glittering eyes, Keane leaped back to 
the ledge. Quest felt the silent order: 


"Get up on that plank! Dive into the tank! Get back into your own 
body, let Philip have his! Then come up—the two of you—and face 
the music. For I'll be gone, and your story will sound like the ravings 


of a maniac." 


Quest took an obedient step toward the platform. But at the same 
instant a tremendous crash shivered the door. It seemed to unnerve 
Keane Clason. With a gasp he sank down upon the steps, his body 
doubled in pain, his hand clutching at his heart. Another crash 


followed, and he shuddered and cried out. 


Instantly Quest felt an expansion of the will. Keane's sudden 
physical weakness had loosened his control. Philip's lips worked 
painfully as Quest forced him to pause, to disobey the command of 
the Master Will. In a spasm of will he fought to wrench himself free 
from the countless clinging tentacles of his Control. In great surges, 
Quest's reviving volition pounded against the walls of his borrowed 
body. Now he sought to force this sluggish body back to the wall, so 
that he might release the airlock and spring the door. But Philip 
seemed to ossify, every cord and muscle of his body frozen to stone 


by the conflict that raged within him. 


Braced against the wall, Keane was rising slowly to his feet. His 


seizure was easing, and so he was able to exert a better pressure 


upon his rebellious Agent. 


"Come!" he gasped, realizing that he lacked the strength to escape 
alone and must therefore change his plan. "Lift me—quick! Carry 


me out! Slide the panel back into place. We will escape together!" 


The spoken command turned the balance against Quest. His will 
yielded to the master. At the same instant Philip's body relaxed like 
an object relieved of a great excess of electrical potential. Suddenly 
strong and supple, he lifted the trembling Keane and tossed him 


across his shoulder. 


For a moment there had been a lull in the assault on the door. Now 
the battering resumed with a fury that jarred the whole chamber and 
sent ripples dancing across the varicolored liquids in the osmotic 
tank. 


"Quick!" gasped Keane. "Move! I say. Carry me out." 


But he was in a fainting condition. Crash after crash rocked the 
chamber, and with every blow Quest's will felt a stimulation that 
enabled him to stand off the commands of his Control. Then a wave 
of nausea swept over him and left him reeling. It seemed that Philip's 


blood had turned to boiling oil. A dazzling mist swallowed him up, 


and with a weird sense of inflation he felt full strength returning to 


his will. 


A booming blow that bulged the door inward acted upon him like a 
stage player's cue. He leaped to the platform. The gurgling sound of 
remonstrance rattled from Keane's throat. But Quest paid no heed. 
Philip was walking the plank—away from the open panel—out over 
the tank. 


Rapidly he dropped down the ladder to the bottom rung, snatched 


Keane's wrist in a gorillalike grip, and hurled him down into the vat. 


Then Philip was clinging desperately to the ladder, his strength gone, 


his body shivering as if with ague. 


"Go on up!" came a strange, impatient voice from below him. "For 


heaven's sake let me out of here!" 


A downward glance, and with a shout of alarm Philip was 
scrambling up the ladder, for there was a head down there, and a pair 
of naked shoulders, and the face of a man he had never seen before. 
Hand over hand Quest followed. Philip had collapsed and lay prone 
on the plank. Quest lifted him to his feet and shook him anxiously. 


"Philip!" he urged. "Philip! Can you walk?" 


The tattoo on the battered door helped to revive the older man. 


"Quick!" whispered Quest, kneading Philip's arms. "There's barely 
an hour left. Get to your office. Burn the papers. Refuse the money. 


Do you hear me?" 


Philip nodded dazedly. 


"Hurry!" puffed Quest, thrusting him through the opening that Keane 
had reserved for his own escape, and sliding the panel back into 


place. 


Quest was himself now—young, strong, free. Instantly he threw the 
electrolytic switch to minus. For Keane had failed to emerge from 
the tank, and since he was submerged alone, he could not escape 


until electrolysis was halted. 


Just as Quest leaped from the platform to release the airlock, the 
door burst in and three men with drawn guns rushed into the 


chamber. 


The leader stopped with a startled oath and stood blinking his 


unbelieving eyes. Quest was poised like a statue, his naked body 


gleaming an unearthly white against the lusterless black of the wall. 


"Quest," came from the three in chorus. Then a rush of questions: 
"What's the matter? What's happened to you? Where are the 


Clasons?" 


Quest turned toward the platform, expecting to see Keane. 


"Something's wrong!" he shouted. "Quick! Somebody get Philip. 
He's gone to his Loop office. Keane Clason's at the bottom of this 
tank. I'm not sure how this thing works, but Philip can get him out! 


I'm sure of it!" 


Despite the confident predictions of both Quest and Philip Clason, 
osmotic association failed to restore Keane to life, and at last the 
coroner ordered the removal of the body. The autopsy revealed heart 


disease as the cause of his death. 


For reasons best understood at Washington, the cause of the five 
launch deaths was withheld from the public. Quest's punishment for 
his part in the crime consisted of a promotion and a warm personal 


letter from the President of the United States. 
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"Why, John!" Involuntarily I halted at the entrance to my snug 
bachelor quarters as the flood of light my turning of the switch 


produced revealed a huddled figure slumped in an easy chair. 


"Aye, sir, 'tis me." The man got to his feet, gnarled hands rubbing at 
his eyes. "An' 'tis all day that I've been waiting for you, sir. The 
caretaker said you'd be back soon so let me in. I must have fell 
asleep, an' no wonder, what with the strain an' no sleep or rest all last 


night." 


"Strain? No rest?" I stared my bewilderment, trying at the same time 
to conceal the vague apprehensions occasioned by the fact that the 
trusted servitor of my friend, Professor Wroxton, should wait all day 


for me. 


Hastily shedding my outer things, I bade him again be seated, sat 


down facing him, and asked him to explain. 


"'Tis the professor, sir." The old chap peered at me with anxious, 
wrinkled eyes. '"Tis common enough for him to send me here on 
messages, sir, but to-day I've come on my own, because, sir," 
answering the question in my eyes, "I haven't seen sight of him since 


last night." 


"Why—" I began. 


"That's just it, sir." John took the words out of my mouth. "For 
twenty years my wife an' me have looked after the professor at The 
Grange. In all that time he's never been away at night. Whenever he 
had to come to town he'd tell us. Most times I'd drive him myself in 
the old car. But that was very seldom, sir, for Professor Wroxton had 


few interests outside." 


"But, John," I protested "is there no other reason for your agitation? 
He might have had an urgent call, or gone out for a walk or drive by 


himself." 


"No, sir. If you'll pardon me, sir, you're wrong. The professor was 
fixed in his habits. He would not go away without tellin' me. Think 
back, sir, you know the professor as well as me. Better, because you 
are his friend and I am only a servant. Although, sir," this proudly, 


"he always treated me as a friend." 


"Go on," I urged, seeing he was not finished. 


"Well, sir, a few minutes back you asked me if there was no other 
reason for my being upset like. There is, sir. You know, sir, that for 


more'n twenty years the professor has led a retired sort of life; the 


life of a—a—_" 


"Recluse," I suggested. 


"That's it, sir. He only left The Grange when he had to. He was all 
wrapped up in some weird-like thing he was inventing. In all those 
years, sir, you were the only visitor who ever went into his 
laboratory, or stayed at The Grange for a night or more. That is, sir, 


until three days ago." 


"Go on," I again urged, some of his perturbation communicating 


itself to me. 


"The Grange, sir, lying as it does, fifteen miles from town an' back in 
its own grounds away from the road, isn't noted by many. When 
strangers do get into the grounds I usually gets 'em out again in short 
order. Three days ago, sir, a stranger drove up to the door in a fine 
car. He told me he was wantin' to purchase a country home. I told 
him The Grange was not for sale an' turned 'Im away. He was turning 
his car to leave when my master came out. To my surprise, sir, he 
invited the stranger in. An' I'm sure, sir, because he looked so taken 


aback like, that the stranger had never seen the professor before." 


"And after that?" I asked, now feeling decidedly uneasy. 


"The stranger, sir—a Mr. Lathom he called himself—stayed on. He 
was in the study with the master last night. This morning there was 


no trace of either of them." 


"But—good God, John!" I jerked to my feet, a fresh dread clutching 
at my heart. "What are you trying to get at? The professor and Mr. 


Lathom might possibly have driven away somewhere last night." 


"Both cars, sir," the servant answered, "are in the garage. I bolt all 
the doors in the house myself every night. They were still fastened 
this morning. My wife an' me searched the house from cellar to 
garret an' hunted all over the grounds. We couldn't find a trace of the 


master or his guest." 


"You mean to suggest then," I shot at him, "that two full grown men 


have completely vanished? It's absurd, John, absurd!" 


I paced the floor thinking desperately for a few minutes, conscious 
of the ancient's anxious eyes. I half smiled. The thing was too 
ridiculous for anything. Old John had grown morbid from living 
away from the outer world. Also, I had to admit that the atmosphere 
of The Grange, impregnated as it was with the lethal scientific 
dabblings of my friend, was exactly suited to the conjuring up of 


unhealthy forebodings in uneducated minds. I'd drive out to the 


home of my friend at once. No doubt I'd find him fit and well. He 


had refused to install a phone, so drive it had to be. 


"John." I stopped my pacing and patted him on the shoulder. "I'm 
coming out to The Grange at once." His face showed his 
thankfulness. "I am sure," I went on as I struggled into my coat, "that 
we shall find the professor and his guest awaiting us. Anyway, it's 


time you got back to your wife and had some food." 


"I hope to Heaven, sir, that you're right." With that we left the 


building and entered my car. 


Although I had tried to dispel my fears, although I had tried to banter 
John out of his dread, I drove that evening as I had never driven 
before or since. Barely fifteen minutes later I halted my roadster at 
the short flight of steps leading to the main door of The Grange. 
Even as we stepped from the machine the door flung open and an 


agitated woman hurried towards us. She was Mary, John's wife. 


"Sir!" She gripped my arm and stared anxiously into my face. "'Tis 


glad I am that you've come. The Grange 1s a house of death." 


In spite of myself a chill shook my whole body. Gently handing her 
to John, I strode up the steps. 


At the open doorway I halted, the aged couple crowding on my 
heels, the woman still babbling about death. I couldn't blame her. All 
day she had been alone in that gloomy, rambling old building, 


wondering, no doubt, why John and I had not returned sooner. 


And gloomy the house was. Always, even when staying there at the 
professor's request, I had found it to be somber and depressing, as if 
there lurked within its walls the shadowy wings of the years-old 
tragedy that had caused my friend to retire to such a God-forsaken 


place, and there become absorbed in his scientific experiments. 


Even now, as I gazed into the dimly-lighted hallway, the air seemed 


charged with that same malignant something I cannot describe. 


Pulling myself together I strode quickly along the corridor, and flung 
open the study door. The lights being full on, one glance sufficed to 
show me that my friend was not there. Swinging on my heel, the 
horror I saw in the eyes of the servants, honest, healthy folks not 
easily frightened, conveyed itself to me. Somehow, the sight of that 
room, lights on, chairs drawn up to the burnt-out fire, brought home 
to me the fact that something serious was amiss. I chided myself for 


thinking John had been unduly agitated. 


For a moment I stood, trying to conceal the chill coursing through 


my veins, puzzling what to do next. I decided to search the house 
thoroughly. If I found no sign of the professor or his guest, I would 


call in the police. 


Fearfully yet willingly the aged couple led me from room to room, 
from attic to basement, until but one place remained—the laboratory. 
I hesitated for several seconds at the closed door of my friend's 
workroom. Not that I had never entered the—to a layman's eyes— 
weirdly-appointed place. I had been in many times with the 


professor. But this time I dreaded what I might find. 


Pulling myself together, I gently tried the door. To my horror it 
yielded to my touch. Alive, the professor always kept it locked. A 
new dread assailed me, as, flinging the door wide open, I blinked in 
the sudden glare of powerful globes. Someone had left the lights full 


on! 


Horrified I stood and stared, knowing by their heavy breathing that 
the aged couple were also staring with fright-widened eyes. Afraid of 
what? I did not know. I only knew that the atmosphere had become 
even more sinister. I knew that something dreadful had taken place 


in that room. 


Trembling with consternation I forced myself to take a few steps 


forward, then I again stared about me. At one end of the large room 
something shone brightly in the glow of the lights. Slowly I walked 
across to examine it: it appeared to be a glass case, almost like a 
show-case, about eight feet square and seven feet in height. With the 
mechanical actions of the mentally distraught I walked all around it. 
Not the slightest sign of an entrance could I see. The fact intrigued 
me. I tapped lightly on the highly polished surface with my fingers. 


It rang to my touch like cut glass. 


Through the transparent surface I could see John and his wife. They 
were watching me furtively, wondering, no doubt, why I lingered. As 
I looked at them John suddenly lumbered up to the case on the 
opposite side. Dropping to his knees, he stared. Turning an imploring 
gaze to me, he pointed. His lips moved soundlessly. I followed the 


pointing finger with my eyes; gasped at what I saw. 


Near the center of the cage, on the floor constructed of the same 
crystalline substance, something glittered, its brilliance almost 
dazzling as the light rays struck it. My face pressed close to the cold 
outer surface of the structure, my shocked intelligence gradually 
realized what that small sparkling object was. It was a magnificent 


diamond—and the professor had always worn a diamond ring! 


In a sudden frenzy of horror I pawed my way around the cage to 


where John still knelt. As I reached him he jerked his head in a numb 


way as he croaked, "It's a diamond, sir! The professor's!" 


"But how?" I implored. "How can it be? There's no way into this 
thing. Perhaps he was working here, and the stone came loose from 
its setting. He couldn't have dropped it after the cage was 


completed." 


"It's his diamond, sir," intoned the old man, dully. "I know it is." 


Then a sudden unreasoning terror filled me. I shrank away from that 


shining box. It seemed to be mocking me, gloatingly, malevolently. 


"Quickly!" I threw at the aged couple. "Let us get out of here! Now! 
At once!" They needed no second urging. I knew that they felt as I 


felt: the laboratory was a sepulcher! 


Five minutes later I was guiding my car over the narrow road to 
town. I did not pause until I drew up at police headquarters. I 
suppose my appearance was distraught, for I was ushered into the 
presence of the chief without delay. In a few moments I had poured 
out my story. He listened with a polite calmness I found almost 
maddening. Leaning back in his chair, he reviewed, audibly, the 


facts. 


"Some twenty-odd years ago your friend, Professor Wroxton, 
married. He was so absorbed in the pursuit of some weird invention 
that he neglected his bride. She ran away with another man. This 
man deserted her, and disappeared. The professor found her many 
months later, in desperate health. Shortly afterwards she died. Your 
friend tried to trail the man, but failed. Shocked and saddened 


beyond measure, he retired to a place known as The Grange." 


He suddenly straightened up in his seat, and pointed at me a thick 


forefinger. 


"How long have you known Professor Wroxton?" 


"About ten years," I answered. 


"What was he trying to invent?" 


"I don't know," I replied. 


"And yet you had his confidence in other matters?" 


"But what has all this to do with finding out what has become of my 


friend?" I blurted out. "Perhaps every moment counts." 


"A lot." The chief eyed me in a way I did not like. "Solely because 


your friend has not been seen by his servants for nearly twenty-four 
hours, merely because you saw what you believe to be his diamond 
in some kind of a glass compartment in his laboratory, you come 
here as distraught as a man who has something terrible on his mind. 
Why?" 


"I can't say." I shifted uneasily under that direct stare. "Somehow I 


feel that something dreadful has happened to my friend." 


"We do not go by feelings." The chief got to his feet. "But you have 
told me enough to warrant action. I want you to guide me and a 
couple of men to this house. Please wait here until I return." He left 


the room. 


Sitting there awaiting his return, I tried to ponder the matter 
reasonably. After all, perhaps the chief was right. Merely because the 
professor had been absent for a few hours and I had seen what I 
thought to be his diamond in the laboratory, I had worked myself 
into a perfect fever of anxiety. I almost smiled to myself. In that 
businesslike office the whole affair did seem absurd. After all the 


professor did not have to answer to his servants for his actions. 


Heavy footsteps, announcing the chief's return, caused me to rise to 


my feet. A few minutes later, in company with the three officers, I 


was driving again towards The Grange. 


We made the return journey in almost complete silence. 
Occasionally the chief would shoot a question at me; but, the night 
air cooling my fevered brain, my replies were guarded. He realized 
that fact, for I felt his eyes upon me all the way. What was going on 
behind that broad forehead, I wondered. 


Then we reached The Grange. As we mounted the steps, John, his 
wife herding behind him, flung wide the door. He answered the 
question in my eyes with a negative shake of his head, and the 


words, "Nothing fresh, sir." 


The chief eyed him keenly, then curtly bade him lead the way to the 
laboratory. John hung back, his face blanched. "I can't, sir," he 
faltered. The chief turned to me, and, although I wanted to follow 
John's example, although the atmosphere of the house had again 
filled me with an unshakable dread, I led the way, standing back at 


the door to allow the officers to enter first. 


With calculating gaze the chief slowly took in every detail of the 


stone apartment. He turned to me. 


"What is there here to be afraid of?" I pointed hesitatingly towards 


the crystalline cage. The chief and his men strode across to it. 


"You don't know how to open this?" the chief shot at me after a brief 


examination. 


"No," I replied. "It was not here on my last visit." 


"When was that?" 


"Some two or three months ago", I answered. "My work occasions 


much traveling on my part." 


The chief and his men turned again to the cage, talking in 


undertones. He turned again to me. 


"You notice that this thing is built in sections. One of them must be 
movable. Perhaps—" He paused as his eyes fell upon some wires 
and tubes that trailed across the floor from underneath the cage to a 


switchboard fastened to the wall. 


"Perhaps," he repeated, "it is worked from that board." He crossed 
over, stared thoughtfully at the shining levers for some seconds, and 
moved one slightly. The result was astounding. All four of us stared 
with unbelieving eyes as slowly, without the faintest sound, a section 


of one wall slid inwards, as if guided by invisible tracks on floor and 


ceiling. 


"Guess that's enough for now." With the words the chief backed 
away, almost timidly, I thought, from the switchboard, and walked to 
the cage. For a moment he hesitated, but he entered, and emerged 


with the sparkling object in his hand. 


"It's the professor's," I choked, crowding close to him. 


"How'd you know?" he shot back. "All unset stones look pretty 


much alike." 


"T just know," was all I could falter. 
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"You ‘just know'." The chief sat down on a stool and regarded me 
searchingly. "Mr. Thornton, when I started out with you, I thought I 
was on a wild goose chase or the trail of a confession. You looked 
exactly like a man who had either committed a serious crime, or was 
getting over a bad drunk. I feel sure now"—he again regarded the 


diamond—"that your story was not the product of an alcohol-crazed 


brain. Come on!" He lurched to his feet, and grasped me by the 


shoulder. "Come through!" 


Without answering, I wrenched myself free. Over my shoulder I saw 
one of the policemen at the door. In the hand of the other a revolver 
suddenly appeared. Good God! I glared in bewilderment from one to 
another. Was I going mad? Surely this was some awful nightmare! 
What had I said to make them suspect me of having committed a 


revolting crime? 


"Sit down!" The command came from the chief. Mechanically I 
found a stool, and obeyed him. "Hold your stations, boys, and listen 


carefully," he ordered his men. Then he turned to me. 


"Professor Wroxton was a wealthy man without kith or kin?" 


"Yes," 


"Do you know the nature of his will?" 


"Yes." Chilled to the heart, I felt the circumstantial net tightening. 


"What is its nature?" 


"This house and an annuity to John and his wife," I explained. "The 


residue of his wealth to me." 


"Humph!" The chief stared at me piercingly. "And how has business 


been with you lately?" 


Damn the man! What right had he to put me through the third 
degree? I felt my state of dazed horror slowly giving way to anger. I 
glanced around. The pistol still menaced; the man at the door had not 


moved. It was useless to try and evade the questions. 


"For the past year," I replied, "business has been very poor. In fact, 


the professor advanced me some money." 


"Humph!" Again that irritating, non-committal grunt. 


The chief turned in his seat and stared thoughtfully at the crystalline 


cage. 


"And you don't know what the professor was trying to invent?" 


"Only its nature," I began. 


"Ah! That's better. Why didn't you tell me that before?" The chief 


leaned forward. 


"Well," I explained, "the whole thing seems so absurd. When the 
professor told me how his married life had been broken up, he told 
me that at that time he reached the utmost depths of human 


suffering. Absolute zero, he called it." 


"Ah! " 


"The experiments he indulged in," I continued, trying to hide the 
shiver pimpling my flesh, "were to produce an actual state of 
absolute zero. It is years since he told me this. I had almost forgotten 


it." 


"And exactly what is an absolute zero?" The chief's eyes never left 


mine. 


"Well," I protested, "please understand that I also am a layman in 
these matters. According to my friend, an absolute zero has been the 
dream of scientists for ages. Once upon a time it was attained, but 


the secret became lost." 


"And exactly what is an absolute zero?" 


Curse the man! I could have struck him down for the chilling level 


of his tone. I forced myself to go on, realizing that I was damning 


myself at every step. 


"An absolute zero is a cold so intense it will destroy flesh, bone and 
tissue. Remove them," my voice rose in spite of myself, "leaving 


absolutely no trace." 


No trace! Something attracted my eyes. The chief had opened his 
hand. The diamond there flashed and sparkled as if mocking me. I 


pulled myself together, and went on. 


"It all comes back to me now. One day I came out here and found the 
professor terribly distraught. He told me that, with the aid of electric 
currents he had been able to invent the absolute zero, but he could 


not invent a container." 


"Why?" Those eyes continued to bore into mine. 


"Because—remember it is years since he told me this—there was 
difficulty in controlling the power. Besides destroying living things, 
it would destroy bricks and mortar, stone and iron. Only one 


substance it could not wipe out—crystalline of diamond hardness. 


"I know, now!" I jumped to my feet and grabbed the chief's arm. "I 
know now what he meant. Fool, fool! Why did I not think of it 


before? This—" I swung towards the cage—"is compensation." 


Almost panting in my eagerness I went on: 


"My friend told me that the law of compensation would atone to him 
for the tragedy of his youth. Absolute zero in suffering would be 
atoned for by a real state of absolute zero. Chief!" I whirled on him. 
"Don't you understand? This is the perfected dream of my friend. It 


is the absolute zero." 


"Humph! Plausible but not convincing." I slumped back at the 
officer's words. "That does not explain the professor's disappearance. 
Even if it did, what about Mr. Lathom? And don't forget this 
contrivance is worked from outside. We found the diamond inside. 
Of course, he might have placed it there himself to test the machine," 


he concluded. 


"Of course, that's it," I commenced. But I regretted the words when I 
saw suspicion flicker again in the chief's eyes. Lamely I finished, 
"And he has probably rushed off, in an ecstasy of trrumph, to 


acquaint professional colleagues." 


"Without unlocking any doors or taking a car, eh? 


"Mr. Thornton." The chief stood up and regarded me sternly. "As a 


sensible man, don't you think yourself that your story is a bit thin? 
The professor has disappeared. Here is a strange-looking case which 
you Say is an absolute zero container. Whether you know, or are just 
jumping at conclusions, remains to be proved. But even if it is, do 
you think that, after perfecting such a tremendous invention, the 


professor would commit suicide?" 


"On the contrary," I gasped, "my friend was a man of gentle, kindly 
disposition, but strong purpose. I should think his first action on 
attaining his life's ambition would be to notify me, his closest 


friend." 


"And he didn't." Every word condemned me, and roused me to 


retaliate. 


"Chief, I know enough of the law to know that, before you can try a 
man for murder, you must prove that murder has been committed." I 
grinned savagely. "You must have the corpus delicti. Go ahead! Find 
my friend or his remains, or else withdraw your charges." I grinned 


again, with shocked mirthlessness. 


Then I buried my head in my hands. I had called in the police to help 
find the professor, and they had only blundered around and asked a 


lot of stupid questions. The chief had practically accused me of 


murder—something I knew he could not prove, yet feared he might. 
Because I had told the chief of the locked doors and unused cars, he 


had confined his investigations to the house itself. 


He interrupted my thoughts. 


"Mr. Thornton, I am going back to town. You will remain here with 
my men. I advise you to get some sleep, as I shall not be able to 
carry out certain investigations until the morning. One of my men 
will spend his time searching the house and patrolling the grounds, 


the other one will stay here with you." 


He turned away, whispered some instructions to his men, and, 
followed by one of them, silently left the laboratory. I started to 
protest, tried to follow him; the man at the door stopped me. Silently, 
almost grimly, he indicated a narrow cot at one end of the room. For 


a moment I hesitated, feeling the man's eyes upon me. 


Sleep on my dead—TI felt sure he was dead—friend's cot! Sleep in 
that fearful place! My whole being crawled with horror. I turned 
again to the man. His features were unyielding. Perhaps this was 
more third degree. Limp with weakness and weariness, I dragged my 


lagging feet towards the cot. 


As long as I live I shall never forget my awakening. A uniformed 
figure, the chief, shaking me by the shoulder. Two other uniformed 
men silently watching. I sat up and gazed about me, dazedly. Bright 
sunlight streamed through the windows. A stray gleam struck the 


cage. I shrank back, trembling. And yet I had slept soundly. 


"Mr. Thornton," the chief said, "I have serious news for you. I have 


positive proof your friend is dead." 


"Dear God!" The exclamation was wrung from me as recollection 


returned with a rush. "Where? You can't have!" 


"Here." He thrust a bundle of letters into my hands. "You acted so 
strangely last night you caused me to suspect you of a serious crime. 
Also, you overlooked several important points. You got back from a 


trip only last night." 


Last night! Surely it was years. 


"You had left instructions to have your mail forwarded," the level 
voice went on. "These letters were evidently one day behind you. I 
picked them up at your rooms this morning. I took the liberty of 


opening them. Read this one." He selected it. 


With trembling fingers I extracted from the envelope a single written 
page. I recognized the handwriting as the professor's. I read with 
feverish intensity, each single word burning itself into my 


consciousness: 


Dear Thornton: 


I am writing this in anticipation. I will see that it is mailed 
when my plans are completed. Too late, dear friend, for you 
to attempt, with the best intentions in the world, to frustrate 


them. 


You will, perhaps, recall that many years ago, when I gave 
you my full confidence, I told you that I felt sure that the law 
of compensation would atone in some measure for my loss. 
Thornton, old friend, I believe that, in more ways than one, 
my hour has arrived. Two days ago I completed the absolute 


zero. But even better! 


A man called here to-day. Although he did not recognize me, 
I saw through the veneer of added years with ease. Fate, call 
it what you will, my visitor is the man who wrecked my 


happiness. 


Under pretext I shall detain him. I shall induce him to enter 
the crystalline cage. I have already arranged a dual control 
which the power will destroy when I apply it from the inside 
of the cage. 


Please destroy the cage. It will have brought compensation to 


me before you read this. 


Good-by, dear friend! 


Wroxton. 


"I apologize, Mr. Thornton." The chief offered a hand which I 
clutched in mingled sorrow and relief. The world had lost a genius. I 


had lost a dear friend. But he was right. It was compensation. 
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Two miles of American front had gone dead. And on two lone 
infantrymen, lost in the menace of the fog-gas and the tanks, 


depended the outcome of the war of 1932. 
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The persistent, oily smell of fog-gas was everywhere, even in the 
little pill-box. Outside, all the world was blotted out by the thick 
gray mist that went rolling slowly across country with the breeze. 
The noises that came through it were curiously muted—fog-gas 
mutes all noises somewhat—but somewhere to the right artillery was 
pounding something with H E shell, and there were those little 
spitting under-current explosions that told of tanks in action. To the 
right there was a distant rolling of machine-gun fire. In between was 


an utter, solemn silence. 


Sergeant Coffee, disreputable to look at and disrespectful of mien, 
was sprawling over one of the gunners' seats and talking into a field 
telephone while mud dripped from him. Corporal Wallis, equally 
muddy and still more disreputable, was painstakingly manufacturing 
one complete cigarette from the pinched-out butts of four others. 
Both were rifle-infantry. Neither had any right or reason to be 
occupying a definitely machine-gun-section post. The fact that the 
machine-gun crew was all dead did not seem to make much 
difference to sector H.Q. at the other end of the telephone wire, 


judging from the questions that were being asked. 


"I tell you," drawled Sergeant Coffee, "they're dead.... Yeah, all dead. 


Just as dead as when I told you the firs' time, maybe even deader.... 


Gas, o'course. I don't know what kind.... Yeh. They got their masks 


on." 
He waited, looking speculatively at the cigarette Corporal Wallis had 
in manufacture. It began to look imposing. Corporal Wallis regarded 
it affectionately. Sergeant Coffee put his hand over the mouthpiece, 


and looked intently at his companion. 


"Gimme a drag o' that, Pete," he suggested. "I'll slip y' some butts in 


a minute." 


Corporal Wallis nodded, and proceeded to light the cigarette with 
infinite artistry. He puffed delicately upon it, inhaled it with the care 
a man learns when he has just so much tobacco and never expects to 


get any more, and reluctantly handed it to Sergeant Coffee. 


Sergeant Coffee emptied his lungs in a sigh of anticipation. He put 
the cigarette to his lips. It burned brightly as he drew upon it. Its tip 
became brighter and brighter until it was white-hot, and the paper 


crackled as the line of fire crept up the tube. 


"Hey!" said Corporal Wallis in alarm. 


Sergeant Coffee waved him aside, and his chest expanded to the 


fullest limit of his blouse. When his lungs could hold no more he 
ceased to draw, grandly returned about one-fourth of the cigarette to 
Corporal Wallis, and blew out a cloud of smoke in small driblets 


until he had to gasp for breath. 


"When y' ain't got much time," said Sergeant Coffee amiably, "that's 


a quick smoke." 
Corporal Wallis regarded the ruins of his cigarette with a woeful air. 
"Hell!" said Corporal Wallis gloomily. But he smoked what was left. 


"Yeah," said Sergeant Coffee suddenly, into the field telephone, "I'm 
still here, an' they're still dead.... Listen, Mr. Officer, I got me a black 
eye an' numerous contusions. Also my gas-mask is busted. I called 
y'up to do y' a favor. I aim to head for distant parts.... Hell's bells! 
Ain't there anybody else in the army—" He stopped, and resentment 
died out in wide-eyed amazement. "Yeh.... Yeh.... Yeh.... I gotcha, 
Loot. A'right, I'll see what I c'n do. Yeh.... Wish y'd see my insurance 
gets paid. Yeh." 


He hung up, gloomily, and turned to Corporal Wallis. 


"We' got to be heroes," he announced bitterly. "Sit out here in th’ 


stinkin' fog an' wait for a tank t' come along an' wipe us out. We' the 
only listenin’ post in two miles of front. That new gas o' theirs wiped 


out all the rest without report." 


He surveyed the crumpled figures, which had been the original 
occupants of the pill-box. They wore the same uniform as himself 
and when he took the gas-mask off of one of them the man's face 


was strangely peaceful. 


"Hell of a war," said Sergeant Coffee bitterly. "Here our gang gets 
wiped out by a helicopter. I ain't seen sunlight in a week, an' I got 
just four butts left. Lucky I started savin' 'em." He rummaged 
shrewdly. "This guy's got half a sack o' makin's. Say, that was 
Loot'n't Madison on the line, then. Transferred from our gang a 
coupla months back. They cut him in the line to listen in on me an' 


make sure I was who I said I was. He recognized my voice." 


Corporal Wallis, after smoking to the last and ultimate puff, pinched 
out his cigarette and put the fragments of a butt back in his pocket. 


"What we got to do?" he asked, watching as Sergeant Coffee divided 


the treasure-trove into two scrupulously exact portions. 


"Nothin'," said Coffee bitterly, "except find out how this gang got 


wiped out, an' a few little things like that. Half th’ front line is in th’ 
air, the planes can't see anything, o'course, an' nobody dares cut th' 
fog-gas to look. He didn't say much, but he said for Gawd's sake find 
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out somethin’. 


Corporal Wallis gloated over one-fourth of a sack of tobacco and 


stowed it away. 


"Th' infantry always gets th' dirty end of the stick," he said gloomily. 


"I'm goin' to roll me a whole one, pre-war, an' smoke it, presently." 


"Hell yes," said Coffee. He examined his gas-mask from force of 
habit before stepping out into the fog once more, then 
contemptuously threw it aside. "Gas-masks, hell! Ain't worth havin’. 


Come on." 


Corporal Wallis followed as he emerged from the little round cone of 
the pill-box. 


The gray mist that was fog-gas hung over everything. There was a 
definite breeze blowing, but the mist was so dense that it did not 
seem to move. It was far enough from the fog-flares for the last least 
trace of striation to have vanished. Fifteen miles to the north the fog- 


flares were placed, ranged by hundreds and by thousands, burning 


one after another as the fog service set them off, and sending out 
their incredible masses of thick gray vapor in long threads that 
spread out before the wind, coalesced, and made a smoke-screen to 
which the puny efforts of the last war—the war that was to make the 


world safe for democracy—were as nothing. 


Here, fifteen miles down wind from the flares, it was possible to see 
clearly in a circle approximately five feet in diameter. At the edge of 
that circle outlines began to blur. At ten feet all shapes were the 
faintest of bulks, the dimmest of outlines. At fifteen feet all was 


invisible, hidden behind a screen of mist. 


"Cast around," said Coffee gloomily. "Maybe we'll find a shell, or 


tracks of a tank or somethin' that chucked the gas here." 


It was rather ludicrous to go searching for anything in that mass of 
vapor. At three yards distance they could make each other out as dim 
outlines, no more. But it did not even occur to them to deplore the 
mist. The war which had already been christened, by the politicians 
at home, the last war, was always fought in a mist. Infantry could not 
stand against tanks, tanks could not live under aircraft-directed 
artillery fire—not when forty guns fired salvos for the aircraft to spot 
—and neither artillery nor aircraft could take any advantage of a 


victory which either, under special conditions, might win. The 


general staffs of both the United States and the prominent nation— 
let us say the Yellow Empire—at war with it had come to a single 
conclusion. Tanks or infantry were needed for the use of victories. 
Infantry could be destroyed by tanks. But tanks could be hidden 


from aerial spotters by smoke-screens. 


The result was fog-gas, which was being used by both sides in the 
most modern fashion when, their own unit wiped out and themselves 
wandering aimlessly in the general direction of the American rear, 
Sergeant Coffee and Corporal Wallis stumbled upon an American 
pill-box with its small garrison lying dead. For forty miles in one 
direction and perhaps thirty in the other, the vapor lay upon the 
earth. It was being blown by the wind, of course, but it was 
sufficiently heavier than air to cling to the ground level, and the 
industries of two nations were straining every nerve to supply the 


demands of their respective armies for its material. 


The fog-bank was nowhere less than a hundred feet thick—a cloud 
of impalpable particles impenetrable to any eye or any camera, 
however shrewdly filtered. And under that mattress of pale opacity 
the tanks crawled heavily. They lurched and rumbled upon their 
deadly errands, uncouth and barbarous, listening for each other by a 
myriad of devices, locked in desperate, short-range conflict when 


they came upon each other, and emitting clouds of deadly vapor, 


against which gas-masks were no protection, when they came upon 


opposing infantry. 


The infantrymen, though, were few. Their principal purpose was the 
reporting of the approach or passage of tanks, and trenches were of 
no service to them. They occupied unarmed little listening-posts with 
field telephones, small wireless or ground buzzer sets for reporting 
the enemy before he overwhelmed them. They held small pill-boxes, 
fitted with anti-tank guns which sometimes—if rarely—managed to 
get home a shell, aimed largely by sound, before the tank rolled over 


gun and gunners alike. 


And now Sergeant Coffee and Corporal Wallis groped about in that 
blinding mist. There had been two systems of listening-posts hidden 
in it, each of admittedly little fighting value, but each one deep and 
composed of an infinity of little pin-point posts where two or three 
men were stationed. The American posts, by their reports, had 
assured the command that all enemy tanks were on the other side of 
a certain definite line. Their own tanks, receiving recognition 
signals, passed and repassed among them, prowling in quest of 
invaders. The enemy tanks crawled upon the same grisly patrol on 


their own side. 


But two miles of the American front had suddenly gone silent. A 


hundred telephones had ceased to make reports along the line nearest 
the enemy. As Coffee and Wallis stumbled about the little pill-box, 
looking for some inkling of the way in which the original occupants 
of the small strong-point had been wiped out, the second line of 


observation-posts began to go dead. 


Now one, now another abruptly ceased to communicate. Half a 
dozen were in actual conversation with their sector headquarters, and 
broke off between words. The wires remained intact. But in fifteen 
nerve-racking minutes a second hundred posts ceased to make 
reports and ceased to answer the inquiry-signal. G.H.Q. was 
demanding explanations in crisp accents that told the matter was 
being taken very seriously indeed. And then, as the officer in 
command of the second-line sector headquarters was explaining 
frenziedly that he was doing all any man could do, he stopped short 


between two words and thereafter he, also, ceased to communicate. 


Front-line sector headquarters seemed inexplicably to have escaped 
whatever fate had overtaken all its posts, but 1t could only report that 
they had apparently gone out of existence without warning. 
American tanks, prowling in the area that had gone dead, announced 
that no enemy tanks had been seen. G-81, stumbling on a pill-box no 
more than ten minutes after it had gone silent, offered to investigate. 


A member of her crew, in a gas-mask, stepped out of the port 


doorway. Immediately thereafter G-81's wireless reports stopped 


coming in. 


The situation was clearly shown in the huge tank that had been built 
to serve as G.H.Q. That tank was seventy feet long, and lay hidden 
in the mist with a brood of other, smaller tanks clustered near it, 
from each of which a cable ran to the telephones and instruments of 
the greater monster. Farther off in the fog, of course, were other 
tanks, hundreds of them, fighting machines all, silent and motionless 


now, but infinitely ready to protect the brain of the army. 


The G.H.Q. maneuver-board showed the battle as no single observer 
could ever have seen it. A map lay spread out on a monster board, 
under a pitiless white light. It was a map of the whole battlefield. 
Tiny sparks crawled here and there under the map, and there were 
hundreds of little pins with different-colored heads to mark the 
position of this thing and that. The crawling sparks were the reported 
positions of American tanks, made visible as positions of moving 
trains had been made visible for years on the electric charts of 
railroads in dispatcher's offices. Where the tiny bulbs glowed under 
the map, there a tank crawled under the fog. As the tank moved, the 
first bulb went out and another flashed into light. 


The general watched broodingly as the crawling sparks moved from 


this place to that place, as varicolored lights flashed up and vanished, 
as a Steady hand reached down to shift tiny pins and place new ones. 
The general moved rarely, and spoke hardly at all. His whole air was 
that of a man absorbed in a game of chess—a game on which the 


fate of a nation depended. 


He was thus absorbed. The great board, illuminated from above by 
the glaring bulb, and speckled with little white sparks from below by 
the tiny bulbs beneath, showed the situation clearly at every instant. 
The crawling white sparks were his own tanks, each in its present 
position. Flashing blue sparks noted the last report of enemy tanks. 
Two staff officers stood behind the general, and each spoke from 
time to time into a strapped-on telephone transmitter. They were 
giving routine orders, heading the nearest American patrol-tanks 


toward the location of the latest reported enemies. 


The general reached out his hand suddenly and marked off an area 
with his fingers. They were long fingers, and slender ones: an artist's 


fingers. 


"Our outposts are dead in this space," he observed meditatively. The 
use of the word "outposts" dated him many years back as a soldier, 
back to the old days of open warfare, which had only now come 


about again. "Penetration of two miles—" 


"Tank, sir," said the man of the steady fingers, putting a black pin in 
position within that area, "let a man out in a gas-mask to examine a 


pill-box. The tank does not report or reply, sir." 


"Gas," said the general, noting the spot. "Their new gas, of course. It 


must go through masks or sag-paste, or both." 


He looked up to one of a row of officers seated opposite him, each 
man with headphones strapped to his ears and a transmitter before 
his lips, and each man with a map-pad on his knees, on which from 


time to time he made notations and shifted pins absorbedly. 


"Captain Harvey," said the general, "you are sure that dead spot has 


not been bombarded with gas-shells?" 


"Yes, General. There has been no artillery fire heavy enough to put 
more than a fraction of those posts out of action, and all that fire, sir, 


has been accounted for elsewhere." 


The officer looked up, saw the general's eyes shift, and bent to his 
map again, on which he was marking areas from which spotting 


aircraft reported flashes as of heavy guns beneath the mist. 


"Their aircraft have not been dropping bombs, positively?" 


A second officer glanced up from his own map. 


"Our planes cover all that space, sir, and have for some time." 


"They either have a noiseless tank," observed the general 


meditatively, "or...." 


The steady fingers placed a red pin at a certain spot. 


"One observation-post, sir, has reopened communication. Two 
infantrymen, separated from their command, came upon it and found 
the machine-gun crew dead, with gas-masks adjusted. No tanks or 
tracks. They are identified, sir, and are now looking for tank tracks 


or shells." 


The general nodded emotionlessly. 


"Let me know immediately." 


He fell back to the ceaseless study of the board with its crawling 
sparks and sudden flashes of light. Over at the left, there were four 
white sparks crawling toward a spot where a blue flash had showed a 
little while since. A red light glowed suddenly where one of the 
white sparks crawled. One of the two officers behind the general 


spoke crisply. Instantly, it seemed, the other three white sparks 


changed their direction of movement. They swung toward the red 
flash—the point where a wireless from the tank represented by the 


first white flash had reported, contact with the enemy. 


"Enemy tank destroyed here, sir," said the voice above the steady 


fingers. 


"Wiped out three of our observation posts," murmured the general, 
"His side knows it. That's an opportunity. Have those posts 


reoccupied." 


"Orders given, sir," said a staff officer from behind. "No reports as 


yet." 


The general's eyes went back to the space two miles wide and two 
miles deep in which there was only a single observation-post 
functioning, and that in charge of two strayed infantrymen. The 
battle in the fog was in a formative stage, now, and the general 
himself had to watch the whole, because it was by small and trivial 
indications that the enemy's plans would be disclosed. The dead area 
was no triviality, however. Half a dozen tanks were crawling through 
it, reporting monotonously that no sign of the enemy could be found. 


One of the little sparks representing those tanks abruptly went out. 


"Tank here, sir, no longer reports." 


The general watched with lack-luster eyes, his mind withdrawn in 


thought. 


"Send four helicopters," he said slowly, "to sweep that space. We'll 


see what the enemy does." 


One of the seated officers opposite him spoke swiftly. Far away a 


roaring set up and was stilled. The helicopters were taking off. 


They would rush across the blanket of fog, their vertical propellers 
sending blasts of air straight downward. For most of their sweep 
they would keep a good height, but above the questionable ground 
they would swoop down to barely above the fog-blanket. There their 
monstrous screws would blow holes in the fog until the ground 
below was visible. If any tanks crawled there, in the spaces the 
helicopters swept clear, they would be visible at once and would be 
shelled by batteries miles away, batteries invisible under the artificial 
cloud-bank. 


No other noises came through the walls of the monster tank. There 
was a faint, monotonous murmur of the electric generator. There 


were the quiet, crisp orders of the officers behind the general, giving 


the routine commands that kept the fighting a stalemate. 


The aircraft officer lifted his head, pressing his headphones tightly 


against his ears, as if to hear mores clearly. 


"The enemy, sir, has sent sixty fighting machines to attack our 


helicopters. We sent forty single-seaters as escort." 


"Let them fight enough," said the general absently, "to cause the 


enemy to think us desperate for information. Then draw them off." 


There was silence again. The steady fingers put pins here and there. 
An enemy tank destroyed here. An American tank encountered an 
enemy and ceased to report further. The enemy sent four helicopters 
in a wide sweep behind the American lines, escorted by fifty fighting 
planes. They uncovered a squadron of four tanks, which scattered 
like insects disturbed by the overturning of a stone. Instantly after 
their disclosure a hundred and fifty guns, four miles away, were 
pouring shells about the place where they had been seen. Two of the 


tanks ceased to report. 


The general's attention was called to a telephone instrument with its 


call-light glowing. 


"Ah," said the general absently. "They want publicity matter." 


The telephone was connected to the rear, and from there to the 
Capital. A much-worried cabinet waited for news, and arrangements 
were made and had been used, to broadcast suitably arranged reports 
from the front, the voice of the commander-in-chief in the field 
going to every workshop, every gathering-place, and even being 


bellowed by loud-speakers in the city streets. 


The general took the phone. The President of the United States was 


at the other end of the wire, this time. 


"General?" 


"Still in a preliminary stage, sir," said the general, without haste. 
"The enemy is preparing a break-through effort, possibly aimed at 
our machine-shops and supplies. Of course, if he gets them we will 
have to retreat. An hour ago he paralyzed our radios, not being 
aware, I suppose, of our tuned earth-induction wireless sets. I 
daresay he is puzzled that our communications have not fallen to 


pieces." 


"But what are our chances?" The voice of the President was steady, 


but it was strained. 


"His tanks outnumber ours two to one, of course, sir," said the 
general calmly. "Unless we can divide his fleet and destroy a part of 
it, of course we will be crushed in a general combat. But we are 
naturally trying to make sure that any such action will take place 
within point-blank range of our artillery, which may help a little. We 
will cut the fog to secure that help, risking everything, if a general 


engagement occurs." 


There was silence. 


The President's voice, when it came, was more strained still. 


"Will you speak to the public, General?" 


"Three sentences. I have no time for more." 


There were little clickings on the line, while the general's eyes 
returned to the board that was the battlefield in miniature. He 


indicated a spot with his finger. 


"Concentrate our reserve-tanks here," he said meditatively. "Our 


fighting aircraft here. At once." 


The two spots were at nearly opposite ends of the battle field. The 
chief of staff, checking the general's judgment with the alert 


suspicion that was the latest addition to his duties, protested sharply. 


"But sir, our tanks will have no protection against helicopters!" 


"IT am quite aware of it," said the general mildly. 


He turned to the transmitter. A thin voice had just announced at the 
other end of the wire, "The commander-in-chief of the army in the 


field will make a statement." 


The general spoke unhurriedly. 


"We are in contact with the enemy, have been for some hours. We 
have lost forty tanks and the enemy, we think, sixty or more. No 
general engagement has yet taken place, but we think decisive action 
on the enemy's part will be attempted within two hours. The tanks in 
the field need now, as always, ammunition, spare tanks, and the 
special supplies for modern warfare. In particular, we require ever- 
increasing quantities of fog-gas. I appeal to your patriotism for 


reinforcements of material and men." 


He hung up the receiver and returned to his survey of the board. 


"Those three listening-posts," he said abruptly, indicating a place 


near where an enemy tank had been destroyed. "Have they been 


reoccupied?" 


"Yes, sir. Just reported. The tank they reported rolled over them, 
destroying the placement. They are digging in." 


"Tell me," said the general, "when they cease to report again. They 


will." 


He watched the board again and without lifting his eyes from it, 


spoke again. 


"That listening-post in the dead sector, with the two strayed 


infantrymen in it. Was it reported?" 


"Not yet, sir." 


"Tell me immediately it does." 


The general leaned back in his chair and deliberately relaxed. He 
lighted a cigar and puffed at it, his hands quite steady. Other officers, 
scenting the smoke, glanced up enviously. But the general was the 
only man who might smoke. The enemy's gases, like the American 
ones, could go through any gas-mask if in sufficient concentration. 
The tanks were sealed like so many submarines, and opened their 


interiors to the outer air only after that air had been thoroughly tested 


and proven safe. Only the general might use up more than a man's 


allowance for breathing. 


The general gazed about him, letting his mind rest from its intense 
strain against the greater strain that would come on it in a few 
minutes. He looked at a tall blond man who was surveying the board 
intently, moving away, and returning again, his forehead creased in 


thought. 


The general smiled quizzically. That man was the officer appointed 
to I. I. duty—interpretative intelligence—chosen from a thousand 
officers because the most exhaustive psychological tests had proven 
that his brain worked as nearly as possible like that of the enemy 
commander. His task was to take the place of the enemy commander, 
to reconstruct from the enemy movements reported and the enemy 


movements known as nearly as possible the enemy plans. 


"Well, Harlin," said the general, "Where will he strike?" 


"He's tricky, sir," said Harlin. "That gap in our listening-posts looks, 
of course, like preparation for a massing of his tanks inside our lines. 
And it would be logical that he fought off our helicopters to keep 


them from discovering his tanks massing in that area." 


The general nodded. 


"Quite true," he admitted. "Quite true." 


"But," said Harlin eagerly. "He'd know we could figure that out. And 
he may have wiped out listening posts to make us think he was 
planning just so. He may have fought off our helicopters, not to keep 
them from discovering his tanks in there, but to keep them from 


discovering that there were no tanks in there!" 


"My own idea exactly," said the general meditatively. "But again, it 
looks so much like a feint that it may be a serious blow. I dare not 


risk assuming it to be a feint only." 


He turned back to the board. 


"Have those two strayed infantrymen reported yet?" he asked 


sharply. 


"Not yet, sir." 


The general drummed on the table. There were four red flashes 
glowing at different points of the board—four points where 
American tanks or groups of tanks were locked in conflict with the 


enemy. Somewhere off in the enveloping fog that made all the world 


a gray chaos, lumbering, crawling monsters rammed and battered at 
each other at infinitely short range. They fought blindly, their guns 
swinging menacingly and belching lurid flames into the semi- 
darkness, while from all about them dropped the liquids that meant 
death to any man who breathed their vapor. Those gases penetrated 
any gas-mask, and would even strike through the sag-pastes that had 


made the vesicatory gases of 1918 futile. 


With tanks by thousands hidden in the fog, four small combats were 
kept up, four only. Battles fought with tanks as the main arm are 
necessarily battles of movement, more nearly akin to cavalry battles 
than any other unless it be fleet actions. When the main bodies come 
into contact, the issue is decided quickly. There can be no long 
drawn-out stalemates such as infantry trenches produced in years 
past. The fighting that had taken place so far, both under the fog and 
aloft in the air, was outpost skirmishing only. When the main body of 
the enemy came into action it would be like a whirlwind, and the 


battle would be won or lost in a matter of minutes only. 


The general paid no attention to those four conflicts, or their possible 


meaning. 


"I want to hear from those two strayed infantrymen," he said quietly, 


"I must base my orders on what they report. The whole battle, I 


believe, hinges on what they have to say." 


He fell silent, watching the board without the tense preoccupation he 
had shown before. He knew the moves he had to make in any of 
three eventualities. He watched the board to make sure he would not 
have to make those moves before he was ready. His whole air was 
that of waiting: the commander-in-chief of the army of the United 
States, waiting to hear what he would be told by two strayed 
infantrymen, lost in the fog that covered a battlefield. 


The fog was neither more dense nor any lighter where Corporal 
Wallis paused to roll his pre-war cigarette. The tobacco came from 
the gassed machine-gunner in the pill-box a few yards off. Sergeant 
Coffee, three yards distant, was a blurred figure. Corporal Wallis put 


his cigarette into his mouth, struck his match, and puffed delicately. 


"Ah!" said Corporal Wallis, and cheered considerably. He thought he 
saw Sergeant Coffee moving toward him and ungenerously hid his 


cigarette's glow. 


Overhead, a machine-gun suddenly burst into a rattling roar, the 
sound sweeping above them with incredible speed. Another gun 
answered it. Abruptly, the whole sky above them was an inferno of 


such tearing noises and immediately after they began a 


multitudinous bellowing set up. Airplanes on patrol ordinarily kept 
their engines muffled, in hopes of locating a tank below them by its 
noise. But in actual fighting there was too much power to be gained 
by cutting out the muffler for any minor motive to take effect. A 
hundred aircraft above the heads of the two strayed infantrymen 
were fighting madly about five helicopters. Two hundred yards 
away, one fell to the earth with a crash, and immediately afterward 
there was a hollow boom. For an instant even the mist was tinged 
with yellow from the exploded gasoline tank. But the roaring above 
continued—not mounting, as in a battle between opposing patrols of 
fighting planes, when each side finds height a decisive advantage, 


but keeping nearly to the same level, little above the bank of cloud. 


Something came down, roaring, and struck the earth no more than 
fifty yards away. The impact was terrific, but after it there was dead 


silence while the thunder above kept on. 


Sergeant Coffee came leaping to Corporal Wallis’ side. 


"Helicopters!" he barked. "Huntin' tanks an' pill-boxes! Lay down!" 


He flung himself down to the earth. 


Wind beat on them suddenly, then an outrageous blast of icy air from 


above. For an instant the sky lightened. They saw a hole in the mist, 
saw the little pill-box clearly, saw a huge framework of supporting 
screws sweeping swiftly overhead with figures in it watching the 
ground through wind-angle glasses, and machine-gunners firing 


madly at dancing things in the air. Then it was gone. 


"One o' ours," shouted Coffee in Wallis' ear. "They' tryin' to find th' 


Yellows' tanks!" 


The center of the roaring seemed to shift, perhaps to the north. Then 
a roaring drowned out all the other roarings. This one was lower 
down and approaching in a rush. Something swooped from the 
south, a dark blotch in the lighter mist above. It was an airplane 
flying in the mist, a plane that had dived into the fog as into 
oblivion. It appeared, was gone—and there was a terrific crash. A 
shattering roar drowned out even the droning tumult of a hundred 
aircraft engines. A sheet of flame flashed up, and a thunderous 


detonation. 


"Hit a tree," panted Coffee, scrambling to his feet again. "Suicide 


club, aimin' for our helicopter." 


Corporal Wallis was pointing, his lips drawn back in a snarl. 


"Shut up!" he whispered. "I saw a shadow against that flash! Yeller 


infantryman! Le's get 'im!" 


"Y'crazy," said Sergeant Coffee, but he strained his eyes and more 


especially his ears. 


It was Coffee who clutched Corporal Wallis' wrist and pointed. 
Wallis could see nothing, but he followed as Coffee moved silently 
through the gray mist. Presently he too, straining his eyes, saw an 


indistinct movement. 


The roaring of motors died away suddenly. The fighting had stopped, 
a long way off, apparently because the helicopters had been 
withdrawn. Except for the booming of artillery a very long distance 


away, firing unseen at an unseen target, there was no noise at all. 


"Aimin' for our pill-box," whispered Coffee. 


They saw the dim shape, moving noiselessly, halt. The dim figure 
seemed to be casting about for something. It went down on hands 
and knees and crawled forward. The two infantrymen crept after it. It 
stopped, and turned around. The two dodged to one side in haste. 
The enemy infantryman crawled off in another direction, the two 


Americans following him as closely as they dared. 


He halted once more, a dim and grotesque figure in the fog. They 
saw him fumbling in his belt. He threw something, suddenly. There 
was a little tap as of a fountain pen dropped upon concrete. Then a 
hissing sound. That was all, but the enemy infantryman waited, as if 


listening.... 


The two Americans fell upon him as one individual. They bore him 
to the earth and Coffee dragged at his gas-mask, good tactics in a 
battle where every man carries gas-grenades. He gasped and fought 


desperately, in a seeming frenzy of terror. 


They squatted over him, finally, having taken away his automatics, 
and Coffee worked painstakingly to get off his gas-mask while 


Wallis went poking about in quest of tobacco. 


"Dawggone!" said Coffee. "This mask is intricate." 


"He ain't got any pockets," mourned Wallis. 


Then they examined him more closely. 


"It's a whole suit," explained Coffee. "H-m.... He don't have to 


bother with sag-paste. He's got him on a land diving-suit." 


"S-s-say," gasped the prisoner, his language utterly colloquial in 


spite of the beady eyes and coarse black hair that marked him 
racially as of the enemy, "say, don't take off my mask! Don't take off 


my mask!" 


"He talks an' everything," observed Coffee in mild amazement. He 
inspected the mask again and painstakingly smashed the goggles. 
"Now, big boy, you take your chance with th' rest of us. What' you 


doin' around here?" 


The prisoner set his teeth, though deathly pale, and did not reply. 


"H'm-m...." said Coffee meditatively. "Let's take him in the pill-box 


an' let Loot'n't Madison tell us what to do with him." 


They picked him up. 


"No! No! For Gawd's sake, no!" cried the prisoner shrilly. "I just 


gassed it!" 


The two halted. Coffee scratched his nose. 


"Reckon he's lyin', Pete?" he asked. 


Corporal Wallis shrugged gloomily. 


"He ain't got any tobacco," he said morosely. "Let's chuck him in 


first an' see." 


The prisoner wriggled until Coffee put his own automatic in the 
small of his back. 


"How long does that gas last?" he asked, frowning. "Loot'n't 
Madison wants us to report. There's some fellers in there, all gassed 
up, but we were in there a while back an’ it didn't hurt us. How long 


does it last?" 


"Fur-fifteen minutes, maybe twenty," chattered the prisoner. "Don't 


put me in there!" 


Coffee scratched his nose again and looked at his wrist-watch. 


"A'right," he conceded, "we give you twenty minutes. Then we 
chuck you down inside. That is, if you act real agreeable until then. 


Got anything to smoke?" 


The prisoner agonizedly opened a zipper slip in his costume and 
brought out tobacco, even tailor-made cigarettes. Coffee pounced on 
them one second before Wallis. Then he divided them with absorbed 


and scrupulous fairness. 


"Right," said Sergeant Coffee comfortably. He lighted up. "Say, you, 
if y' want to smoke, here's one o' your pills. Let's see the gas stuff. 


How' y' use it?" 


Wallis had stripped off a heavy belt about the prisoner's waist and it 
was trailing over his arm. He inspected it now. There were twenty or 
thirty little sticks in it, each one barely larger than a lead pencil, of 
dirty gray color, and each one securely nested in a tube of flannel- 


lined papier-mache. 


"These things?" asked Wallis contentedly. He was inhaling deeply 
with that luxurious enjoyment a tailor-made cigarette can give a man 


who had been remaking butts into smokes for days past. 


"Don't touch 'em," warned the prisoner nervously. "You broke my 
goggles. You throw 'em, and they light and catch fire, and that 


scatters the gas." 


Coffee touched the prisoner, indicating the ground, and sat down, 
comfortably smoking one of the prisoner's cigarettes. By his air, he 


began to approve of his captive. 


"Say, you," he said curiously, "you talk English pretty good. How'd 


you learn it?" 


"I was a waiter," the prisoner explained. "New York. Corner Forty- 
eighth and Sixth." 


"My Gawd!" said Coffee. "Me, I used to be a movie operator along 
there. Forty-ninth. Projection room stuff, you know. Say, you know 


Heine's place?" 


"Sure," said the prisoner. "I used to buy Scotch from that blond feller 


in the back room. With a benzine label for a prescription?" 


Coffee lay back and slapped his knee. 


"Ain't it a small world?" he demanded. "Pete, here, he ain't never 


been in any town bigger than Chicago. Ever in Chicago?" 


"Hell," said Wallis, morose yet comfortable with a tailor-made 
cigarette. "If you guys want to start a extra war, go to knockin' 
Chicago. That's all." 


Coffee looked at his wrist-watch again. 


"Got ten minutes yet," he observed. "Say, you must know Pete 


Hanfry—" 


"Sure I know him," said the enemy prisoner, scornfully. "I waited on 


him. One day, just before us reserves were called back home...." 


In the monster tank that was headquarters the general tapped his 
fingers on his knees. The pale white light flickered a little as it shone 
on the board where the bright sparks crawled. White sparks were 
American tanks. Blue flashes were for enemy tanks sighted and 
reported, usually in the three-second interval between their 
identification and the annihilation of the observation-post that had 
reported them. Red glows showed encounters between American and 
enemy tanks. There were a dozen red glows visible, with from one to 
a dozen white sparks hovering about them. It seemed as if the whole 
front line were about to burst into a glare of red, were about to 
become one long lane of conflicts in impenetrable obscurity, where 
metal monsters roared and rumbled and clanked one against the 
other, bellowing and belching flame and ramming each other 
savagely, while from them dripped the liquids that made their breath 
mean death. There were nightmarish conflicts in progress under the 
blanket of fog, unparalleled save perhaps in the undersea battles 


between submarines in the previous European war. 


The chief of staff looked up; his face drawn. 


"General," he said harshly, "it looks like a frontal attack all along our 


line." 


The general's cigar had gone out. He was pale, but calm with an iron 


composure. 


"Yes," he conceded. "But you forget that blank spot in our line. We 


do not know what is happening there." 


"I am not forgetting it. But the enemy outnumbers us two to one—" 


"Tam waiting," said the general, "to hear from those two 
infantrymen who reported some time ago from a listen-post in the 


dead area." 


The chief of staff pointed to the outline formed by the red glows 


where tanks were battling. 


"Those fights are keeping up too long!" he said sharply. "General, 
don't you see, they're driving back our line, but they aren't driving it 
back as fast as if they were throwing their whole weight on it! If they 
were making a frontal attack there, they'd wipe out the tanks we have 
facing them; they'd roll right over them! That's a feint! They're 


concentrating in the dead space—" 


"IT am waiting," said the general softly, "to hear from those two 


infantrymen." He looked at the board again and said quietly, "Have 


the call-signal sent them. They may answer." 


He struck a match to relight his dead cigar. His fingers barely 
quivered as they held the match. It might have been excitement—but 


it might have been foreboding, too. 


"By the way," he said, holding the match clear, "have our machine- 
shops and supply-tanks ready to move. Every plane is, of course, 
ready to take the air on signal. But get the aircraft ground personnel 


in their traveling tanks immediately." 


Voices began to murmur orders as the general puffed. He watched 
the board steadily. 


"Let me know if anything is heard from these infantrymen...." 


There was a definite air of strain within the tank that was 
headquarters. It was a sort of tensity that seemed to emanate from 


the general himself. 


Where Coffee and Wallis and the prisoner squatted on the ground, 
however, there was no sign of strain at all. There was a steady gabble 


of voices. 


"What kinda rations they give you?" asked Coffee interestedly. 


The enemy prisoner listed them, with profane side-comments. 


"Hell," said Wallis gloomily. "Y'ought to see what we get! Las' week 


they fed us worse'n dogs. An’ th' canteen stuff—" 


"Your tank men, they get treated fancy?" asked the prisoner. 


Coffee made a reply consisting almost exclusively of high powered 


expletives. 


"__and the infantry gets it in the neck every time," he finished 
savagely. "We do the work—" 


Guns began to boom, far away. Wallis cocked his ears. 


"Tanks gettin' together," he judged, gloomily. "If they'd all blow each 
other to hell an' let us infantry fight this battle—" 


"Damn the tanks!" said the enemy prisoner viciously. "Look here, 
you fellers. Look at me. They sent a battalion of us out, in two 
waves. We hike along by compass through the fog, supposed to be 
five paces apart. We come on a pill-box or listenin' post, we gas it an' 
go on. We try not to make a noise. We try not to get seen before we 
use our gas. We go on, deep in your lines as we can. We hear one of 


your tanks, we dodge it if we can, so we don't get seen at all. 


O'course we give it a dose of gas in passing, just in case. But we 

don't get any orders about how far to go or how to come back. We 
ask for recognition signals for our own tanks, an' they grin an' say 
we won't see none of our tanks till the battle's over. They say 'Re- 


form an' march back when the fog is out.' Ain't that pretty for you?" 


"You second wave?" asked Coffee, with interest. 


The prisoner nodded. 


"Mopping up," he said bitterly, "what the first wave left. No fun in 
that! We go along gassin' dead men, an’ all the time your tanks 1s 
ravin' around to find out what's happenin' to their listenin'-posts. 


They run into us—" 


Coffee nodded sympathetically. 


"The infantry always gets the dirty end of the stick," said Wallis 


morosely. 


Somewhere, something blew up with a violent explosion. The noise 


of battle in the distance became heavier and heavier. 


"Goin' it strong," said the prisoner, listening. 


"Yeh," said Coffee. He looked at his wrist-watch. "Say, that twenty 


minutes is up. You go down in there first, big boy." 


They stood beside the little pill-box. The prisoner's knees shook. 


"Say, fellers," he said pleadingly, "they told us that stuff would 
scatter in twenty minutes, but you busted my mask. Yours ain't any 
good against this gas. I'll have to go down in there if you fellers 


make me, but—" 


Coffee lighted another of the prisoner's tailor-made cigarettes. 


"Give you five minutes more," he said graciously. "I don't suppose 


it'll ruin the war." 


They sat down relievedly again, while the fog-gas made all the earth 
invisible behind a pall of grayness, a grayness from which the noises 


of battle came. 


In the tank that was headquarters, the air of strain was pronounced. 
The maneuver-board showed the situation as close to desperation, 
now. The reserve-tank positions had been switched on the board, dim 
orange glows, massed in curiously precise blocks. And little squares 


of green showed there that the supply and machine-shop tanks were 


massed. They were moving slowly across the maneuver-board. But 


the principal change lay in the front-line indications. 


The red glows that showed where tank battles were in progress 
formed an irregularly curved line, now. There were twenty or more 
such isolated battles in progress, varying from single combats 
between single tanks to greater conflicts where twenty to thirty tanks 
to a side were engaged. And the positions of those conflicts were 
changing constantly, and invariably the American tanks were being 
pushed back. 


The two staff officers behind the general were nearly silent. There 
were few sparks crawling within the American lines now. Nearly 
every one had been diverted into the front-line battles. The two men 
watched the board with feverish intensity, watching the red glows 


moving back, and back.... 


The chief of staff was shaking like a leaf, watching the American 


line stretched, and stretched.... 


The general looked at him with a twisted smile. 


"I know my opponent," he said suddenly. "I had lunch with him once 


in Vienna. We were attending a disarmament conference." He 


seemed to be amused at the ironic statement. "We talked war and 
battles, of course. And he showed me, drawing on the tablecloth, the 
tactical scheme that should have been used at Cambrai, back in 


1917. It was a singularly perfect plan. It was a beautiful one." 


"General," burst out one of the two staff officers behind him. "I need 


twenty tanks from the reserves." 


"Take them," said the general. He went on, addressing his chief of 
staff. "It was an utterly flawless plan. I talked to other men. We were 
all pretty busy estimating each other there, we soldiers. We discussed 
each other with some freedom, I may say. And I formed the opinion 
that the man who is in command of the enemy is an artist: a soldier 
with the spirit of an amateur. He's a very skilful fencer, by the way. 


Doesn't that suggest anything?" 


The chief of staff had his eyes glued to the board. 


"That is a feint, sir. A strong feint, yes, but he has his force 


concentrated in the dead area." 


"You are not listening, sir," said the general, reprovingly. "I am 
saying that my opponent is an artist, an amateur, the sort of person 


who delights in the delicate work of fencing. I, sir, would thank God 


for the chance to defeat my enemy. He has twice my force, but he 
will not be content merely to defeat me. He will want to defeat me 
by a plan of consummate artistry, which will arouse admiration 


among soldiers for years to come." 


"But General, every minute, every second—" 


"We are losing men, of whom we have plenty, and tanks, of which 
we have not enough. True, very true," conceded the general. "But I 
am waiting to hear from two strayed infantrymen. When they report, 


I will speak to them myself." 


"But, sir," cried the chief of staff, withheld only by the iron habit of 
discipline from violent action and the taking over of command 
himself, "they may be dead! You can't risk this battle waiting for 


them! You can't risk it, sir! You can't!" 


"They are not dead," said the general coolly. "They cannot be dead. 
Sometimes, sir, we must obey the motto on our coins. Our country 
needs this battle to be won. We have got to win it, sir! And the only 


way to win it—" 


The signal-light at his telephone glowed. The general snatched it up, 


his hands quivering. But his voice, was steady and deliberate as he 


spoke. 


"Hello, Sergeant—Sergeant Coffee, is it?... Very well, Sergeant. Tell 
me what you've found out.... Your prisoner objects to his rations, eh? 
Very well, go on.... How did he gas our listening-posts?... He did, 
eh? He got turned around and you caught him wandering about?... 
Oh, he was second wave! They weren't taking any chances on any of 
our listening-posts reporting their tanks, eh?... Say that again, 
Sergeant Coffee!" The general's tone had changed indescribably. 
"Your prisoner has no recognition signals for his own tanks? They 
told him he wouldn't see any of them until the battle was over’... 
Thank you, Sergeant. One of our tanks will stop for you. This is the 


commanding general speaking." 


He rang off, his eyes blazing. Relaxation was gone. He was a 


dynamo, snapping orders. 


"Supply tanks, machine-shop tanks, ground forces of the air service, 
concentrate here!" His finger rested on a spot in the middle of the 
dead area. "Reserve tanks take position behind them. Draw off every 
tank we've got—take 'em out of action!—and mass them in front, on 
a line with our former first line of outposts. Every airplane and 
helicopter take the air and engage in general combat with the enemy, 


wherever the enemy may be found and in whatever force. And our 


tanks move straight through here!" 


Orders were snapping into telephone transmitters. The commands 
had been relayed before their import was fully realized. Then there 


was a gasp. 


"General!" cried the chief of staff. "If the enemy is massed there, 


he'll destroy our forces in detail as they take position!" 


"He isn't massed there," said the general, his eyes blazing. "The 
infantrymen who were gassing our listening-posts were given no 
recognition signals for their tanks. Sergeant Coffee's prisoner has his 
gas-mask broken and is in deadly fear. The enemy commander is 
foolish in many ways, perhaps, but not foolish enough to break down 
morale by refusing recognition signals to his own men who will need 


them. And look at the beautiful plan he's got." 


He sketched half a dozen lines with his fingers, moving them in 


lightning gestures as his orders took effect. 


"His main force is here, behind those skirmishes that look like a 
feint. As fast as we reinforce our skirmishing-line, he reinforces his 
—yjust enough to drive our tanks back slowly. It looks like a strong 


feint, but it's a trap! This dead space is empty. He thinks we are 


concentrating to face it. When he is sure of it—his helicopters will 
sweep across any minute, now, to see—he'll throw his whole force 
on our front line. It'll crumple up. His whole fighting force will 
smash through to take us, facing the dead space, in the rear! With 


twice our numbers, he'll drive us before him." 


"But general! You're ordering a concentration there! You're falling in 


with his plans!" 


The general laughed. 


"T had lunch with the general in command over there, once upon a 
time. He 1s an artist. He won't be content with a defeat like that! He'll 
want to make his battle a masterpiece, a work of art! There's just one 
touch he can add. He has to have reserves to protect his supply-tanks 
and machine-shops. They're fixed. The ideal touch, the perfect 
tactical fillip, will be—Here! Look. He expects to smash in our rear, 
here. The heaviest blow will fall here. He will swing around our 
right wing, drive us out of the dead area into his own lines—and 
drive us on his reserves! Do you see it? He'll use every tank he's got 
in one beautiful final blow. We'll be outwitted, out-numbered, out- 
flanked and finally caught between his main body and his reserves 


and pounded to bits. It is a perfect, a masterly bit of work!" 


He watched the board, hawklike. 


"We'll concentrate, but our machine-shops and supplies will 
concentrate with us. Before he has time to take us in rear we'll drive 
ahead, in just the line he plans for us! We don't wait to be driven into 
his reserves. We roll into them and over them! We smash his 
supplies! We destroy his shops! And then we can advance along his 
line of communication and destroy it, our own depots being blown 
up—give the orders when necessary—and leaving him stranded with 
motor-driven tanks, motorized artillery, and nothing to run his 
motors with! He'll be marooned beyond help in the middle of our 
country, and we will have him at our mercy when his tanks run out 
of fuel. As a matter of fact, I shall expect him to surrender in three 


days." 


The little blocks of green and yellow that had showed the position of 
the reserve and supply-tanks, changed abruptly to white, and began 
to crawl across the maneuver-board. Other little white sparks turned 
about. Every white spark upon the maneuver-board suddenly took to 


itself a new direction. 


"Disconnect cables," said the general, crisply. "We move with our 


tanks, in the lead!" 


The monotonous humming of the electric generator was drowned out 
in a thunderous uproar that was muffled as an air-tight door was shut 
abruptly. Fifteen seconds later there was a violent lurch, and the 

colossal tank was on the move in the midst of a crawling, thundering 


horde of metal monsters whose lumbering progress shook the earth. 


Sergeant Coffee, still blinking his amazement, absent-mindedly 


lighted the last of his share of the cigarettes looted from the prisoner. 


"The big guy himself!" he said, still stunned. "My Gawd! The big 
guy himself!" 


A distant thunder began, a deep-toned rumbling that seemed to come 
from the rear. It came nearer and grew louder. A peculiar quivering 
seemed to set up in the earth. The noise was tanks moving through 
the fog, not one tank or two tanks, or twenty tanks, but all the tanks 
in creation rumbling and lurching at their topmost speed in serried 


array. 


Corporal Wallis heard, and turned pale. The prisoner heard, and his 


knees caved in. 


"Hell," said Corporal Wallis dispairingly. "They can't see us, an' they 
couldn't dodge us if they did!" 


The prisoner wailed, and slumped to the floor. 


Coffee picked him up by the collar and jerked him out of the pill- 


box. 


"C'mon Pete," he ordered briefly. "They ain't givin' us a 


infantryman's chance, but maybe we can do some dodgin'!" 

Then the roar of engines, of metal treads crushing upon earth and 
clinking upon their joints, drowned out all possible other sounds. 
Before the three men beside the pill-box could have moved a 
muscle, monster shapes loomed up, rushing, rolling, lurching, 
squeaking. They thundered past, and the hot fumes of their exhausts 


enveloped the trio. 


Coffee growled and put himself in a position of defiance, his feet 
braced against the concrete of the pill-box dome. His expression was 
snarling and angry but, surreptitiously, he crossed himself. He heard 
the fellows of the two tanks that had roared by him, thundering along 
in alignment to right and left. A twenty-yard space, and a second row 
of the monsters came hurtling on, gun muzzles gaping, gas-tubes 
elevated, spitting smoke from their exhausts that was even thicker 
than the fog. A third row, a fourth, a fifth.... 


The universe was a monster uproar. One could not think in this 
volume of sound. It seemed that there was fighting overhead. 
Crackling noises came feebly through the reverberating uproar that 
was the army of the United States in full charge. Something came 
whirling down through the overhanging mist and exploded in a lurid 
flare that for a second or two cast the grotesque shadows of a row of 


tanks clearly before the trio of shaken infantrymen. 


Still the tanks came on and roared past. Twenty tanks, twenty-one ... 
twenty-two.... Coffee lost count, dazed and almost stunned by the 
sheer noise. It rose from the earth and seemed to be echoed back 
from the topmost limit of the skies. It was a colossal din, an 
incredible uproar, a sustained thunder that beat at the eardrums like 
the reiterated concussions of a thousand guns that fired without 
ceasing. There was no intermission, no cessation of the tumult. Row 
after row after row of the monsters roared by, beaked and armed, 


going greedily with hungry guns into battle. 


[Image description start: A black and white illustration of large, 


futuristic metal tanks driving by through the darkness, with the one 
in the foreground crushing pieces of metal that were in its way. 


Image description end. | 


And then, for a space of seconds, no tanks passed. Through the 
pandemonium of their going, however, the sound of firing somehow 
seemed to creep. It was gunfire of incredible intensity, and it came 


from the direction in which the front-rank tanks were heading. 


"Forty-eight, forty-nine, forty-ten, forty-'leven," muttered Coffee 
dazedly, his senses beaten down almost to unconsciousness by the 


ordeal of sound. "Gawd! The whole army went by!" 


The roaring of the fighting-tanks was less, but it was still a 
monstrous din. Through it, however, came now a series of 
concussions that were so close together that they were inseparable, 


and so violent that they were like slaps upon the chest. 


Then came other noises, louder only because nearer. These were 
different noises, too, from those the fighting-tanks had made. Lighter 
noises. The curious, misshapen service tanks began to rush by, of all 
sizes and all shapes. Fuel-carrier tanks. Machine-shop tanks, huge 


ones, these. Commissary tanks.... 


Something enormous and glistening stopped short. A door opened. A 
voice roared an order. The three men, beaten and whipped by noise, 


stared dumbly. 


"Sergeant Coffee!" roared the voice. "Bring your men! Quick!" 


Coffee dragged himself back to a semblance of life. Corporal Wallis 
moved forward, sagging. The two of them loaded their prisoner into 
the door and tumbled in. They were instantly sent into a heap as the 


tank took up its progress again with a sudden sharp leap. 


"Good man," grinned a sooty-faced officer, clinging to a handhold. 


"The general sent special orders you were to be picked up. Said 


you'd won the battle. It isn't finished yet, but when the general says 
that—" 


"Battle?" said Coffee dully. "This ain't my battle. It's a parade of a lot 


of damn tanks!" 


There was a howl of joy from somewhere above. Discipline in the 
machine-shop tanks was strict enough, but vastly different in kind 


from the formality of the fighting-machines. 


"Contact!" roared the voice again. "General wireless 1s going again! 
Our fellows have rolled over their reserves and are smashing their 


machine-shops and supplies!" 


Yells reverberated deafeningly inside the steel walls, already filled 


with tumult from the running motors and rumbling treads. 


"Smashed 'em up!" shrieked the voice above, insane with joy. 
"Smashed 'em! Smashed 'em! Smashed 'em! We've wiped out their 
whole reserve and—" A series of detonations came through even the 
steel shell of the lurching tank. Detonations so violent, so monstrous, 
that even through the springs and treads of the tank the earth- 
concussion could be felt. "There goes their ammunition! We set off 


all their dumps!" 


There was sheer pandemonium inside the service-tank, speeding 
behind the fighting force with only a thin skin of reserve-tanks 


between it and a panic-stricken, mechanically pursuing enemy. 


"Yell, you birds!" screamed the voice. "The general says we've won 
the battle! Thanks to the fighting force! We're to go on and wipe out 
the enemy line of communications, letting him chase us till his gas 
gives out! Then we come back and pound him to bits! Our tanks 


have wiped him out!" 


Coffee managed to find something to hold on to. He struggled to his 
feet. Corporal Wallis, recovering from the certainty of death and the 
torture of sound, was being very sea-sick from the tank's motion. 
The prisoner moved away from him on the steel floor. He looked 


gloomily up at Coffee. 


"Listen to 'em," said Coffee bitterly. "Tanks! Tanks! Tanks! Hell! If 


they'd given us infantry a chance—" 


"You said it," said the prisoner savagely. "This is a hell of a way to 


fight a war." 


Corporal Wallis turned a greenish face to them. 


"The infantry always gets the dirty end of the stick," he gasped. 


"Now they—now they' makin’ infantry ride in tanks! Hell!" 
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The inquest into the mysterious death of Darius Darrow, savant, 
inventor, recluse and eccentric, resembled a scientific convention. 
Men and women of high scientific attainment, and, in some 
instances, world fame, attended to hear first hand the strange, 


uncanny, unbelievable circumstances as hinted by the newspapers. 


Mrs. Susan Darrow, the widow, was the paramount witness. She 
appeared a quaint figure as she took the stand. Tearful, yet alert, this 
little woman betrayed the intelligence that had made her one of the 
world's foremost chemists. She gave her age as fifty-eight, but if it 
had not been for her snowy hair she would have looked much 
younger. She was small but not frail, and had expressive blue eyes. 
She had a firm little nose and chin, and was garbed in black silk 


garments of a fashion evidently dating back a decade. 


Although not modern in dress, her answers to questions regarding 
scientific and business affairs involved in the mysterious case, 
proved she was thoroughly abreast of the times in all other 


particulars. 


"You believe your husband was murdered?" bluntly asked the 


examiner at one stage. 


"That is my opinion,” she said, then added: "It might have been 


some scientific accident, the nature of which I cannot fathom. We 
were confidential in all matters except my husband's work. He 
reserved the right to be secretive about the scientific problems on 


which he was working." 


"Can you throw any light on a motive for such a crime?" 


"The motive seems self-evident. He was working on an invention 
that he said would do away with war and would make the owner of 
the device a practical world dictator, should he choose to exercise 
such power. The device was completed. The murderer killed him to 


secure his device. That all seems plain enough." 


"Was anything else of value taken?" 


"We had nothing else of value about the place. I was never given to 
jewelry. The furnishings and equipment were undisturbed. It is quite 


evident, I think, that the thief was no ordinary petty burglar." 


The attorney interposed: "I believe we had better let Mrs. Darrow 
tell this story from the beginning in her own way. There are only two 
really important witnesses. Whatever she can remember to recite 
might be of value to the authorities. Now, Mrs. Darrow, how long 


had you lived at Brooknook? Begin there and just let your story 


unfold. Try to control your nerves and emotions." 


"Tam not emotional. I am not nervous," said the quaint little woman, 


bravely. "My heart hurts, that is all. 


"The place was named by my father. We inherited it at his death, 
thirty years ago, and moved in. My two children were born and died 
there. At first we kept the servants and maintained all of the thirty- 
two rooms. But after the children were gone, we both gave ourselves 
over to study and we began to close one room after another, 


releasing the servants one by one." 
"How many rooms do you occupy now?" 


"We lived in three, a living-room, kitchen and bedroom. The two big 
parlors were turned into a laboratory. We both worked there. It was 
there my husband met his death at his work. Sometimes we worked 
together, sometimes independently. I did all my own housework, 
except the laundry, which I sent out. We had no visitors. We lived for 


each other and our work." 
"Tell us about the rooms that were not occupied." 


"We left them just as they always had been. I have not been in any of 


these rooms for twenty years. Once I looked into the little girl's room 
—my daughter's room. It was dusty and cobwebby, but undisturbed 
by human hand. My husband peered in over my shoulder. I closed 


the door. We turned away in each other's arms." 


Here the little old woman fell to weeping softly into her lace 
handkerchief. Minutes lapsed as the court waited, respecting her 


grief. 


"Were these rooms locked?" asked the attorney finally. 


"No," said the widow, recovering, as she dabbed at her eyes. "We 
feared no one. All the rooms were closed, but not locked. The 
outside doors were seldom locked. We lived in our own world. For 
appearance sake we kept up the grounds. Peck, the gardener, kept the 
grounds, as you know. He called in outside help when necessary. 
This was his affair. We never bothered him. He lived probably a half 
mile up the road. The first of each month he would come for his pay. 


He was practically our only visitor. 


"When it was necessary to see our attorney or other connections, 
Peck would drive us. At first he used to drive our horses. Ten years 
ago we pastured the horses for life and bought the small car. We 


seldom went out. We have no close friends and no relatives nearer 


than the Pacific coast. They are distant cousins. You see, we were 
rather alone in the world since the children went away—we never 


spoke of them as being dead." 


Again the court was hushed. The coroner and the attorney took 


occasion to blow their noses rather violently. 


"On May 27th, the day your husband died, what happened, as you 


re-remember it?" asked the attorney. 


"We arose and had breakfast as usual. I was puttering about the 
rooms. My husband kissed me and started for the laboratory. I was in 
the kitchen. It was about ten o'clock when I finished in the kitchen 
and went into the living room which adjoins the laboratory. I had 
been rather fretted, something unusual for me. It seemed I dimly 
sensed the presence of someone near me, someone I did not know, 


an outsider. I thought it was foolish of me and buckled up. 


"But when I went into the living room, it seemed as if some invisible 
presence were following me. I could hear the low hum of my 
husband's device. The door of the laboratory was open. He called to 


me and said: 


"Sue dear, it seems strange, but I made two models of this set and 


now I can find only one. You could not have misplaced the other by 


any chance, could you?' 


"T assured him I knew nothing of it and he said, 'Hum-m, that's 
funny.' Then he went back into the library and closed the door. The 
humming continued. I was more annoyed than ever, but I did not 
want to bother my husband. Then a queer thing happened. I saw the 
door of the laboratory open and close, but I did not see anyone. The 
next instant, I heard my husband's outcry. It was more a groan than a 


scream. 


"T rushed into the laboratory. My husband was lying by his slate- 
topped table. The device, I noticed, was gone. It was no bigger than 
a coffee-mill, I thought, as I bent over my husband. Strange how 


such a thought could have crowded in at such a time. 


"My husband's head was bleeding. It was cut, a long gash over the 
ear, just below the bald spot. It must have been a frightful blow. I 
looked in his eyes. My nurse's and pharmaceutical course gave me 
knowledge which sent a chill to my heart. He was dead. I must have 
fainted. 


"When I recovered I ran for Peck. I found him near the house, 


coming my way and holding his right eye. 


"Something struck me,' he said. Then, seeing me so pale, he said, 


'My God! Mrs. Darrow, what has happened?’ 


"'Run for the doctor,’ I said. When the doctor came he called the 
police and coroner. They told me not to disturb the body. Later they 


took it away, and the gardener told me—" 


"Never mind what Peck told you," interrupted the attorney. "We will 
let him tell it. Is that all you can tell us about the death itself?" 


But the widow was weeping now, so violently that the court ordered 


her excused. 


The gardener was called and took the stand displaying a big, black 


eye, which offered comedy relief to a pathetic situation. 


"On the main road to the east," he began after preliminary 
questioning, "was a small car which had been parked there all 
morning. I noticed it because it had no license plates. It was visible 
from the inside of the grounds, but was hidden from the road by a 


hedge. It made me wonder because it was just inside our grounds. 


"I had some very special red flags which I planted as a border back 


of pink geraniums. They were doing fine. I got them from the 


Fabrish seed house. There are no plants like Fabrish's—I wouldn't 


give a snap of my finger for all the other—" 


"Just a minute," interrupted the attorney. He told the gardener to 


never mind the geraniums and flags, but to tell just what happened. 


"Well, I was bending over the border bed when I heard sounds like 
someone running along the gravel path towards me. I heard a 
humming like a bumble bee and I jumped to my feet. Just then 
something hit me in the eye and knocked me down. Yes sir, knocked 


me plumb down, and—" 


"Then what happened? Never mind the asides, the extras—tell us 


just the simple facts," instructed the attorney. 


"Well, you won't believe it, but I heard the footsteps leave the road. 
The geraniums were badly trampled. I looked at the parked 


automobile and could hear the hum coming from there. 


"The machine started and turned into the road—" 


"Did you notice anyone at the wheel?" 


"That's what you're not going to believe. There wasn't anybody in 


that auto at all. I didn't see anyone at any time. The auto started 


itself, and what is more, that auto only went about a hundred yards 


when it disappeared altogether—like that—like a flash." 


"Did it turn off the road?" 


"T didn't turn anywhere. It was in the middle of the road. It just 
disappeared right in the middle of the road. It started without a 
driver, it turned north without a driver, and went on by itself for 
about a hundred yards. Then it vanished in the middle of the road. 
Just dropped out of sight." 


The court-room was hushed. The audience and court attaches were 


awe stricken and looked their incredulity. 


"Do you mean to tell us that auto drove itself?" asked the court 


sternly. 


The witness was completely confused. The attorney came to his 


rescue, looked at the court, and said: 


"He has told that same story a hundred times, and he will stick to it. 
It seems impossible, but has not Mrs. Darrow told us she heard this 
humming and saw nothing? With the purely perfunctory recitals of 


the doctor and the constabulary this court and the jury have heard all 


there is to hear. We have no more witnesses. That is all there is. 


"The jury will have to decide from the evidence whether this case is 
accident or murder. The doctor and two experts have reported that 
the wound appeared to have been made by some blunt instrument, 
swung powerfully. The skull under the wound and back of the ear 
was simply crushed. Death was instantaneous. It all happened in 
broad daylight." 


After an hour's deliberation the jury decided the savant came to his 
death in his laboratory from a blow on the skull received in some 


manner unknown. 


The crowd filed out, spiritedly discussing the unusual crime. In the 
crowd was Perkins Ferguson, known as "Old Perk," head of the 
Schefert Engineering Corporation, who paid royalty on some of the 
Darrow patents. With him was Damon Farnsworth, his first vice- 


president. 


"Well, what do you think of it?" asked Farnsworth, biting into a 
black cigar. 


"Damned weird, isn't it?" replied "Old Perk." "I have my own theory, 


however," he added, "but I am going to know a whole lot more about 


this case before I venture it." The pair climbed into Ferguson's car 


discussing the Darrow death case with furrowed brows. 


What might be termed an extraordinary meeting of the directors of 
the Schefert Engineering Corporation, was held a few days later in a 


big building in the financial district. 


The rich furnishings of the directors' room indicated, better than 
Bradstreet's, the great wealth of the corporation. Uniformed pages 
stood at attention at each end of the long, mahogany table at which 
were seated the fourteen directors of the company. All were men of 
wealth, standing and engineering knowledge. The departed Darrow 
often had been summoned to such meetings, and at this one there 


was a hush because of his recent demise. 


After a batch of preliminary business had been transacted, Ferguson 
arose and cleared his throat. The directors leaned forward in their 
chairs expectantly. The page boys lost their mechanical attitude for 
the instant and fairly craned their necks around the bulks of the 


forms in front of them. 


"The Darrow case has taken a sudden and sinister turn," said the 


president. "I have a letter. I will read it: 


"Old Perk: Get wise to yourself. We are in a position to 
destroy you and all the pot-bellies in the Wall Street crowd. 
If you want to die of old age, remember what happened to 
Darrow and begin declaring us in on Wall Street dividends. 


If you do not you will follow Darrow in the same way. 


"Our first demand is for $100,000. Leave this amount in 

hundreds and fifties in the rubbish can at the corner of 50th 
Street and Broadway at 10 A. M. next Thursday. If you fail 
we will break your damned neck. Bring the police with you 


if you like. 


Invisible Death. 


Ferguson passed the letter around for inspection. It was 
painstakingly printed, evidently from the type in a rubber stamp set 


such as is sold in toy stores. 


"T have decided," said Perkins at length, "to give this case to Walter 
Lees. He has never failed us in mechanical, chemical, or any form of 
scientific problem. I hope he will not fail in this. He will work 
independently of the police, who have requested that we keep the 
appointment at 50th Street and Broadway at the hour named. We will 


deposit a roll of newspapers, around which has been wrapped a fifty 


dollar bill and then we will stand by while the awaiting detectives do 
their duty." 


"You do not think anyone is going to call for any supposed package 
of money at one of the most congested corners in the world in broad 
daylight?" asked a director at the end of the table. 


"Why not?" asked Ferguson. "A seedy individual could pick a 
package from a rubbish bin at that corner without attracting the least 


attention." 


"I guess you're right," agreed the doubting one. 


"I know I'm right," said the president. And he usually was. 


"T have already arranged to have Lees instructed in his work," 
Ferguson volunteered as a pause came in the buzz of conversation 
about the table. "Lees is young, but he is capable." There was 
general discussion of the strange case of Darius Darrow; the room 


filled with the blue haze of many cigars. 


Suddenly a low, humming sound was heard in the room. 


Papers on the directors' table were bunched as if by unseen hands, 


and thrown to the ceiling, from which they descended like flakes of 


snow and scattered about the room. 


A book of minutes was torn from the hands of a secretary. It was 
raised and brought down on vice-president Farnsworth's head. A 
chair was pulled out from under another director and he was 


deposited in an undignified heap on the floor. 


Another director acted as though he had been tripped, and he fell on 
top of Farnsworth. Two big vases crashed to the floor in bits. Other 


decorative objects were scattered about. 


The directors who had been hurtled to the floor stood up with 
expressions of comical surprise on their features. Their chairs 


catapulted into a far corner of the room, one after the other. 


Startled expressions resounded from the group. 


A small bookcase fell on its front with a crash of glass. Ferguson's 


cane jumped in the air and crashed a window pane. 


The humming ceased suddenly. 


The room was a wreck. The assembled men stood aghast. They were 


simply nonplussed. Finally they phoned for the police. 


After hearing the strange recital from so many highly reputable 
witnesses, a detective sergeant, who had responded to the call with 


others, reported to headquarters. 


A uniformed police guard was sent to the place with instructions to 


remain on duty until relieved. 


Ferguson sent for Walter Lees, the young engineer of whom he had 
spoken to the directorate. Assigned to the task of unraveling the 
Darrow death mystery, Lees ran true to form by getting busy at once. 
This was at midnight of the day of the surprising directors' meeting. 
Lees owned a big car; he piled into it and started for the scene of the 


crime. 


Daybreak found him examining every inch of the road around the 
Darrow estate. Then he searched the hedge along the east road, 
where the phantom auto had disappeared after the crime. The brush 


along the opposite side of the thoroughfare was also gone over. 


Passing autos had stopped to ask the meaning of his flashlight. Lees 
explained he had lost a pocketbook. It was as good an excuse as any 
and served to keep him from drawing a crowd. He found nothing to 


reward his long and painstaking efforts. 


At seven A. M. he decided to interview the Darrow widow, and 
found her already up and about her kitchen, weeping softly as she 


worked. 


She bade him be seated in the living room. 


"No, I am not afraid to stay here alone," she said in reply to Lees' 
first question. "Whoever killed my husband did so to get possession 
of his second model. They had already stolen the first. I have thought 
since that they were afraid that the finding of the second model after 
his death would aid in their detection. For some reason they had to 


have both models." 


She agreed to tell all she knew of the case. Lees listened to the long 
recital as already recorded at the coroner's inquest. By adroit 
questioning Lees gained just one new fact. Mrs. Darrow remembered 
that she had called her husband, just before he retired to his 
laboratory, to fix a towel hanger in the kitchen. "He found the pivot 
needed oiling," explained the widow. "That was all. He oiled it and 


went into the laboratory." 


The idea of one of the world's greatest mechanical engineers 
stopping his work to oil a towel hanger caused Lees to smile, but 


Mrs. Darrow did not smile. 


"My husband was a genius at repairing about the house," she said, in 


all seriousness. 


"I can imagine so," agreed Lees. 


The conversation ceased. Lees sat for a few minutes with his head in 


his hands, thinking deeply. Finally he said: 


"Tam convinced that someone who was well aware of your 
husband's habits committed this crime. Do you believe, positively, 


that the gardener is above suspicion?" 


"Oh, it couldn't have been Peck," insisted Mrs. Darrow. "I had seen 
him down near the gate from the window. He was too far from the 


house, and besides, he was devoted to us both." 


"Then it was somebody from the neighborhood," said Lees. 


"Maybe so," replied Mrs. Darrow, noncommittally. 


"Who lives in the next house south?" 


"That is towards the city," mused the widow. "There are no houses 
south on either side of the road for a little further than a mile, when 


you reach the town limits of Farsdale. The town line is about half- 


way between, and marks the southern end of this estate." 


"Who lives in the first house to the north?" 


"That is the cottage of Peck, the gardener." 


"How near is the next house?" 


"That was the parcel my father sold. It is about three acres, and in 
the center, or about the center, is the house built by Adolph Jouret, 
who bought the land. He lives there with his daughter. They built a 
magnificent place. The brook that traverses our grounds rises at a 
spring back of his house. Save for two West Indian servants, they are 


alone. The servants live in Farsdale and motor back and forth." 


"What do you know of this—what's his name?" queried Lees, who 


had assumed the role of examiner. 


"Jouret? Very little. He is some sort of a circus man or showman, or 
was before he retired. He once had wealth, but my husband, some 
weeks ago, said that because of ill-advised investments he was not 
so well rated as formerly. I had the feeling that he might be forced to 
give up the place. I just felt that. I never heard it. I am so sorry 
because of the daughter. She is a beautiful girl, and seemed kindly, 


the one time I saw her. She was about twelve then. I do not like to 
say it, but she seemed a little dazed or slow witted, but really 
beautiful." Mrs. Darrow fell to smoothing out the folds in her house 


apron as Lees asked: 


"When was the only time you saw her?" 


"Ten years ago, about. Just after my father's death. They called on 
us. We did not care to continue the friendship, as Jouret seemed a 
little flamboyant—his circus nature, I suppose. Anyway, we were 
quiet folks, and there was no need of close association with 


neighbors. 


"I remember," continued the widow, after a pause, "that Jouret, when 
he heard my husband was a scientist, simulated an interest in 
science. He did have a smattering knowledge of science, but he was 
plainly affected, so we decided to just let him drop. No ill-feeling. 


We just—well, we were not interested." 


"You do not approve of circus people?" 


"It is not that. Any honest work is honorable. It seems commendable 
to furnish amusement for the public. I know little about people of his 


profession but I am sure they are perfectly all right. It was Jouret, 


personally. He seemed noisy and insincere. The girl was nice. I loved 


her." 


"That is all you know of the Jourets?" 


"That is all." 


"Mrs. Darrow, I wish to go through this house from attic to 


basement. Have you any objections?" 


"None whatever. Make yourself free, but do not attach any 
significance to what appears to be a secret passageway and cave. My 
father was a biological chemist. He used to experiment much with 
small animals. He had a cave where he stored chemicals, and I 
believe you will find old chemicals stored down there now. I 
disturbed nothing." 


The widow forced a smile to her lips. "Will you excuse me?" she 


concluded. "I am trying to carry on." 


Lees, carrying a flashlight, began a systematic search of the 
premises. He made his way up a winding staircase, through dust and 
cobwebs to the attic. He found the top story filled with trunks and 


bits of furniture of a previous generation. All was in order, but dust- 


covered and cobwebby. 


"Someone has been here before me," he said to himself, brushing a 
mist of cobwebs from his coat sleeves. "There is a path brushed 
through the spiderwebs." Turning his flashlight on the floor, he 


exclaimed: 


"And here are footprints in the dust. Well I'll be—!" 


Then, after some study, he mused: 


"Of course there has been someone here. The killer of Darrow 
probably has been here to see what he could see. It was no great 
task. The doors were never locked. The footprints are of no value 


except to give me the size of his shoes." 


He measured the footprints carefully. Then he went downstairs and 
phoned the measurements to a local shoe dealer, asking him to give 


him the trade size of shoes which would make such prints. 


"They are number nines," decided the shoe dealer. 


Lees then returned to resume his search in the rooms and corridors. 


"Wonder if Jouret wears nines," he questioned himself. "But what if 


he does? I couldn't convict him on that score. However, it might 
help." 


Then he fell to searching through the old trunks. He found old 
photographs, articles of apparel, knicknacks—grandmother's and 
grandfather's belongings all of them, and some children's clothes of 
the days when little boys wore ruffles about their necks and little 


girls' pantalettes reached to their ankles. 


Carefully each article was replaced. He made his way down to the 
third and then the second floor. Through cobwebby corridors and 


bedchambers he searched, but found nothing further to aid his case. 


In the unused rooms on the first floor he found an old spinning- 
wheel, candle moulds and utensils used in cooking in the days when 


housewives cooked over an open fire. 


He did not find the "secret" passageway until Mrs. Darrow came to 
his aid. Leading from the basement was a coal chute. This shoot was 
formed in a triangle with the point under a trap. It was man-high at 
the cellar opening and its floor was a slide for fuel. It had been in 


use, evidently, quite recently. 


At the cellar wall of this chute, Mrs. Darrow pressed what appeared 


to be a knot in the old timber and pushed open a door. 


A dank odor issued forth as the door was opened. Lees entered the 


passage and Mrs. Darrow returned upstairs. 


Following the underground passageway, Lees came onto a cave 
about 14 by 14 feet in size with a ceiling and walls of arched brick. 


It had evidently been built before the days of cement construction. 


A long bench and shelves with carboys and jars of chemicals were 
the only furnishings. Lees sounded all the walls, but found nothing 


further to interest him. 


Lees returned to town at the urgent call of "Old Perk," who had 
arranged with great care to keep the appointment at 50th street and 
Broadway, where the decoy package was to be left. He had snipers in 
nearby windows. He had detectives, dressed in the gay garb of the 
habitues of the neighborhood, patrolling the corner, and he and his 
own guard parked an automobile, against all traffic rule, at the curb 


near the rubbish can. 


An office boy sauntered up to the rubbish can, threw in the decoy 


package, and sauntered away. 


A second later there was a low humming sound. The decoy package 


fairly jumped out of the rubbish can and disappeared in thin air. 


The humming sound seemed to round the corner into 50th Street. 
Detectives followed on the jump. The humming approached an auto 
at the curb and the auto's self starter began to function. As the police 
stood near by, enough to have jumped into the auto, the whole 


machine, a big touring car, actually disappeared before their eyes. 


Consternation is a mild word when used to describe the result. 


All forces set to trap the extortionists gathered in a group, and in 
their surprise and disappointment began discussing the queer case in 


loud tones. A crowd was gathering which was blocking traffic. 


"Old Perk" was the first to recover from his surprise. 


"Get the hell out of this neighborhood," he yelled to his working 


forces. "All of you get down to my office!" 


The working force dissolved and "Old Perk" drove away. 


At "Old Perk's" office shortly afterward a conference of the defeated 


forces of the law and of science was held. 


"Old Perk" stormed and raged and the detective captain in charge 
fumed and fussed, but nothing came of it all. One was as powerless 


as another. Finally the conference adjourned. 


The next morning in the mail, Perkins Ferguson, president of 
Schefert Engineering Corporation, received a letter carefully printed 


in rubber type. It read: 


Thanks for the $50 bill. You cheated us by $99,950. This will 
never do. Don't be like that. You poor fools, you make us 
increase our demand. We double it. Leave $200,000 for us 
on your desk and leave the desk unlocked. We will get it. 
Every time you ignore one of our demands, one of your 
number will die. Better take this matter seriously. Last 


warning. 


Invisible Death. 


"Not another dime will they get out of me," mused Ferguson. 


He started opening the rest of his mail. 


A clerk entered and handed him a telegram. It read: 


"Damon Farnsworth struck down at breakfast table. Family 


heard humming sound as he fell from his chair. Removed to 


Medical Center. Skull reported fractured. May die. 


"William Devins, Chief of Police, Larchmont." 


Ferguson wildly seized the telephone. "Get me Farnsworth's house at 


Larchmont!" he shouted to his operator. 


The phone was answered by Jones, the butler. 


"This is Ferguson." 


An agitated voice replied: 


"Ow sir, yes sir. It's true, sir. 'E was bleeding at the 'ead, sir. 


Something 'it 'im." 


"Let me talk to Mrs. Farnsworth." 


"They are at the 'ospital, sir." 


"One of the boys." 


"Both are at the 'ospital, sir." 


"Do you think he will live?" 
"An' 'ow could I say, sir?" 


Ferguson called the Medical Center. They permitted him to talk to a 


doctor and a nurse. The nurse referred him to the doctor, who said: 


"He is unconscious. There is a wicked fracture at the base of the 
brain. He was struck from the back—a club, I believe. He may die 
without regaining consciousness. I am hoping he will rally and that 
he will be all right." 


Ferguson ordered his car and, with Lees at his heels, jumped in the 
tonneau. He heard a humming sound back of him. He looked back 


and saw nothing. Both he and Lees were too impressed for words. 


"Step on it," Ferguson ordered the chauffeur. "Drive us to the 


Medical Center." 


At the world's largest group of hospitals, Ferguson's worst fears were 


confirmed. The patient was reported sinking. 


Ferguson, giant of Wall Street, was a low spirited man as he drove 
back down town to his office. With Lees he passed through the outer 


offices, buzzing with business and the click of typewriters. Not a 


head was raised from a desk or machine. It was a well-drilled force. 


Into his private sanctum he walked or rather dragged himself, and 
wearily he sat down. He pushed a pile of papers from him and ran 


his hand over his hot brow. 


Blood pounded at his temples. 


For the first time in his life he faced a situation which was too deep 


for his understanding. 


Over and over again he reviewed the uncanny events as Lees sat 


awaiting orders. 


"I cannot have them killing off my friends like that," he mused 


finally. 


He called a clerk. 


"Go to the bank and get $200,000 in fifties and one hundreds," he 


commanded. 


When the clerk returned with the money he laid the package on his 
desk and left the desk open. "This might appear cowardly, but it will 


give us time," he said. Lees did not offer an opinion. 


Ferguson drew a personal note for $200,000 and sent it to the 
Schefert Corporation's attorneys. This amount represented a large 
part of Ferguson's personal assets, not involved with any company 
with which he was connected. He told Lees to go about his further 
investigations. Then he left the office and started for his home. "I'll 
bank my life Lees will have those crooks lined up within a week," he 
assured himself as he lolled in his auto, bound homeward. But his 


voice sounded hollow, and the blood still pounded at his temples. 


Reaching home, he found a call from the western plant, at Chicago. 
He phoned the superintendent with a foreboding that all was not 


well. 


"This you, Perk?" sounded the voice on the wire. 


"Yes, what's up?" 


"T had not intended bothering you with this, but in the light of all that 
has happened I guess you had better know that one of our engineers 
went stark mad out here about three weeks ago. He was a very 
brainy man but his reason snapped. He first appeared queer when he 
began talking of anarchy and cursing capitalists. Then one afternoon 
he struck a shop foreman down with a heavy wrench and rushed out 


of the plant. We have not seen him since. The police have been 


looking for him, but he is still at large." 


"That explains a lot of things," said "Old Perk." "Tell the police to 
keep after him. We'll look for him here. File me a complete detailed 


report of the incident by telegraph," he instructed. Then he asked: 


"How is the foreman? Badly hurt?" 


"He dodged; it was a glancing blow. The foreman was back to work 
in a week. But he 1s nervous and has armed himself. We have put on 


extra guards." 


"Good," commended Ferguson. "Don't hesitate to spend tolls to keep 


me advised of any developments." 


An hour and a half later, Ferguson phoned the chief clerk in his 


offices: 


"Go into my private office," he ordered, "and see if there is a 


package on my desk. It is a bank package." 


The clerk returned in a few moments. 


"There is no package on your desk, Mr. Ferguson." 


"That is all I wanted to know," said Ferguson, and hung up the 


receiver. 


Then Ferguson called up the Darrow home and tried to get in touch 
with Lees, but was unable to do so, as Mrs. Darrow said she had not 


seen him since he had been called back to the office. 


The reason Ferguson could not reach Lees was because Lees had 
decided to learn once and for all if Jouret wore number nine shoes. 
He had started for Jouret's in his own car. It was a beautiful country 
he was traversing, but he had no time to note that the tree branches 
almost met over his head and that his way was bordered with a 


profusion of wild flowers, displaying a rainbow of colors. 


The house of Jouret, the retired circus performer, sat back far from 
the road, against the side of a beautiful hill, and was surrounded by 
poplars. The landscape was wilder and more natural than that of the 


Darrow place adjoining. 


The door was opened by a Porto Rican boy. Lees lost no time. He 


said bluntly: 


"Tell your master that a gentleman is here to see him on very 


particular business." 


Jouret, himself, came back with the boy. 


"What is it?" he asked, smiling a welcome. 


"IT am working on the case of the death of Mr. Darrow, your 
neighbor. I believed you might have seen something. I thought you 


might aid me." 


Jouret betrayed no surprise. 


"Come in," he said. He led the way to a large reception room and 
asked his visitor to be seated. He was the soul of affability. Short, 
husky and florid. His eyes large, black and staring. His hair black, 
quite long and curling upward at the ears. He was dressed in black, 


and he had the appearance of a big, fat crow. 


"Tam glad you came," he greeted his guest, "for I have far too few 
callers." He switched on a big electric bunch-light in the center of 


the room, for it was dusk. 


"We have been told that you are a retired circus man," said Lees, in 


his usual frank manner. 


"Not exactly," said Jouret. "I traveled on the continent, finally 


journeying to Australia and then to the States. I crossed the country 


from San Francisco and settled down here. I was known as 'Elias, the 
Great.’ I had my own company and property. It was a magic show. It 
was not a circus, although we did carry two elephants, three camels, 
some ponies, snakes, and birds and smaller animals. That's where the 


circus report came from. 


"When I retired I sold my stock to a circus. The newspapers regarded 
it as funny, and one of them printed a half page story with pictures 
about the public sale. It was very much exaggerated. They 
mentioned giraffes, hyenas, and a lot of other animals I never 
possessed. Odd, wasn't it, getting so much publicity after I was 
through needing it? However I never, in those days, dodged the 


limelight." Jouret ended his speech with a loud and hearty guffaw. 


"T will call my daughter," Jouret appended. "She will be glad to meet 


you." He left the room. 


Lees had taken occasion to note the size of Jouret's feet. They were 


small, almost effeminate. More likely fives or sixes than nines. 


Soon Jouret returned with a girl in her early twenties. She was blond 


and radiantly beautiful. 


Doris Jouret bowed and smiled in a perfectly friendly manner. Lees 


noted that there was something about her eyes that made her appear 
dazed. 


Jouret monopolized the conversation, giving no one a chance to edge 


in a word. 


"This gentleman desires information in connection with the death of 
our neighbor Mr., or is it Dr., Darrow? I want you to assure him, as I 
will, that we have seen or noted nothing that could possibly throw 


light on the strange case." 


The girl nodded, it seemed a little wearily, and Jouret was off on 


another conversational flight: 


"I too am a man of scientific attainments," he chattered. "I am a 
biologist, toxicologist, doctor of medicine, a geologist, metalurgist, 
mineralogist, and somewhat of a mechanic and electrician. I have 
given long hours to the study of strange sciences in meta-physics, to 
which you men give too little attention. There are sciences which 
transcend any of this sphere. There 1s a higher astronomy. I 


neglected to say that I am an astronomer." 


"Yes?" drawled Lees. 


"Yes!" said Jouret emphatically. 


The girl had adopted rather a theatrical pose, which disclosed 


considerable of her nether charms, and said nothing at all. 


"When you find your man," volunteered Jouret, "you will find a 
madman." He said this ponderously and with a gesture meant 


evidently to be impressive. 


"You believe a madman did it?" asked Lees, as Jouret paused, 


expecting a question. 


"Undoubtedly. It was a paranoic with delusions of money, grandeur 
and a strongly developed homicidal mania. To me, that is the only 


sensible solution. I am quite sure that I am correct." 


Lees arose to go and Jouret did not urge him to stay. He bowed Lees 


out and Doris bowed with him. 


"She is a beautiful girl," mused Lees once he was outside. 


Lees ran over in his mind the circumstances of his visit to Jouret. 
There was no doubt in his mind that Jouret's shoes were too small to 
be number nines, and he reasoned that that fact might tend to 


eliminate Jouret. But he was not satisfied. 


"Iam going to get some gas," he told himself, "and then I am going 
to get two private detectives to assist me, for I'm going right back 


there. For the first time in my life I am going to be a Peeping Tom. 


"There is no moon. The poplars will give us a view of all three floors 
of that house, if they leave their blinds up enough, and three of us 


can watch all three floors at once." 


He phoned Ferguson that he might be busy for days, joined his pair 
of operatives from the detective agency and for some time the three 


operated on a well conceived plan. 


It was probably a week later that Lees rendered a report to Perkins 
Ferguson, which for a time proved one of the strangest documents in 


the weird case. It read: 


"You will probably think I am crazy, and for this reason I am having 
this report subscribed and sworn to, jointly and severally. With my 
two detectives I have seen Miss Jouret, the girl I told you about over 
the phone, in three places at one and the same time. Not once but 


twice this has happened. 


"Looking through the windows of the Jouret place at night, we saw 


the girl on the first, second and third floor of the house. We believed 


this due to a clever arrangement of mirrors. But figure this out: 


"The next day she drove a car to town. We followed. She got out at 
one theater and entered. She did not come back, that we could see, 
but the car drove off. There was no chauffeur, and we thought we 
had discovered the driverless auto, until we looked and saw Miss 


Jouret still at the wheel. 


"She got out and entered another theater. She did not come back, but 
the car drove off with her still at the wheel. She entered a third 
theater after parking the car and this time the driver's seat and the 


tonneau was empty. 


"Reverse the reel and you will see her coming out of three theaters 
and driving home. That is what happened. There must be three of 
her, all identical, but only one shows at a time. If it's some of Jouret's 
far-famed magic, I'll say he's some conjurer. The explanation is not 
yet forthcoming. We want to shadow Jouret, but he never goes 
anywhere. The girl has only been out the one time when she attended 


three matinees as described. Believe it or not. 


"The next night we each—the two detectives and I—tried to steal a 
march on one another and called her up and asked her to go out. To 


our individual surprise, she agreed in each case. To our collective 


surprise, she kept all three dates on the same night. She walked 
through the trees in this vicinity with me. She also drove down the 
road in the auto with one of my detectives, and she went dancing 
with the other. She was in three places miles apart at one and the 


same time. 


"We each brought her home within a half hour of the other and we 
are swearing to that. Either we are all hypnotized or else there are 


three identical Misses Jouret. 


"Jouret himself treats us all wonderfully, gives us the run of the 


house, and tries to talk us to death." 


The strange document was subscribed by Lees and the two 


detectives and was held by Ferguson pending developments. 


The next report from Lees read: 


"I had a chance to prowl around the Jouret house a little while 
waiting for Miss Jouret to dress. I met her twice in my ramblings and 
a few minutes later she met me again, this time in a different 


costume. 


"I got a chance to search the woods back of Jouret's house in the 


evening. I found a spot where the earth had been disturbed, and dug 


up a pair of shoes. They were number nines." 


A fourth report from him read: 


"We found the body of the crazed engineer. He had drowned himself 


in a lake. This eliminates him as a murder suspect." 


Two weeks passed with no new developments in the "Invisible 
Death" case except for the arrival of a letter demanding $1,000,000 
and threatening the life of Perkins Ferguson if the demand was 
ignored. It was ignored, and only served to spur Lees and his 


detectives on to decisive action. 


They decided to rush the Jouret house and kidnap Jouret with the 
idea of holding him until he agreed to explain the presence of the 


number nine shoes buried back of his house. 


A low moon hung over the poplars when Lees rang the Jouret front 
door bell. One detective was guarding a side door and the other a 
back door. 


Suddenly Jouret was seen to jump from a second-story window. As 


he did, a car driven by one of his Porto Ricans came along the drive 


and he leaped into it. Lees, first to see Jouret, called his detectives. 


They came running. Their car was waiting in the road. 


The Porto Rican was seen to jump from the Jouret car just as it 


started south towards New York. 


Lees took up the race. Both cars had plenty of power, but the Jouret 
car suddenly disappeared as a low humming noise began to break the 


stillness of the night. 


One of the detectives was at the wheel. Lees, as usual, was giving 


orders: 


"Keep close to that hum. Never mind that you cannot see the car. It 


is there all right. If you can gain on it enough, drive right into it." 


"Righto!" shouted the detective. "We're wise to him now." 


The humming noise was taking on speed with every second. So was 
Lees' car. Soon Lees' car was making sixty miles an hour with the 


hum just ahead and barely audible. 


Past traffic lights, over bridges and grade crossings the mad chase of 


the phantom continued. 


Wildly racing through the night, missing other cars by a breath, the 


big, visible auto continued its pursuit of—what? 


[Image description start: A black and white illustration showing the 
headlights of an invisible car cutting through the darkness, pursued 


by another car with light reflecting off the roof and corners. Image 


description end. | 


Careening, Lees' car rounded a curve, and, above the hum just ahead, 
they heard the shouted curses of their quarry. But he could not be 


seen. Lees could only see the road marked by his lights. 


Mile after mile the wild, uncanny chase of the phantom continued. 


Soon the lights of New York could be seen in the distance. The cars 
were forced to slow down somewhat. Suddenly there was a 
thundering crash ahead. A car was twisted in a mass of tangled 


wreckage. 


Feminine and masculine shrieks blended as Lees' car piled up on the 
wrecked heap. A third car, becoming suddenly visible, rolled over 
and brought up at the edge of the road. From this car emerged the 


limping, cursing form of Jouret. 


From the wreckage three painfully injured young men dragged and 
tore themselves. Then they leaped—ignoring their hurts—at the 


limping figure. 


The fight was on. Jouret was heavy and powerful and proved an 


obstinate fighter, for he knew he was fighting for his life. He bit and 


clawed. He kicked with one uninjured leg and butted with his 


massive head. 


Lees and his detectives were fighting with no respect for the rules. 
Lees managed to get his two hands on the bull-neck of Jouret just as 


one detective connected a duet of blows to the man's wind. 


Lees' hands closed in a steely grip, and soon Jouret was limp and 


helpless. 


They held him there. An ambulance arrived. A few minutes later a 
police auto with reserves came on the scene. The police shackled 


Jouret. 


The car that had been hit by the phantom was a light sedan. It was 
occupied by two women. Their bodies were drawn from the 
wreckage. Both were dead—innocents sacrificed to the blood 


madness of a maniac. 


Jouret was right about himself. He was a paranoic with a strongly 


developed homicidal mania. 


In the wreckage was found a package containing $200,000 and also 


two twisted and broken mechanisms. One of these was about the size 


of an ordinary kitchen coffee-mill, and the other slightly larger. 


Regarding these machines, Lees wrote in a report: 


"While making a fourth search of Darrow's laboratory, I found the 
equations, specifications and what I believe to be the full plans for 


the last invention of the ingenious Darius Darrow. 


"Many of the most astounding inventions and discoveries have 
resulted from theories which were laughed to scorn at the time they 
were advanced. Roebling's plans for the Brooklyn Bridge resulted in 
a meeting of the foremost engineers of the day. All agreed that the 
plans were built on a false premise. They argued that the bridge 
would fall of its own weight. Then they all had a good laugh. The 
bridge still stands. 


"Watching smoke float over a hill from army camp fires caused an 
early French scientist to dream of filling a bag full of smoke and 
riding with it over the hill. The first balloon was the answer to this 


dream. 


"James Watt is said to have gotten his idea for a steam engine from 


watching a lid on a tea-kettle dance under steam pressure. 


"When Langley was flying his man-carrying kites the Wright 
brothers dreamed of hitching an engine and a propeller to a giant 


kite. The airplane was the result of these experiments. 


"Darrow got his idea from watching a rapidly revolving wheel. He 
noticed that the spokes and rim blended into a blurred disc when a 
certain speed was reached. The entire wheel was practically 
invisible, under certain lighting conditions, when a higher speed was 


attained. 


"Darrow went further and reached the conclusion that there was a 
rate of vibration that would produce invisibility. This was accepted 
in practically all engineering research plants, long before it was 


perfected by Darrow. 


"The facts are that any rapidly vibrating object becomes more and 
more difficult to outline as its rate of vibration increases. All that 
was left for Darrow was to arrive at the exact mathematical time, 
tone, or rate of vibration producing invisibility and to construct a 


vibrator tuned to produce this condition. 


"His first machine produced the vibrations of invisibility in a field 
with a three-foot radius in all directions. That is, it caused every 


solid object, within this atmospheric field, to vibrate at the rate, tone, 


or speed of invisibility. This machine was in no sense rotary. It 
departed from the original example of a revolving wheel and entered 


instead into general vibration in a given or measured field. 


"The pulsations or vibrations of an ordinary automobile engine will 
cause every ounce of metal, or solid, in the automobile—including 
the driver—to vibrate at the same rate or momentum. This is a 


known fact, and it provided the basis for Darrow's experiments. 


"Darrow built two machines. The first had a field with a radius of 
three feet on all sides. This was used by the killer in his murders. 
Jouret stole this machine first, thus paving his way for the second 


robbery. 


"With the first machine in his possession, Jouret was able to commit 
the Darrow murder without being seen. He had to have the second 
and larger machine, however, to make his auto disappear. He stole 
the larger machine at the time of the Darrow murder, and with it he 


had his auto vanish, as the gardener testified. 


"Both machines were hopelessly smashed in the wreck, but with 
Darrow's documents at hand, we might be able to construct another 
and a larger model. A machine built on the proper scale will make a 


plane or a battleship invisible and should, as Darrow said, make war 


against this country impossible. 


"Digging into Jouret's history we found that the 'Misses Jouret' were 
one-cell triplets. Their mother, Mrs. Doris Nettleton, an English 


woman, was a member of Jouret's troupe, as was the father. 


"The mother died at the birth of the triplets. The father died a few 
years later. The company was touring Australia at the time. Jouret 
and the father had the birth of only one baby recorded. She was 
named Doris, after the mother. The other girls also used this one 
name. They now have only one name among them until the court 


gives them individual names. 


"Jouret never let but one girl be seen at a time. The reason was that 
he and the father had planned to use the girls, when grown, to create 
a surprising stage illusion. In this illusion, one girl was to act as the 
earthly body and the other girls as the astral bodies of the same 
purported individual. 


"The father died, and Jouret retired before he ever got around to 
staging the illusion. Jouret continued the deception, however, 


because it appealed to his showman's nature. 


"The girls, at all times, were under the hypnotic control of Jouret, 


and, of course, knew nothing of his crazed intellect or crimes. Upon 


his arrest Jouret released the girls from the spell of years. 


"The Misses Nettleton say that Jouret was always kind to them and 


was an ethical showman until his mind gave way. 


"I told the triplets that I might find them employment with our 
concern, but they prefer to follow in the footsteps of their mother 


and father, and return to the stage." 


Ferguson, quite his normal self once more, since Farnsworth was 
recovering slowly, twitted Lees about being in love with one of the 
triplets. Lees admitted they were most gorgeous blondes, but insisted 


he preferred one brunette. 


"Then another thing," added Lees. "Any man who falls in love with 
one of the Nettleton triplets will never be sure just which one he fell 


in love with." 
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#08 Old Crompton's Secret, by Harold Vincent Schoepflin: 


Tom's extraordinary machine glowed—and the years were banished 
from old crompton's body. But there still remained, deep-seated in 


his century-old mind, the memory of his crime. 
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Warnings: 


Two miles west of the village of Laketon there lived an aged recluse 
who was known only as Old Crompton. As far back as the villagers 
could remember he had visited the town regularly twice a month, 
each time tottering his lonely way homeward with a load of 
provisions. He appeared to be well supplied with funds, but 
purchased sparingly as became a miserly hermit. And so vicious was 
his tongue that few cared to converse with him, even the young 
hoodlums of the town hesitating to harass him with the banter 


usually accorded the other bizarre characters of the streets. 


The oldest inhabitants knew nothing of his past history, and they had 
long since lost their curiosity in the matter. He was a fixture, as was 
the old town hall with its surrounding park. His lonely cabin was 
shunned by all who chanced to pass along the old dirt road that led 


through the woods to nowhere and was rarely used. 


His only extravagance was in the matter of books, and the village 
book store profited considerably by his purchases. But, at the 
instigation of Cass Harmon, the bookseller, it was whispered about 
that Old Crompton was a believer in the black art—that he had made 
a pact with the devil himself and was leagued with him and his imps. 
For the books he bought were strange ones; ancient volumes that 


Cass must needs order from New York or Chicago and that cost as 


much as ten and even fifteen dollars a copy; translations of the 
writings of the alchemists and astrologers and philosophers of the 


dark ages. 


It was no wonder Old Crompton was looked at askance by the 
simple-living and deeply religious natives of the small Pennsylvania 


town. 


But there came a day when the hermit was to have a neighbor, and 


the town buzzed with excited speculation as to what would happen. 


he property across the road from Old Crompton's hut belonged to 
Alton Forsythe, Laketon's wealthiest resident—hundreds of acres of 
scrubby woodland that he considered well nigh worthless. But Tom 
Forsythe, the only son, had returned from college and his ambitions 
were of a nature strange to his townspeople and utterly 
incomprehensible to his father. Something vague about biology and 
chemical experiments and the like is what he spoke of, and, when his 
parents objected on the grounds of possible explosions and other 
weird accidents, he prevailed upon his father to have a secluded 


laboratory built for him in the woods. 


When the workmen started the small frame structure not a quarter of 


a mile from his own hut, Old Crompton was furious. He raged and 


stormed, but to no avail. Tom Forsythe had his heart set on the 
project and he was somewhat of a successful debater himself. The 
fire that flashed from his cold gray eyes matched that from the pale 


blue ones of the elderly anchorite. And the law was on his side. 


So the building was completed and Tom Forsythe moved in, bag and 


baggage. 


For more than a year the hermit studiously avoided his neighbor, 
though, truth to tell, this required very little effort. For Tom Forsythe 
became almost as much of a recluse as his predecessor, remaining 
indoors for days at a time and visiting the home of his people 
scarcely oftener than Old Crompton visited the village. He too 
became the target of village gossip and his name was ere long linked 
with that of the old man in similar animadversion. But he cared 
naught for the opinions of his townspeople nor for the dark looks of 
suspicion that greeted him on his rare appearances in the public 
places. His chosen work engrossed him so deeply that all else 
counted for nothing. His parents remonstrated with him in vain. Tom 
laughed away their recriminations and fears, continuing with his 
labors more strenuously than ever. He never troubled his mind over 
the nearness of Old Crompton's hut, the existence of which he hardly 


noticed or considered. 


It so happened one day that the old man's curiosity got the better of 
him and Tom caught him prowling about on his property, peering 
wonderingly at the many rabbit hutches, chicken coops, dove cotes 


and the like which cluttered the space to the rear of the laboratory. 


Seeing that he was discovered, the old man wrinkled his face into a 


toothless grin of conciliation. 


"Just looking over your place, Forsythe," he said. "Sorry about the 
fuss I made when you built the house. But I'm an old man, you 
know, and changes are unwelcome. Now I have forgotten my 


objections and would like to be friends. Can we?" 


Tom peered searchingly into the flinty eyes that were set so deeply in 
the wrinkled, leathery countenance. He suspected an ulterior motive, 


but could not find it within him to turn the old fellow down. 


"Why—I guess so, Crompton," he hesitated: "I have nothing against 
you, but I came here for seclusion and I'll not have anyone bothering 


me in my work." 


"T'll not bother you, young man. But I'm fond of pets and I see you 
have many of them here; guinea pigs, chickens, pigeons, and rabbits. 


Would you mind if I make friends with some of them?" 


"They're not pets," answered Tom dryly, "they are material for use in 
my experiments. But you may amuse yourself with them if you 


wish." 


"You mean that you cut them up—kill them, perhaps?" 


"Not that. But I sometimes change them in physical form, sometimes 
cause them to become of huge size, sometimes produce pigmy 


offspring of normal animals." 


"Don't they suffer?" 


"Very seldom, though occasionally a subject dies. But the benefit 
that will accrue to mankind is well worth the slight inconvenience to 


the dumb creatures and the infrequent loss of their lives." 


Old Crompton regarded him dubiously. "You are trying to find?" he 


interrogated. 


"The secret of life!" Tom Forsythe's eyes took on the stare of 
fanaticism. "Before I have finished I shall know the nature of the 
vital force—how to produce it. I shall prolong human life 
indefinitely; create artificial life. And the solution is more closely 


approached with each passing day." 


The hermit blinked in pretended mystification. But he understood 
perfectly, and he bitterly envied the younger man's knowledge and 
ability that enabled him to delve into the mysteries of nature which 
had always been so attractive to his own mind. And somehow, he 
acquired a sudden deep hatred of the coolly confident young man 


who spoke so positively of accomplishing the impossible. 


During the winter months that followed, the strange acquaintance 
progressed but little. Tom did not invite his neighbor to visit him, nor 
did Old Crompton go out of his way to impose his presence on the 
younger man, though each spoke pleasantly enough to the other on 


the few occasions when they happened to meet. 


With the coming of spring they encountered one another more 
frequently, and Tom found considerable of interest in the quaint, 
borrowed philosophy of the gloomy old man. Old Crompton, of 
course, was desperately interested in the things that were hidden in 
Tom's laboratory, but he never requested permission to see them. He 
hid his real feelings extremely well and was apparently content to 
spend as much time as possible with the feathered and furred 
subjects for experiment, being very careful not to incur Tom's 


displeasure by displaying too great interest in the laboratory itself. 


Then there came a day in early summer when an accident served to 


draw the two men closer together, and Old Crompton's long-sought 


opportunity followed. 


He was starting for the village when, from down the road, there 
came a Series of tremendous squawkings, then a bellow of dismay in 
the voice of his young neighbor. He turned quickly and was 
astonished at the sight of a monstrous rooster which had escaped and 
was headed straight for him with head down and wings fluttering 
wildly. Tom followed close behind, but was unable to catch the 
darting monster. And monster it was, for this rooster stood no less 
than three feet in height and appeared more ferocious than a large 
turkey. Old Crompton had his shopping bag, a large one of burlap 
which he always carried to town, and he summoned enough courage 
to throw it over the head of the screeching, over-sized fowl. So 
tangled did the panic-stricken bird become that it was a 
comparatively simple matter to effect his capture, and the old man 
rose to his feet triumphant with the bag securely closed over the 


struggling captive. 


"Thanks," panted Tom, when he drew alongside. "I should never 
have caught him, and his appearance at large might have caused me 


a great deal of trouble—now of all times." 


"It's all right, Forsythe," smirked the old man. "Glad I was able to do 


it." 


Secretly he gloated, for he knew this occurrence would be an open 


sesame to that laboratory of Tom's. And it proved to be just that. 


A few nights later he was awakened by a vigorous thumping at his 
door, something that had never before occurred during his nearly 
sixty years occupancy of the tumbledown hut. The moon was high 
and he cautiously peeped from the window and saw that his late 


visitor was none other than young Forsythe. 


"With you in a minute!" he shouted, hastily thrusting his rheumatic 
old limbs into his shabby trousers. "Now to see the inside of that 


laboratory," he chuckled to himself. 


It required but a moment to attire himself in the scanty raiment he 
wore during the warm months, but he could hear Tom muttering and 


impatiently pacing the flagstones before his door. 


"What is it?" he asked, as he drew the bolt and emerged into the 
brilliant light of the moon. 


"Success!" breathed Tom excitedly. "I have produced growing, living 


matter synthetically. More than this, I have learned the secret of the 


vital force—the spark of life. Immortality is within easy reach. 


Come and see for yourself." 


They quickly traversed the short distance to the two-story building 
which comprised Tom's workshop and living quarters. The entire 
ground floor was taken up by the laboratory, and Old Crompton 
stared aghast at the wealth of equipment it contained. Furnaces there 
were, and retorts that reminded him of those pictured in the wood 
cuts in some of his musty books. Then there were complicated 
machines with many levers and dials mounted on their faces, and 
with huge glass bulbs of peculiar shape with coils of wire connecting 
to knoblike protuberances of their transparent walls. In the exact 
center of the great single room there was what appeared to be a 
dissecting table, with a brilliant light overhead and with two of the 
odd glass bulbs at either end. It was to this table that Tom led the 


excited old man. 


"This is my perfected apparatus," said Tom proudly, "and by its use I 
intend to create a new race of supermen, men and women who will 
always retain the vigor and strength of their youth and who can not 
die excepting by actual destruction of their bodies. Under the 
influence of the rays all bodily ailments vanish as if by magic, and 


organic defects are quickly corrected. Watch this now." 


He stepped to one of the many cages at the side of the room and 
returned with a wriggling cottontail in his hands. Old Compton 
watched anxiously as he picked a nickeled instrument from a tray of 
surgical appliances and requested his visitor to hold the protesting 


animal while he covered its head with a handkerchief. 


"Ethyl chloride," explained Tom, noting with amusement the look of 
distaste on the old man's face. "We'll just put him to sleep for a 


minute while I amputate a leg." 


The struggles of the rabbit quickly ceased when the spray soaked the 
handkerchief and the anaesthetic took effect. With a shining scalpel 
and a surgical saw, Tom speedily removed one of the forelegs of the 
animal and then he placed the limp body in the center of the table, 
removing the handkerchief from its head as he did so. At the end of 
the table there was a panel with its glittering array of switches and 
electrical instruments, and Old Crompton observed very closely the 
manipulations of the controls as Tom started the mechanism. With 
the ensuing hum of a motor-generator from a corner of the room, the 
four bulbs adjacent to the table sprang into life, each glowing with a 
different color and each emitting a different vibratory note as it 


responded to the energy within. 


"Keep an eye on Mr. Rabbit now," admonished Tom. 


From the body of the small animal there emanated an intangible 
though hazily visible aura as the combined effects of the rays grew 
in intensity. Old Crompton bent over the table and peered amazedly 
at the stump of the foreleg, from which blood no longer dripped. The 
stump was healing over! Yes—it seemed to elongate as one watched. 
A new limb was growing on to replace the old! Then the animal 
struggled once more, this time to regain consciousness. In a moment 
it was fully awake and, with a frightened hop, was off the table and 
hobbling about in search of a hiding place. 


Tom Forsythe laughed. "Never knew what happened," he exulted, 
"and excepting for the temporary limp is not inconvenienced at all. 
Even that will be gone in a couple of hours, for the new limb will be 


completely grown by that time." 


"But—but, Tom," stammered the old man, "this is wonderful. How 


do you accomplish it?" 


"Ha! Don't think I'll reveal my secret. But this much I will tell you: 
the life force generated by my apparatus stimulates a certain gland 
that's normally inactive in warm blooded animals. This gland, when 
active, possesses the function of growing new members to the body 
to replace lost ones in much the same manner as this is done in case 


of the lobster and certain other crustaceans. Of course, the process is 


extremely rapid when the gland is stimulated by the vital rays from 
my tubes. But this is only one of the many wonders of the process. 


Here is something far more remarkable." 


He took from a large glass jar the body of a guinea pig, a body that 


was rigid in death. 


"This guinea pig," he explained, "was suffocated twenty-four hours 


ago and is stone dead." 


"Suffocated?" 


"Yes. But quite painlessly, I assure you. I merely removed the air 
from the jar with a vacuum pump and the little creature passed out of 


the picture very quickly. Now we'll revive it." 


Old Crompton stretched forth a skinny hand to touch the dead 
animal, but withdrew it hastily when he felt the clammy rigidity of 


the body. There was no doubt as to the lifelessness of this specimen. 


Tom placed the dead guinea pig on the spot where the rabbit had 
been subjected to the action of the rays. Again his visitor watched 


carefully as he manipulated the controls of the apparatus. 


With the glow of the tubes and the ensuing haze of eery light that 


surrounded the little body, a marked change was apparent. The 
inanimate form relaxed suddenly and it seemed that the muscles 
pulsated with an accession of energy. Then one leg was stretched 
forth spasmodically. There was a convulsive heave as the lungs drew 
in a first long breath, and, with that, an astonished and very much 
alive rodent scrambled to its feet, blinking wondering eyes in the 


dazzling light. 


"See? See?" shouted Tom, grasping Old Crompton by the arm in a 
viselike grip. "It is the secret of life and death! Aristocrats, plutocrats 
and beggars will beat a path to my door. But, never fear, I shall 
choose my subjects well. The name of Thomas Forsythe will yet be 


emblazoned in the Hall of Fame. I shall be master of the world!" 


Old Crompton began to fear the glitter in the eyes of the gaunt young 
man who seemed suddenly to have become demented. And his envy 
and hatred of his talented host blazed anew as Forsythe gloried in the 
success of his efforts. Then he was struck with an idea and he 


affected his most ingratiating manner. 


"It is a marvelous thing, Tom," he said, "and is entirely beyond my 
poor comprehension. But I can see that it is all you say and more. 
Tell me—can you restore the youth of an aged person by these 


means?" 


"Positively!" Tom did not catch the eager note in the old man's 
voice. Rather he took the question as an inquiry into the further 
marvels of his process. "Here," he continued, enthusiastically, "I'll 
prove that to you also. My dog Spot is around the place somewhere. 
And he is a decrepit old hound, blind, lame and toothless. You've 


probably seen him with me." 


He rushed to the stairs and whistled. There was an answering yelp 
from above and the pad of uncertain paws on the bare wooden steps. 
A dejected old beagle blundered into the room, dragging a crippled 
hind leg as he fawned upon his master, who stretched forth a hand to 


pat the unsteady head. 


"Guess Spot is old enough for the test," laughed Tom, "and I have 
been meaning to restore him to his youthful vigor, anyway. No time 


like the present." 


He led his trembling pet to the table of the remarkable tubes and 
lifted him to its surface. The poor old beast lay trustingly where he 


was placed, quiet, save for his husky asthmatic breathing. 


"Hold him, Crompton," directed Tom as he pulled the starting lever 


of his apparatus. 


And Old Crompton watched in fascinated anticipation as the ethereal 
luminosity bathed the dog's body in response to the action of the four 
rays. Somewhat vaguely it came to him that the baggy flesh of his 
own wrinkled hands took on a new firmness and color where they 
reposed on the animal's back. Young Forsythe grinned triumphantly 
as Spot's breathing became more regular and the rasp gradually left 
it. Then the dog whined in pleasure and wagged his tail with 
increasing vigor. Suddenly he raised his head, perked his ears in 
astonishment and looked his master straight in the face with eyes 
that saw once more. The low throat cry rose to a full and joyous 
bark. He sprang to his feet from under the restraining hands and 
jumped to the floor in a lithe-muscled leap that carried him half way 
across the room. He capered about with the abandon of a puppy, 


making extremely active use of four sound limbs. 


"Why—why, Forsythe," stammered the hermit, "it's absolutely 


incredible. Tell me—tell me—what is this remarkable force?" 


His host laughed gleefully. "You probably wouldn't understand it 
anyway, but I'll tell you. It is as simple as the nose on your face. The 
spark of life, the vital force, is merely an extremely complicated 
electrical manifestation which I have been able to duplicate 
artificially. This spark or force is all that distinguishes living from 


inanimate matter, and in living beings the force gradually decreases 


in power as the years pass, causing loss of health and strength. The 
chemical composition of bones and tissue alters, joints become stiff, 
muscles atrophied, and bones brittle. By recharging, as it were, with 
the vital force, the gland action is intensified, youth and strength is 
renewed. By repeating the process every ten or fifteen years the 
same degree of vigor can be maintained indefinitely. Mankind will 


become immortal. That is why I say I am to be master of the world." 


For the moment Old Crompton forgot his jealous hatred in the 
enthusiasm with which he was imbued. "Tom—Tom," he pleaded in 
his excitement, "use me as a subject. Renew my youth. My life has 
been a sad one and a lonely one, but I would that I might live it over. 
I should make of it a far different one—something worth while. See, 


I am ready." 


He sat on the edge of the gleaming table and made as if to lie down 
on its gleaming surface. But his young host only stared at him in 


open amusement. 


"What? You?" he sneered, unfeelingly. "Why, you old fossil! I told 
you I would choose my subjects carefully. They are to be people of 
standing and wealth, who can contribute to the fame and fortune of 


one Thomas Forsythe." 


"But Tom, I have money," Old Crompton begged. But when he saw 
the hard mirth in the younger man's eyes, his old animosity flamed 
anew and he sprang from his position and shook a skinny forefinger 


in Tom's face. 


"Don't do that to me, you old fool!" shouted Tom, "and get out of 
here. Think I'd waste current on an old cadger like you? I guess not! 


Now get out. Get out, I say!" 


Then the old anchorite saw red. Something seemed to snap in his 
soured old brain. He found himself kicking and biting and punching 
at his host, who backed away from the furious onslaught in surprise. 
Then Tom tripped over a wire and fell to the floor with a force that 
rattled the windows, his ferocious little adversary on top. The 
younger man lay still where he had fallen, a trickle of blood showing 


at his temple. 


[Image description start: A black and white illustation showing Old 
Crompton with his hands around Tom's neck ad Tom falls over 
backwards, as they stand in a dark, crowded lab. End image 


description. | 
"My God! I've killed him!" gasped the old man. 


With trembling fingers he opened Tom's shirt and listened for his 
heartbeats. Panic-stricken, he rubbed the young man's wrists, slapped 
his cheeks, and ran for water to dash in his face. But all efforts to 


revive him proved futile, and then, in awful fear, Old Crompton 


dashed into the night, the dog Spot snapping at his heels as he ran. 


Hours later the stooped figure of a shabby old man might have been 
seen stealthily re-entering the lonely workshop where the lights still 
burned brightly. Tom Forsythe lay rigid in the position in which Old 
Crompton had left him, and the dog growled menacingly. 


Averting his gaze and circling wide of the body, Old Crompton made 
for the table of the marvelous rays. In minute detail he recalled every 
move made by Tom in starting and adjusting the apparatus to 
produce the incredible results he had witnessed. Not a moment was 
to be wasted now. Already he had hesitated too long, for soon would 
come the dawn and possible discovery of his crime. But the 
invention of his victim would save him from the long arm of the law, 
for, with youth restored, Old Crompton would cease to exist and a 
new life would open its doors to the starved soul of the hermit. 
Hermit, indeed! He would begin life anew, an active man with 
youthful vigor and ambition. Under an assumed name he would 
travel abroad, would enjoy life, and would later become a successful 
man of affairs. He had enough money, he told himself. And the 
police would never find Old Crompton, the murderer of Tom 
Forsythe! He deposited his small traveling bag on the floor and 


fingered the controls of Tom's apparatus. 


He threw the starting switch confidently and grinned in satisfaction 
as the answering whine of the motor-generator came to his ears. One 
by one he carefully made the adjustments in exactly the manner 
followed by the now silenced discoverer of the process. Everything 
operated precisely as it had during the preceding experiments. Odd 
that he should have anticipated some such necessity! But something 
had told him to observe Tom's movements carefully, and now he 
rejoiced in the fact that his intuition had led him aright. Painfully he 
climbed to the table top and stretched his aching body in the warm 
light of the four huge tubes. His exertions during the struggle with 
Tom were beginning to tell on him. But the soreness and stiffness of 
feeble muscles and stubborn joints would soon be but a memory. His 
pulses quickened at the thought and he breathed deep in a sudden 


feeling of unaccustomed well-being. 


The dog growled continuously from his position at the head of his 
master, but did not move to interfere with the intruder. And Old 
Crompton, in the excitement of the momentous experience, paid him 


not the slightest attention. 


His body tingled from head to foot with a not unpleasant sensation 
that conveyed the assurance of radical changes taking place under 
the influence of the vital rays. The tingling sensation increased in 


intensity until 1t seemed that every corpuscle in his veins danced to 


the tune of the vibration from those glowing tubes that bathed him in 
an ever-spreading radiance. Aches and pains vanished from his body, 
but he soon experienced a sharp stab of new pain in his lower jaw. 
With an experimental forefinger he rubbed the gum. He laughed 
aloud as the realization came to him that in those gums where there 
had been no teeth for more than twenty years there was now growing 
a complete new set. And the rapidity of the process amazed him 
beyond measure. The aching area spread quickly and was becoming 
really uncomfortable. But then—and he consoled himself with the 
thought—nothing is brought into being without a certain amount of 
pain. Besides, he was confident that his discomfort would soon be 


Over. 


He examined his hand, and found that the joints of two fingers long 
crippled with rheumatism now moved freely and painlessly. The 
misty brilliance surrounding his body was paling and he saw that the 
flesh was taking on a faint green fluorescence instead. The rays had 
completed their work and soon the transformation would be fully 
effected. He turned on his side and slipped to the floor with the 
agility of a youngster. The dog snarled anew, but kept steadfastly to 


his position. 


There was a small mirror over the wash stand at the far end of the 


room and Old Crompton made haste to obtain the first view of his 


reflected image. His step was firm and springy, his bearing 
confident, and he found that his long-stooped shoulders straightened 
naturally and easily. He felt that he had taken on at least two inches 
in stature, which was indeed the case. When he reached the mirror he 
peered anxiously into its dingy surface and what he saw there so 
startled him that he stepped backward in amazement. This was not 
Larry Crompton, but an entirely new man. The straggly white hair 
had given way to soft, healthy waves of chestnut hue. Gone were the 
seams from the leathery countenance and the eyes looked out clearly 
and steadily from under brows as thick and dark as they had been in 
his youth. The reflected features were those of an entire stranger. 
They were not even reminiscent of the Larry Crompton of fifty years 
ago, but were the features of a far more vigorous and prepossessing 
individual than he had ever seemed, even in the best years of his life. 
The jaw was firm, the once sunken cheeks so well filled out that his 
high cheek bones were no longer in evidence. It was the face of a 
man of not more than thirty-eight years of age, reflecting exceptional 


intelligence and strength of character. 


"What a disguise!" he exclaimed in delight. And his voice, echoing 
in the stillness that followed the switching off of the apparatus, was 


deep-throated and mellow—the voice of a new man. 


Now, serenely confident that discovery was impossible, he picked up 


his small but heavy bag and started for the door. Dawn was breaking 
and he wished to put as many miles between himself and Tom's 
laboratory as could be covered in the next few hours. But at the door 
he hesitated. Then, despite the furious yapping of Spot, he returned 
to the table of the rays and, with deliberate thoroughness smashed 
the costly tubes which had brought about his rehabilitation. With a 
pinch bar from a nearby tool rack, he wrecked the controls and 
generating mechanisms beyond recognition. Now he was absolutely 
secure! No meddling experts could possibly discover the secret of 
Tom's invention. All evidence would show that the young 
experimenter had met his death at the hands of Old Crompton, the 
despised hermit of West Laketon. But none would dream that the 
handsome man of means who was henceforth to be known as George 


Voight was that same despised hermit. 


He recovered his satchel and left the scene. With long, rapid strides 
he proceeded down the old dirt road toward the main highway 
where, instead of turning east into the village, he would turn west 
and walk to Kernsburg, the neighboring town. There, in not more 


than two hours time, his new life would really begin! 


Had you, a visitor, departed from Laketon when Old Crompton did 
and returned twelve years later, you would have noticed very little 


difference in the appearance of the village. The old town hall and the 


little park were the same, the dingy brick building among the trees 
being just a little dingier and its wooden steps more worn and 
sagged. The main street showed evidence of recent repaving, and, in 
consequence of the resulting increase in through automobile traffic; 
there were two new gasoline filling stations in the heart of the town. 
Down the road about a half mile there was a new building, which, 
upon inquiring from one of the natives, would be proudly designated 
as the new high school building. Otherwise there were no changes to 


be observed. 


In his dilapidated chair in the untidy office he had occupied for 
nearly thirty years, sat Asa Culkin, popularly known as "Judge" 
Culkin. Justice of the peace, sheriff, attorney-at-law, and three times 
Mayor of Laketon, he was still a controlling factor in local politics 
and government. And many a knotty legal problem was settled in 
that gloomy little office. Many a dispute in the town council was 
dependent for arbitration upon the keen mind and understanding wit 
of the old judge. 


The four o'clock train had just puffed its labored way from the 
station when a stranger entered his office, a stranger of uncommonly 
prosperous air. The keen blue eyes of the old attorney appraised him 
instantly and classified him as a successful man of business, not yet 


forty years of age, and with a weighty problem on his mind. 


"What can I do for you, sir?" he asked, removing his feet from the 


battered desk top. 


"You may be able to help me a great deal, Judge," was the 


unexpected reply. "I came to Laketon to give myself up." 


"Give yourself up?" Culkin rose to his feet in surprise and 
unconsciously straightened his shoulders in the effort to seem less 
dwarfed before the tall stranger. "Why, what do you mean?" he 


inquired. 


‘I wish to give myself up for murder," answered the amazing visitor, 
slowly and with decision, "for a murder committed twelve years ago. 
I should like you to listen to my story first, though. It has been kept 


too long." 


"But I still do not understand." There was puzzlement in the honest 
old face of the attorney. He shook his gray locks 1n uncertainty. 
"Why should you come here? Why come to me? What possible 


interest can I have in the matter?" 


"Just this, Judge. You do not recognize me now, and you will 
probably consider my story incredible when you hear it. But, when I 


have given you all the evidence, you will know who I am and will be 


compelled to believe. The murder was committed in Laketon. That is 


why I came to you." 


"A murder in Laketon? Twelve years ago?" Again the aged attorney 
shook his head. "But—proceed." 


"Yes. I killed Thomas Forsythe." 


The stranger looked for an expression of horror in the features of his 
listener, but there was none. Instead the benign countenance took on 
a look of deepening amazement, but the smile wrinkles had 
somehow vanished and the old face was grave in its surprised 


interest. 


"You seem astonished," continued the stranger. "Undoubtedly you 
were convinced that the murderer was Larry Crompton—Old 
Crompton, the hermit. He disappeared the night of the crime and has 


never been heard from since. Am I correct?" 


"Yes. He disappeared all right. But continue." 


Not by a lift of his eyebrow did Culkin betray his disbelief, but the 
stranger sensed that his story was somehow not as startling as it 


should have been. 


"You will think me crazy, I presume. But I am Old Crompton. It was 
my hand that felled the unfortunate young man in his laboratory out 
there in West Laketon twelve years ago to-night. It was his 
marvelous invention that transformed the old hermit into the 
apparently young man you see before you. But I swear that I am 
none other than Larry Crompton and that I killed young Forsythe. I 
am ready to pay the penalty. I can bear the flagellation of my own 


conscience no longer." 


The visitor's voice had risen to the point of hysteria. But his listener 


remained calm and unmoved. 


"Now just let me get this straight," he said quietly. "Do I understand 
that you claim to be Old Crompton, rejuvenated in some mysterious 
manner, and that you killed Tom Forsythe on that night twelve years 
ago? Do I understand that you wish now to go to trial for that crime 


and to pay the penalty?" 


"Yes! Yes! And the sooner the better. I can stand it no longer. I am 


the most miserable man in the world!" 


"Hm-m—hm-m," muttered the judge, "this is strange." He spoke 
soothingly to his visitor. "Do not upset yourself, I beg of you. I will 


take care of this thing for you, never fear. Just take a seat, Mister—er 


"You may call me Voight for the present," said the stranger, in a 
more composed tone of voice, "George Voight. That is the name I 


have been using since the mur—since that fatal night." 


"Very well, Mr. Voight," replied the counsellor with an air of the 
greatest solicitude, "please have a seat now, while I make a 


telephone call." 


And George Voight slipped into a stiff-backed chair with a sigh of 
relief. For he knew the judge from the old days and he was now 


certain that his case would be disposed of very quickly. 


With the telephone receiver pressed to his ear, Culkin repeated a 
number. The stranger listened intently during the ensuing silence. 
Then there came a muffled "hello" sounding in impatient response to 
the call. 


"Hello, Alton," spoke the attorney, "this 1s Asa speaking. A stranger 
has just stepped into my office and he claims to be Old Crompton. 
Remember the hermit across the road from your son's old 
laboratory? Well, this man, who bears no resemblance whatever to 


the old man he claims to be and who seems to be less than half the 


age of Tom's old neighbor, says that he killed Tom on that night we 


remember so well." 


There were some surprised remarks from the other end of the wire, 
but Voight was unable to catch them. He was in a cold perspiration at 


the thought of meeting his victim's father. 


"Why, yes, Alton," continued Culkin, "I think there is something in 
this story, although I cannot believe it all. But I wish you would 


accompany us and visit the laboratory. Will you?" 


"Lord, man, not that!" interrupted the judge's visitor. "I can hardly 
bear to visit the scene of my crime—and in the company of Alton 


Forsythe. Please, not that!" 


"Now you just let me take care of this, young man," replied the 
judge, testily. Then, once more speaking into the mouthpiece of the 
telephone, "All right, Alton. We'll pick you up at your office in five 


minutes." 


He replaced the receiver on its hook and turned again to his visitor. 
"Please be so kind as to do exactly as I request," he said. "I want to 
help you, but there is more to this thing than you know and I want 


you to follow unquestioningly where I lead and ask no questions at 


all for the present. Things may turn out differently than you expect." 


"All right, Judge." The visitor resigned himself to whatever might 
transpire under the guidance of the man he had called upon to turn 


him over to the officers of the law. 


Seated in the judge's ancient motor car, they stopped at the office of 
Alton Forsythe a few minutes later and were joined by that red-faced 
and pompous old man. Few words were spoken during the short run 
to the well-remembered location of Tom's laboratory, and the man 
who was known as George Voight caught at his own throat with 
nervous fingers when they passed the tumbledown remains of the 
hut in which Old Crompton had spent so many years. With a 
screeching of well-worn brakes the car stopped before the laboratory, 


which was now almost hidden behind a mass of shrubs and flowers. 


"Easy now, young man," cautioned the judge, noting the look of fear 
which had clouded his new client's features. The three men advanced 
to the door through which Old Crompton had fled on that night of 
horror, twelve years before. The elder Forsythe spoke not a word as 
he turned the knob and stepped within. Voight shrank from entering, 
but soon mastered his feelings and followed the other two. The sight 


that met his eyes caused him to cry aloud in awe. 


At the dissecting table, which seemed to be exactly as he had seen it 
last but with replicas of the tubes he had destroyed once more in 
place, stood Tom Forsythe! Considerably older and with hair 
prematurely gray, he was still the young man Old Crompton thought 
he had killed. Tom Forsythe was not dead after all! And all of his 
years of misery had gone for nothing. He advanced slowly to the 
side of the wondering young man, Alton Forsythe and Asa Culkin 


watching silently from just inside the door. 


"Tom—Tom," spoke the stranger, "you are alive? You were not dead 
when I left you on that terrible night when I smashed your precious 
tubes? Oh—uit is too good to be true! I can scarcely believe my 


eyes!" 


He stretched forth trembling fingers to touch the body of the young 


man to assure himself that it was not all a dream. 


"Why," said Tom Forsythe, in astonishment. "I do not know you, sir. 
Never saw you in my life. What do you mean by your talk of 


smashing my tubes, of leaving me for dead?" 


"Mean?" The stranger's voice rose now; he was growing excited. 
"Why, Tom, I am Old Crompton. Remember the struggle, here in 


this very room? You refused to rejuvenate an unhappy old man with 


your marvelous apparatus, a temporarily insane old man— 
Crompton. I was that old man and I fought with you. You fell, 
striking your head. There was blood. You were unconscious. Yes, for 
many hours I was sure you were dead and that I had murdered you. 
But I had watched your manipulations of the apparatus and I 
subjected myself to the action of the rays. My youth was 
miraculously restored. I became as you see me now. Detection was 
impossible, for I looked no more like Old Crompton than you do. I 
smashed your machinery to avoid suspicion. Then I escaped. And, 
for twelve years, I have thought myself a murderer. I have suffered 
the tortures of the damned!" 


Tom Forsythe advanced on this remarkable visitor with clenched 
fists. Staring him in the eyes with cold appraisal, his wrath was all 
too apparent. The dog Spot, young as ever, entered the room and, 
upon observing the stranger, set up an ominous growling and 


snarling. At least the dog recognized him! 


"What are you trying to do, catechise me? Are you another of these 
alienists my father has been bringing around?" The young inventor 
was furious. "If you are," he continued, "you can get out of here— 
now! I'll have no more of this meddling with my affairs. I'm as sane 


as any of you and I refuse to submit to this continual persecution." 


The elder Forsythe grunted, and Culkin laid a restraining hand on his 
arm. "Just a minute now, Tom," he said soothingly. "This stranger is 


no alienist. He has a story to tell. Please permit him to finish." 


Somewhat mollified, Tom Forsythe shrugged his assent. 


"Tom," continued the stranger, more calmly now, "what I have said 
is the truth. I shall prove it to you. I'll tell you things no mortals on 
earth could know but we two. Remember the day I captured the big 
rooster for you—the monster you had created? Remember the night 
you awakened me and brought me here in the moonlight? Remember 
the rabbit whose leg you amputated and re-grew? The poor guinea 
pig you had suffocated and whose life you restored? Spot here? 
Don't you remember rejuvenating him? I was here. And you refused 
to use your process on me, old man that I was. Then is when I went 


mad and attacked you. Do you believe me, Tom?" 


Then a strange thing happened. While Tom Forsythe gazed in 
growing belief, the stranger's shoulders sagged and he trembled as 
with the ague. The two older men who had kept in the background 
gasped their astonishment as his hair faded to a sickly gray, then 
became as white as the driven snow. Old Crompton was reverting to 
his previous state! Within five minutes, instead of the handsome 


young stranger, there stood before them a bent, withered old man— 


Old Crompton beyond a doubt. The effects of Tom's process were 


spent. 


"Well I'm damned!" ejaculated Alton Forsythe. "You have been right 
all along, Asa. And I am mighty glad I did not commit Tom as I 
intended. He has told us the truth all these years and we were not 


wise enough to see it." 


"We!" exclaimed the judge. "You, Alton Forsythe! I have always 
upheld him. You have done your son a grave injustice and you owe 


him your apologies if ever a father owed his son anything." 


"You are right, Asa." And, his aristocratic pride forgotten, Alton 


Forsythe rushed to the side of his son and embraced him. 


The judge turned to Old Crompton pityingly. "Rather a bad ending 
for you, Crompton," he said. "Still, it is better by far than being 


branded as a murderer." 


"Better? Better?" croaked Old Crompton. "It is wonderful, Judge. I 


have never been so happy in my life!" 


The face of the old man beamed, though scalding tears coursed 


down the withered and seamed cheeks. The two Forsythes looked up 


from their demonstrations of peacemaking to listen to the amazing 


words of the old hermit. 


"Yes, happy for the first time in my life," he continued. "I am one 
hundred years of age, gentlemen, and I now look it and feel it. That 
is as it should be. And my experience has taught me a final lasting 
lesson. None of you know it, but, when I was but a very young man I 
was bitterly disappointed in love. Ha! ha! Never think it to look at 
me now, would you? But I was, and it ruined my entire life. I had a 
little money—inherited—and I traveled about in the world for a few 
years, then settled in that old hut across the road where I buried 
myself for sixty years, becoming crabbed and sour and despicable. 
Young Tom here was the first bright spot and, though I admired him, 
I hated him for his opportunities, hated him for that which he had 
that I had not. With the promise of his invention I thought I saw 
happiness, a new life for myself. I got what I wanted, though not in 
the way I had expected. And I want to tell you gentlemen that there 
is nothing in it. With developments of modern science you may be 
able to restore a man's youthful vigor of body, but you can't cure his 
mind with electricity. Though I had a youthful body, my brain was 
the brain of an old man—memories were there which could not be 
suppressed. Even had I not had the fancied death of young Tom on 
my conscience I should still have been miserable. I worked. God, 


how I worked—to forget! But I could not forget. I was successful in 


business and made a lot of money. I am more independent— 
probably wealthier than you, Alton Forsythe, but that did not bring 
happiness. I longed to be myself once more, to have the aches and 
pains which had been taken from me. It is natural to age and to die. 
Immortality would make of us a people of restless misery. We would 
quarrel and bicker and long for death, which would not come to 


relieve us. Now it is over for me and I am glad—glad—-glad!" 


He paused for breath, looking beseechingly at Tom Forsythe. "Tom," 
he said, "I suppose you have nothing for me in your heart but hatred. 
And I don't blame you. But I wish—I wish you would try and 


forgive me. Can you?" 


The years had brought increased understanding and tolerance to 
young Tom. He stared at Old Crompton and the long-nursed anger 
over the destruction of his equipment melted into a strange mixture 


of pity and admiration for the courageous old fellow. 


"Why, I guess I can, Crompton," he replied. "There was many a day 
when I struggled hopelessly to reconstruct my apparatus, cursing 
you with every bit of energy in my make-up. I could cheerfully have 
throttled you, had you been within reach. For twelve years I have 
labored incessantly to reproduce the results we obtained on the night 


of which you speak. People called me insane—even my father 


wished to have me committed to an asylum. And, until now, I have 
been unsuccessful. Only to-day has it seemed for the first time that 
the experiments will again succeed. But my ideas have changed with 
regard to the uses of the process. I was a cocksure young pup in the 
old days, with foolish dreams of fame and influence. But I have seen 
the error of my ways. Your experience, too, convinces me that 
immortality may not be as desirable as I thought. But there are great 
possibilities in the way of relieving the sufferings of mankind and in 
making this a better world in which to live. With your advice and 
help I believe I can do great things. I now forgive you freely and I 
ask you to remain here with me to assist in the work that is to come. 


What do you say to the idea?" 


At the reverent thankfulness in the pale eyes of the broken old man 
who had so recently been a perfect specimen of vigorous youth, 
Alton Forsythe blew his nose noisily. The little judge smiled 
benevolently and shook his head as if to say, "I told you so." Tom 


and Old Crompton gripped hands—mightily. 


#09 Spawn of the Stars, by Charles Willard Diffin: 


The earth lay powerless beneath those loathsome, yellowish 
monsters that, sheathed in cometlike globes, sprang from the skies to 


annihilate man and reduce his cities to ashes. 
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When Cyrus R. Thurston bought himself a single-motored Stoughton 
job he was looking for new thrills. Flying around the east coast had 
lost its zest: he wanted to join that jaunty group who spoke so easily 


of hopping off for Los Angeles. 


And what Cyrus Thurston wanted he usually obtained. But if that 
young millionaire-sportsman had been told that on his first flight this 
blocky, bulletlike ship was to pitch him headlong into the exact 
center of the wildest, strangest war this earth had ever seen—well, it 
is still probable that the Stoughton company would not have lost the 


sale. 


They were roaring through the starlit, calm night, three thousand feet 
above a sage sprinkled desert, when the trip ended. Slim Riley had 
the stick when the first blast of hot oil ripped slashingly across the 
pilot's window. "There goes your old trip!" he yelled. "Why don't 
they try putting engines in these ships?" 


He jammed over the throttle and, with motor idling, swept down 
toward the endless miles of moonlit waste. Wind? They had been 
boring into it. Through the opened window he spotted a likely stretch 
of ground. Setting down the ship on a nice piece of Arizona desert 


was a mere detail for Slim. 


"Let off a flare," he ordered, "when I give the word." 


The white glare of it faded the stars as he sideslipped, then 
straightened out on his hand-picked field. The plane rolled down a 
clear space and stopped. The bright glare persisted while he stared 
curiously from the quiet cabin. Cutting the motor he opened both 


windows, then grabbed Thurston by the shoulder. 


"Tis a curious thing, that," he said unsteadily. His hand pointed 
straight ahead. The flare died, but the bright stars of the desert 


country still shone on a glistening, shining bulb. 


It was some two hundred feet away. The lower part was lost in 
shadow, but its upper surfaces shone rounded and silvery like a giant 
bubble. It towered in the air, scores of feet above the chaparral 
beside it. There was a round spot of black on its side, which looked 


absurdly like a doot.... 


"I saw something moving," said Thurston slowly. "On the ground I 


saw.... Oh, good Lord, Slim, it isn't real!" 


Slim Riley made no reply. His eyes were riveted to an undulating, 
ghastly something that oozed and crawled in the pale light not far 


from the bulb. His hand was reaching, reaching.... It found what he 


sought; he leaned toward the window. In his hand was the Very 


pistol for discharging the flares. He aimed forward and up. 


The second flare hung close before it settled on the sandy floor. Its 
blinding whiteness made the more loathsome the sickening yellow of 
the flabby flowing thing that writhed frantically in the glare. It was 
formless, shapeless, a heaving mound of nauseous matter. Yet even 
in its agonized writhing distortions they sensed the beating 


pulsations that marked it a living thing. 


There were unending ripplings crossing and recrossing through the 
convolutions. To Thurston there was suddenly a sickening likeness: 
the thing was a brain from a gigantic skull—it was naked—was 


suffering... 


The thing poured itself across the sand. Before the staring gaze of 
the speechless men an excrescence appeared—a thick bulb on the 
mass—that protruded itself into a tentacle. At the end there grew 
instantly a hooked hand. It reached for the black opening in the great 
shell, found it, and the whole loathsome shapelessness poured itself 


up and through the hole. 


Only at the last was it still. In the dark opening the last slippery mass 


held quiet for endless seconds. It formed, as they watched, to a head 


—frightful—menacing. Eyes appeared in the head; eyes flat and 
round and black save for a cross slit in each; eyes that stared horribly 
and unchangingly into theirs. Below them a gaping mouth opened 


and closed.... The head melted—was gone... 


And with its going came a rushing roar of sound. 


From under the metallic mass shrieked a vaporous cloud. It drove at 
them, a swirling blast of snow and sand. Some buried memory of gas 
attacks woke Riley from his stupor. He slammed shut the windows 
an instant before the cloud struck, but not before they had seen, in 
the moonlight, a gleaming, gigantic, elongated bulb rise swiftly— 


screamingly—into the upper air. 


The blast tore at their plane. And the cold in their tight compartment 
was like the cold of outer space. The men stared, speechless, 


panting. Their breath froze in that frigid room into steam clouds. 


"It—it...." Thurston gasped—and slumped helpless upon the floor. 


It was an hour before they dared open the door of their cabin. An 
hour of biting, numbing cold. Zero—on a warm summer night on the 


desert! Snow in the hurricane that had struck them! 


"Twas the blast from the thing," guessed the pilot; "though never did 
I see an engine with an exhaust like that." He was pounding himself 


with his arms to force up the chilled circulation. 


"But the beast—the—the thing!" exclaimed Thurston. "It's 
monstrous; indecent! It thought—no question of that—but no body! 


Horrible! Just a raw, naked, thinking protoplasm!" 


It was here that he flung open the door. They sniffed cautiously of 
the air. It was warm again—clean—save for a hint of some nauseous 


odor. They walked forward; Riley carried a flash. 


The odor grew to a stench as they came where the great mass had 
lain. On the ground was a fleshy mound. There were bones showing, 
and horns on a skull. Riley held the light close to show the body of a 
steer. A body of raw bleeding meat. Half of it had been absorbed.... 


"The damned thing," said Riley, and paused vainly for adequate 


words. "The damned thing was eating.... Like a jelly-fish, it was!" 


"Exactly," Thurston agreed. He pointed about. There were other 


heaps scattered among the low sage. 


"Smothered," guessed Thurston, "with that frozen exhaust. Then the 


filthy thing landed and came out to eat." 


"Hold the light for me," the pilot commanded. "I'm goin’ to fix that 
busted oil line. And I'm goin’ to do it right now. Maybe the creature's 


still hungry." 


They sat in their room. About them was the luxury of a modern 
hotel. Cyrus Thurston stared vacantly at the breakfast he was 
forgetting to eat. He wiped his hands mechanically on a snowy 
napkin. He looked from the window. There were palm trees in the 
park, and autos in a ceaseless stream. And people! Sane, sober 
people, living in a sane world. Newsboys were shouting; the life of 


the city was flowing. 


"Riley!" Thurston turned to the man across the table. His voice was 
curiously toneless, and his face haggard. "Riley, I haven't slept for 
three nights. Neither have you. We've got to get this thing straight. 
We didn't both become absolute maniacs at the same instant, but—it 
was not there, it was never there—not that...." He was lost in 


unpleasant recollections. "There are other records of hallucinations." 


"Hallucinations—hell!" said Slim Riley. He was looking at a Los 
Angeles newspaper. He passed one hand wearily across his eyes, but 


his face was happier than it had been in days. 


"We didn't imagine it, we aren't crazy—it's real! Would you read that 
now!" He passed the paper across to Thurston. The headlines were 


startling. 


"Pilot Killed by Mysterious Airship. Silvery Bubble Hangs Over 
New York. Downs Army Plane in Burst of Flame. Vanishes at 


Terrific Speed." 


"It's our little friend," said Thurston. And on his face, too, the lines 
were vanishing; to find this horror a reality was positive relief. 
"Here's the same cloud of vapor—drifted slowly across the city, the 
accounts says, blowing this stuff like steam from underneath. 
Airplanes investigated—an army plane drove into the vapor—terrific 
explosion—plane down in flames—others wrecked. The machine 
ascended with meteor speed, trailing blue flame. Come on, boy, 
where's that old bus? Thought I never wanted to fly a plane again. 


Now I don't want to do anything but." 


"Where to?" Slim inquired. 


"Headquarters," Thurston told him. "Washington—let's go!" 


From Los Angeles to Washington is not far, as the plane flies. There 


was a Stop or two for gasoline, but it was only a day later that they 


were seated in the War Office. Thurston's card had gained immediate 
admittance. "Got the low-down," he had written on the back of his 


card, "on the mystery airship." 


"What you have told me is incredible," the Secretary was saying, "or 
would be if General Lozier here had not reported personally on the 
occurrence at New York. But the monster, the thing you have 


described.... Cy, if I didn't know you as I do I would have you locked 
up. 


" 


"It's true," said Thurston, simply. "It's damnable, but it's true. Now 


what does it mean?" 


"Heaven knows," was the response. "That's where it came from—out 


of the heavens." 


"Not what we saw," Slim Riley broke in. "That thing came straight 


out of Hell." And in his voice was no suggestion of levity. 


"You left Los Angeles early yesterday; have you seen the papers?" 


Thurston shook his head. 


"They are back," said the Secretary. "Reported over London—Paris 
—the West Coast. Even China has seen them. Shanghai cabled an 


hour ago." 


"Them? How many are there?" 


"Nobody knows. There were five seen at one time. There are more— 


unless the same ones go around the world in a matter of minutes." 


Thurston remembered that whirlwind of vapor and a vanishing speck 
in the Arizona sky. "They could," he asserted. "They're faster than 
anything on earth. Though what drives them ... that gas—steam— 


whatever it is...." 


"Hydrogen," stated General Lozier. "I saw the New York show when 
poor Davis got his. He flew into the exhaust; it went off like a 
million bombs. Characteristic hydrogen flame trailed the damn thing 


up out of sight—a tail of blue fire." 


"And cold," stated Thurston. 


"Hot as a Bunsen burner," the General contradicted. "Davis' plane 


almost melted." 


"Before it ignited," said the other. He told of the cold in their plane. 


"Ha!" The General spoke explosively. "That's expansion. That's a tip 


on their motive power. Expansion of gas. That accounts for the cold 
and the vapor. Suddenly expanded it would be intensely cold. The 
moisture of the air would condense, freeze. But how could they carry 
it? Or'—he frowned for a moment, brows drawn over deep-set gray 


eyes—"or generate it? But that's crazy—that's impossible!" 


"So is the whole matter," the Secretary reminded him. "With the 
information Mr. Thurston and Mr. Riley have given us, the whole 
affair is beyond any gage our past experience might supply. We start 


from the impossible, and we go—where? What is to be done?" 


"With your permission, sir, a number of things shall be done. It 
would be interesting to see what a squadron of planes might 


accomplish, diving on them from above. Or anti-aircraft fire." 


"No," said the Secretary of War, "not yet. They have looked us over, 
but they have not attacked. For the present we do not know what 
they are. All of us have our suspicions—thoughts of interplanetary 
travel—thoughts too wild for serious utterance—but we know 


nothing. 


"Say nothing to the papers of what you have told me," he directed 
Thurston. "Lord knows their surmises are wild enough now. And for 


you, General, in the event of any hostile move, you will resist." 


"Your order was anticipated, sir." The General permitted himself a 


slight smile. "The air force is ready." 


"Of course," the Secretary of War nodded. "Meet me here to-night— 
nine o'clock." He included Thurston and Riley in the command. "We 


need to think ... to think ... and perhaps their mission is friendly." 


"Friendly!" The two flyers exchanged glances as they went to the 
door. And each knew what the other was seeing—a viscous ocherous 
mass that formed into a head where eyes devilish in their hate stared 


coldly into theirs.... 


"Think, we need to think," repeated Thurston later. "A creature that 
is just one big hideous brain, that can think an arm into existence— 
think a head where it wishes! What does a thing like that think of? 
What beastly thoughts could that—that thing conceive?" 


"If I got the sights of a Lewis gun on it," said Riley vindictively, "I'd 
make it think." 


"And my guess is that is all you would accomplish," Thurston told 
him. "I am forming a few theories about our visitors. One is that it 
would be quite impossible to find a vital spot in that big 


homogeneous mass." 


The pilot dispensed with theories: his was a more literal mind. 
"Where on earth did they come from, do you suppose, Mr. 


Thurston?" 


They were walking to their hotel. Thurston raised his eyes to the 
summer heavens. Faint stars were beginning to twinkle; there was 


one that glowed steadily. 


"Nowhere on earth," Thurston stated softly, "nowhere on earth." 


"Maybe so," said the pilot, "maybe so. We've thought about it and 
talked about it ... and they've gone ahead and done it." He called to a 


newsboy; they took the latest editions to their room. 


The papers were ablaze with speculation. There were dispatches 
from all corners of the earth, interviews with scientists and near 
scientists. The machines were a Soviet invention—they were beyond 
anything human—they were harmless—they would wipe out 
civilization—poison gas—blasts of fire like that which had 


enveloped the army flyer... 


And through it all Thurston read an ill-concealed fear, a reflection of 
panic that was gripping the nation—the whole world. These great 


machines were sinister. Wherever they appeared came the sense of 


being watched, of a menace being calmly withheld. And at thought 
of the obscene monsters inside those spheres, Thurston's lips were 


compressed and his eyes hardened. He threw the papers aside. 


"They are here," he said, "and that's all that we know. I hope the 
Secretary of War gets some good men together. And I hope someone 


is inspired with an answer." 


"An answer is it?" said Riley. "I'm thinkin' that the answer will 
come, but not from these swivel-chair fighters. "Tis the boys in the 
cockpits with one hand on the stick and one on the guns that will 


have the answer." 


But Thurston shook his head. "Their speed," he said, "and the gas! 


Remember that cold. How much of it can they lay over a city?" 


The question was unanswered, unless the quick ringing of the phone 


was a reply. 


"War Department," said a voice. "Hold the wire." The voice of the 


Secretary of War came on immediately. 


"Thurston?" he asked. "Come over at once on the jump, old man. 


Hell's popping." 


The windows of the War Department Building were all alight as they 
approached. Cars were coming and going; men in uniform, as the 
Secretary had said, "on the jump." Soldiers with bayonets stopped 
them, then passed Thurston and his companion on. Bells were 


ringing from all sides. But in the Secretary's office was perfect quiet. 


General Lozier was there, Thurston saw, and an imposing array of 
gold-braided men with a sprinkling of those in civilian clothes. One 
he recognized: MacGregor from the Bureau of Standards. The 


Secretary handed Thurston some papers. 


"Radio," he explained. "They are over the Pacific coast. Hit near 
Vancouver; Associated Press says city destroyed. They are working 
down the coast. Same story—blast of hydrogen from their funnel 
shaped base. Colder than Greenland below them; snow fell in 
Seattle. No real attack since Vancouver and little damage done—" A 


message was laid before him. 


"Portland," he said. "Five mystery ships over city. Dart repeatedly 
toward earth, deliver blast of gas and then retreat. Doing no damage. 
Apparently inviting attack. All commercial planes ordered grounded. 


Awaiting instructions. 


"Gentlemen," said the Secretary, "I believe I speak for all present 


when I say that, in the absence of first hand information, we are 
utterly unable to arrive at any definite conclusion or make a definite 
plan. There is a menace in this, undeniably. Mr. Thurston and Mr. 
Riley have been good enough to report to me. They have seen one 
machine at close range. It was occupied by a monster so incredible 
that the report would receive no attention from me did I not know 


Mr. Thurston personally. 


"Where have they come from? What does it mean—what is their 


mission? Only God knows. 


"Gentlemen, I feel that I must see them. I want General Lozier to 
accompany me, also Doctor MacGregor, to advise me from the 
scientific angle. Iam going to the Pacific Coast. They may not wait 
—that is true—but they appear to be going slowly south. I will leave 
to-night for San Diego. I hope to intercept them. We have strong air- 


forces there; the Navy Department is cooperating." 


He waited for no comment. "General," he ordered, "will you kindly 


arrange for a plane? Take an escort or not as you think best. 


"Mr. Thurston and Mr. Riley will also accompany us. We want all 
the authoritative data we can get. This on my return will be placed 


before you, gentlemen, for your consideration." He rose from his 


chair. "I hope they wait for us," he said. 


Time was when a commander called loudly for a horse, but in this 
day a Secretary of War is not kept waiting for transportation. 
Sirening motorcycles preceded them from the city. Within an hour, 
motors roaring wide open, propellers ripping into the summer night, 
lights slipping eastward three thousand feet below, the Secretary of 
War for the United States was on his way. And on either side from 
their plane stretched the arms ofa V. Like a flight of gigantic wild 
geese, fast fighting planes of the Army air service bored steadily into 


the night, guarantors of safe convoy. 


"The Air Service is ready," General Lozier had said. And Thurston 
and his pilot knew that from East coast to West, swift scout planes, 
whose idling engines could roar into action at a moment's notice, 
stood waiting; battle planes hidden in hangars would roll forth at the 
word—the Navy was cooperating—and at San Diego there were 


strong naval units, Army units, and Marine Corps. 


"They don't know what we can do, what we have up our sleeve: they 
are feeling us out," said the Secretary. They had stopped more than 
once for gas and for wireless reports. He held a sheaf of typewritten 
briefs. 


"Going slowly south. They have taken their time. Hours over San 
Francisco and the bay district. Repeating same tactics; fall with 
terrific speed to cushion against their blast of gas. Trying to draw us 
out, provoke an attack, make us show our strength. Well, we shall 


beat them to San Diego at this rate. We'll be there in a few hours." 


The afternoon sun was dropping ahead of them when they sighted 
the water. "Eckener Pass," the pilot told them, "where the Graf 
Zeppelin came through. Wonder what these birds would think of a 


Zepp! 


"There's the ocean," he added after a time. San Diego glistened 
against the bare hills. "There's North Island—the Army field." He 
stared intently ahead, then shouted: "And there they are! Look 


there!" 


Over the city a cluster of meteors was falling. Dark underneath, their 
tops shone like pure silver in the sun's slanting glare. They fell 
toward the city, then buried themselves in a dense cloud of steam, 


rebounding at once to the upper air, vapor trailing behind them. 


The cloud billowed slowly. It struck the hills of the city, then lifted 


and vanished. 


"Land at once," requested the Secretary. A flash of silver 


countermanded the order. 


It hung there before them, a great gleaming globe, keeping always its 
distance ahead. It was elongated at the base, Thurston observed. 
From that base shot the familiar blast that turned steamy a hundred 
feet below as it chilled the warm air. There were round orifices, like 
ports, ranged around the top, where an occasional jet of vapor 
showed this to be a method of control. Other spots shone dark and 
glassy. Were they windows? He hardly realized their peril, so 


interested was he in the strange machine ahead. 


Then: "Dodge that vapor," ordered General Lozier. The plane 
wavered in signal to the others and swung sharply to the left. Each 
man knew the flaming death that was theirs if the fire of their 
exhaust touched that explosive mixture of hydrogen and air. The 


great bubble turned with them and paralleled their course. 


"He's watching us," said Riley, "giving us the once over, the slimy 


devil. Ain't there a gun on this ship?" 


The General addressed his superior. Even above the roar of the 
motors his voice seemed quiet, assured. "We must not land now," he 


said. "We can't land at North Island. It would focus their attention 


upon our defenses. That thing—whatever it is—is looking for a 


vulnerable spot. We must.... Hold on—there he goes!" 


The big bulb shot upward. It slanted above them, and hovered there. 


"T think he is about to attack," said the General quietly. And, to the 
commander of their squadron: "It's in your hands now, Captain. It's 


your fight." 


The Captain nodded and squinted above. "He's got to throw heavier 
stuff than that," he remarked. A small object was falling from the 
cloud. It passed close to their ship. 


"Half-pint size," said Cyrus Thurston, and laughed in derision. There 
was something ludicrous in the futility of the attack. He stuck his 
head from a window into the gale they created. He sheltered his eyes 


to try to follow the missile in its fall. 


They were over the city. The criss-cross of streets made a grill-work 
of lines; tall buildings were dwarfed from this three thousand foot 
altitude. The sun slanted across a projecting promontory to make 
golden ripples on a blue sea and the city sparkled back in the clear 
air. Tiny white faces were massed 1n the streets, huddled in clusters 


where the futile black missile had vanished. 


And then—then the city was gone... 


A white cloud-bank billowed and mushroomed. Slowly, it seemed to 


the watcher—so slowly. 


It was done in the fraction of a second. Yet in that brief time his eyes 
registered the chaotic sweep in advance of the cloud. There came a 
crashing of buildings in some monster whirlwind, a white cloud 


engulfing it all.... It was rising—was on them. 


"God," thought Thurston, "why can't I move!" The plane lifted and 
lurched. A thunder of sound crashed against them, an intolerable 
force. They were crushed to the floor as the plane was hurled over 


and upward. 


Out of the mad whirling tangle of flying bodies, Thurston glimpsed 
one clear picture. The face of the pilot hung battered and blood- 
covered before him, and over the limp body the hand of Slim Riley 
clutched at the switch. 


"Bully boy," he said dazedly, "he's cutting the motors...." The 
thought ended in blackness. 


There was no sound of engines or beating propellers when he came 


to his senses. Something lay heavy upon him. He pushed it to one 


side. It was the body of General Lozier. 


He drew himself to his knees to look slowly about, rubbed stupidly 
at his eyes to quiet the whirl, then stared at the blood on his hand. It 
was so quiet—the motors—what was it that happened? Slim had 


reached for the switch.... 


The whirling subsided. Before him he saw Slim Riley at the controls. 
He got to his feet and went unsteadily forward. It was a battered face 
that was lifted to his. 


"She was spinning," the puffed lips were muttering slowly. "I 
brought her out ... there's the field...." His voice was thick; he formed 
the words slowly, painfully. "Got to land ... can you take it? I'm—I'm 


—" He slumped limply in his seat. 


Thurston's arms were uninjured. He dragged the pilot to the floor 
and got back of the wheel. The field was below them. There were 
planes taxiing out; he heard the roar of their motors. He tried the 
controls. The plane answered stiffly, but he managed to level off as 


the brown field approached. 


Thurston never remembered that landing. He was trying to drag 


Riley from the battered plane when the first man got to him. 


"Secretary of War?" he gasped. "In there.... Take Riley; I can walk." 


"We'll get them," an officer assured him. "Knew you were coming. 


They sure gave you hell! But look at the city!" 


Arms carried him stumbling from the field. Above the low hangars 
he saw smoke clouds over the bay. These and red rolling flames 
marked what had been an American city. Far in the heavens moved 


five glinting specks. 


His head reeled with the thunder of engines. There were planes 
standing in lines and more erupting from hangars, where khaki-clad 


men, faces tense under leather helmets, rushed swiftly about. 


"General Lozier is dead," said a voice. Thurston turned to the man. 
They were bringing the others. "The rest are smashed up some," the 
officer told him, "but I think they'll pull through." 


The Secretary of War for the United States lay beside him. Men with 
red on their sleeves were slitting his coat. Through one good eye he 


squinted at Thurston. He even managed a smile. 


"Well, I wanted to see them up close," he said. "They say you saved 


us, old man." 


Thurston waved that aside. "Thank Riley—" he began, but the words 
ended in the roar of an exhaust. A plane darted swiftly away to shoot 
vertically a hundred feet in the air. Another followed and another. In 
a cloud of brown dust they streamed endlessly out, zooming up like 


angry hornets, eager to get into the fight. 


"Fast little devils!" the ambulance man observed. "Here come the big 


boys." 


A leviathan went deafeningly past. And again others came on in 
quick succession. Farther up the field, silvery gray planes with 
rudders flaunting their red, white and blue rose circling to the 
heights. 


"That's the Navy," was the explanation. The surgeon straightened the 


Secretary's arm. "See them come off the big airplane carriers!" 


If his remarks were part of his professional training in removing a 
patient's thoughts from his pain, they were effective. The Secretary 
stared out to sea, where two great flat-decked craft were shooting 
planes with the regularity of a rapid fire gun. They stood out sharply 
against a bank of gray fog. Cyrus Thurston forgot his bruised body, 


forgot his own peril—even the inferno that raged back across the 


bay: he was lost in the sheer thrill of the spectacle. 


Above them the sky was alive with winged shapes. 
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IMAGEDESCRIPTION 


And from all the disorder there was order appearing. Squadron after 
squadron swept to battle formation. Like flights of wild ducks the 
true sharp-pointed Vs soared off into the sky. Far above and beyond, 
rows of dots marked the race of swift scouts for the upper levels. 
And high in the clear air shone the glittering menace trailing their 


five plumes of gas. 


A deeper detonation was merging into the uproar. It came from the 
ships, Thurston knew, where anti-aircraft guns poured a rain of shells 
into the sky. About the invaders they bloomed into clusters of smoke 
balls. The globes shot a thousand feet into the air. Again the shells 


found them, and again they retreated. 


"Look!" said Thurston. "They got one!" 


He groaned as a long curving arc of speed showed that the big bulb 
was under control. Over the ships it paused, to balance and swing, 
then shot to the zenith as one of the great boats exploded in a cloud 


of vapor. 


The following blast swept the airdrome. Planes yet on the ground 


went like dry autumn leaves. The hangars were flattened. 


Thurston cowered in awe. They were sheltered, he saw, by a slope of 


the ground. No ridicule now for the bombs! 


A second blast marked when the gas-cloud ignited. The billowing 
flames were blue. They writhed in tortured convulsions through the 


air. Endless explosions merged into one rumbling roar. 


MacGregor had roused from his stupor; he raised to a sitting 


position. 


"Hydrogen," he stated positively, and pointed where great volumes 
of flame were sent whirling aloft. "It burns as it mixes with air." The 
scientist was studying intently the mammoth reaction. "But the 
volume," he marveled, "the volume! From that small container! 


Impossible!" 


"Impossible," the Secretary agreed, "but...."" He pointed with his one 
good arm toward the Pacific. Two great ships of steel, blackened and 
battered in that fiery breath, tossed helplessly upon the pitching, 
heaving sea. They furnished to the scientist's exclamation the only 


adequate reply. 


Each man stared aghast into the pallid faces of his companions. "I 
think we have underestimated the opposition," said the Secretary of 
War quietly. "Look—the fog is coming in, but it's too late to save 


them." 


The big ships were vanishing in the oncoming fog. Whirls of vapor 
were eddying toward them in the flame-blaster air. Above them the 
watchers saw dimly the five gleaming bulbs. There were airplanes 


attacking: the tapping of machine-gun fire came to them faintly. 


Fast planes circled and swooped toward the enemy. An armada of 
big planes drove in from beyond. Formations were blocking space 
above.... Every branch of the service was there, Thurston exulted, the 
army, Marine Corps, the Navy. He gripped hard at the dry ground in 
a paralysis of taut nerves. The battle was on, and in the balance hung 
the fate of the world. 


The fog drove in fast. Through straining eyes he tried in vain to 
glimpse the drama spread above. The world grew dark and gray. He 


buried his face in his hands. 


And again came the thunder. The men on the ground forced their 


gaze to the clouds, though they knew some fresh horror awaited. 


The fog-clouds reflected the blue terror above. They were riven and 
torn. And through them black objects were falling. Some blazed as 
they fell. They slipped into unthought maneuvers—they darted to 
earth trailing yellow and black of gasoline fires. The air was filled 
with the dread rain of death that was spewed from the gray clouds. 
Gone was the roaring of motors. The air-force of the San Diego area 
swept in silence to the earth, whose impact alone could give kindly 


concealment to their flame-stricken burden. 


Thurston's last control snapped. He flung himself flat to bury his 


face in the sheltering earth. 


Only the driving necessity of work to be done saved the sanity of the 
survivors. The commercial broadcasting stations were demolished, a 
part of the fuel for the terrible furnace across the bay. But the Naval 
radio station was beyond on an outlying hill. The Secretary of War 
was in charge. An hour's work and this was again in commission to 
flash to the world the story of disaster. It told the world also of what 
lay ahead. The writing was plain. No prophet was needed to forecast 


the doom and destruction that awaited the earth. 


Civilization was helpless. What of armies and cannon, of navies, of 
aircraft, when from some unreachable height these monsters within 
their bulbous machines could drop coldly—methodically—their 
diminutive bombs. And when each bomb meant shattering 
destruction; each explosion blasting all within a radius of miles; each 
followed by the blue blast of fire that melted the twisted framework 
of buildings and powdered the stones to make of a proud city a 
desolation of wreckage, black and silent beneath the cold stars. 
There was no crumb of comfort for the world in the terror the radio 
told. 


Slim Riley was lying on an improvised cot when Thurston and the 


representative of the Bureau of Standards joined him. Four walls of a 


room still gave shelter in a half-wrecked building. There were 


candles burning: the dark was unbearable. 


"Sit down," said MacGregor quietly; "we must think...." 


"Think!" Thurston's voice had an hysterical note. "I can't think! I 


mustn't think! I'll go raving crazy..." 


"Yes, think," said the scientist. "Had it occurred to you that that is 


our only weapon left? 


"We must think, we must analyze. Have these devils a vulnerable 
spot? Is there any known means of attack? We do not know. We must 
learn. Here in this room we have all the direct information the world 
possesses of this menace. I have seen their machines in operation. 
You have seen more—you have looked at the monsters themselves. 


At one of them, anyway." 


The man's voice was quiet, methodical. Mr. MacGregor was 
attacking a problem. Problems called for concentration; not 
hysterics. He could have poured the contents from a beaker without 
spilling a drop. His poise was needed: they were soon to make a 


laboratory experiment. 


The door burst open to admit a wild-eyed figure that snatched up 
their candles and dashed them to the floor. 


"Lights out!" he screamed at them. "There's one of 'em coming 


back." He was gone from the room. 


The men sprang for the door, then turned to where Riley was 
clumsily crawling from his couch. An arm under each of his, and the 


three men stumbled from the room. 


They looked about them in the night. The fog-banks were high, 
drifting in from the ocean. Beneath them the air was clear; from 
somewhere above a hidden moon forced a pale light through the 
clouds. And over the ocean, close to the water, drifted a familiar 
shape. Familiar in its huge sleek roundness, in its funnel-shaped base 
where a soft roar made vaporous clouds upon the water. Familiar, 


too, in the wild dread it inspired. 


The watchers were spellbound. To Thurston there came a fury of 
impotent frenzy. It was so near! His hands trembled to tear at that 
door, to rip at that foul mass he knew was within.... The great bulb 


drifted past. It was nearing the shore. But its action! Its motion! 


Gone was the swift certainty of control. The thing settled and sank, 


to rise weakly with a fresh blast of gas from its exhaust. It settled 


again, and passed waveringly on in the night. 


Thurston was throbbingly alive with hope that was certainty. "It's 
been hit," he exulted; "it's been hit. Quick! After it, follow it!" He 
dashed for a car. There were some that had been salvaged from the 
less ruined buildings. He swung it quickly around where the others 


were waiting. 


"Get a gun," he commanded. "Hey, you,"—to an officer who 
appeared—"your pistol, man, quick! We're going after it!" He caught 


the tossed gun and hurried the others into the car. 


"Wait," MacGregor commanded. "Would you hunt elephants with a 
pop-gun? Or these things?" 


"Yes," the other told him, "or my bare hands! Are you coming, or 


aren't you?" 


The physicist was unmoved. "The creature you saw—you said that it 
writhed in a bright light—you said it seemed almost in agony. 
There's an idea there! Yes, I'm going with you, but keep your shirt 
on, and think." 


He turned again to the officer. "We need lights," he explained, 
"bright lights. What is there? Magnesium? Lights of any kind?" 


"Wait." The man rushed off into the dark. 


He was back in a moment to thrust a pistol into the car. "Flares," he 
explained. "Here's a flashlight, if you need it." The car tore at the 
ground as Thurston opened it wide. He drove recklessly toward the 


highway that followed the shore. 


The high fog had thinned to a mist. A full moon was breaking 
through to touch with silver the white breakers hissing on the sand. It 
spread its full glory on dunes and sea: one more of the countless soft 
nights where peace and calm beauty told of an ageless existence that 
made naught of the red havoc of men or of monsters. It shone on the 
ceaseless surf that had beaten these shores before there were men, 
that would thunder there still when men were no more. But to the 
tense crouching men in the car it shone only ahead on a distant, 
glittering speck. A wavering reflection marked the uncertain flight of 


the stricken enemy. 


Thurston drove like a maniac; the road carried them straight toward 
their quarry. What could he do when he overtook it? He neither 


knew nor cared. There was only the blind fury forcing him on within 


reach of the thing. He cursed as the lights of the car showed a bend 


in the road. It was leaving the shore. 


He slackened their speed to drive cautiously into the sand. It dragged 
at the car, but he fought through to the beach, where he hoped for 
firm footing. The tide was out. They tore madly along the smooth 
sand, breakers clutching at the flying wheels. 


The strange aircraft was nearer; it was plainly over the shore, they 
saw. Thurston groaned as it shot high in the air in an effort to clear 
the cliffs ahead. But the heights were no longer a refuge. Again it 
settled. It struck on the cliff to rebound in a last futile leap. The great 
pear shape tilted, then shot end over end to crash hard on the firm 
sand. The lights of the car struck the wreck, and they saw the shell 
roll over once. A ragged break was opening—the spherical top fell 
slowly to one side. It was still rocking as they brought the car to a 
stop. Filling the lower shell, they saw dimly, was a mucouslike mass 


that seethed and struggled in the brilliance of their lights. 


MacGregor was persisting in his theory. "Keep the lights on it!" he 
shouted. "It can't stand the light." 


While they watched, the hideous, bubbling beast oozed over the side 
of the broken shell to shelter itself in the shadow beneath. And again 


Thurston sensed the pulse and throb of life in the monstrous mass. 


He saw again in his rage the streaming rain of black airplanes; saw, 
too, the bodies, blackened and charred as they saw them when first 
they tried rescue from the crashed ships; the smoke clouds and 
flames from the blasted city, where people—his people, men and 
women and little children—had met terrible death. He sprang from 
the car. Yet he faltered with a revulsion that was almost a nausea. His 


gun was gripped in his hand as he ran toward the monster. 


"Come back!" shouted MacGregor. "Come back! Have you gone 


mad?" He was jerking at the door of the car. 


Beyond the white funnel of their lights a yellow thing was moving. It 
twisted and flowed with incredible speed a hundred feet back to the 
base of the cliff. It drew itself together in a quivering heap. 


An out-thrusting rock threw a sheltering shadow; the moon was low 
in the west. In the blackness a phosphorescence was apparent. It 
rippled and rose in the dark with the pulsing beat of the jellylike 
mass. And through it were showing two discs. Gray at first, they 


formed to black, staring eyes. 


Thurston had followed. His gun was raised as he neared it. Then out 


of the mass shot a serpentine arm. It whipped about him, soft, sticky, 
viscid—utterly loathsome. He screamed once when it clung to his 


face, then tore savagely and in silence at the encircling folds. 


The gun! He ripped a blinding mass from his face and emptied the 
automatic in a stream of shots straight toward the eyes. And he knew 
as he fired that the effort was useless; to have shot at the milky surf 


would have been as vain. 


The thing was pulling him irresistibly; he sank to his knees; it 
dragged him over the sand. He clutched at a rock. A vision was 
before him: the carcass of a steer, half absorbed and still bleeding on 


the sand of an Arizona desert... 


To be drawn to the smothering embrace of that glutinous mass ... for 
that monstrous appetite.... He tore afresh at the unyielding folds, then 


knew MacGregor was beside him. 


In the man's hand was a flashlight. The scientist risked his life on a 
guess. He thrust the powerful light into the clinging serpent. It was 
like the touch of hot iron to human flesh. The arm struggled and 


flailed in a paroxysm of pain. 


Thurston was free. He lay gasping on the sand. But MacGregor’... 


He looked up to see him vanish in the clinging ooze. Another thick 
tentacle had been projected from the main mass to sweep like a whip 


about the man. It hissed as it whirled about him in the still air. 


The flashlight was gone; Thurston's hand touched it in the sand. He 
sprang to his feet and pressed the switch. No light responded; the 
flashlight was out—broken. 


A thick arm slashed and wrapped about him.... It beat him to the 
ground. The sand was moving beneath him; he was being dragged 
swiftly, helplessly, toward what waited in the shadow. He was 


smothering.... A blinding glare filled his eyes... 


The flares were still burning when he dared look about. MacGregor 
was pulling frantically at his arm. "Quick—quick!" he was shouting. 


Thurston scrambled to his feet. 


One glimpse he caught of a heaving yellow mass in the white light; 
it twisted in horrible convulsions. They ran stumblingly—drunkenly 


—toward the car. 


Riley was half out of the machine. He had tried to drag himself to 
their assistance. "I couldn't make it," he said: "then I thought of the 


flares." 


"Thank Heaven," said MacGregor with emphasis, "it was your legs 


that were paralyzed, Riley, not your brain." 


Thurston found his voice. "Let me have that Very pistol. If light 
hurts that damn thing, I am going to put a blaze of magnesium into 
the middle of it if I die for it." 


"They're all gone," said Riley. 


"Then let's get out of here. I've had enough. We can come back later 


on." 
He got back of the wheel and slammed the door of the sedan. The 
moonlight was gone. The darkness was velvet just tinged with the 
gray that precedes the dawn. Back in the deeper blackness at the 
cliff-base a phosphorescent something wavered and glowed. The 
light rippled and flowed in all directions over the mass. Thurston 
felt, vaguely, 1ts mystery—the bulk was a vast, naked brain; its 


quiverings were like visible thought waves.... 


The phosphorescence grew brighter. The thing was approaching. 


Thurston let in his clutch, but the scientist checked him. 


"Wait," he implored, "wait! I wouldn't miss this for the world." He 


waved toward the east, where far distant ranges were etched in palest 


rose. 


"We know less than nothing of these creatures, in what part of the 
universe they are spawned, how they live, where they live—Saturn! 


—Mars!—the Moon! But—we shall soon know how one dies!" 


The thing was coming from the cliff. In the dim grayness it seemed 
less yellow, less fluid. A membrane enclosed it. It was close to the 
car. Was it hunger that drove it, or cold rage for these puny 
opponents? The hollow eyes were glaring; a thick arm formed 
quickly to dart out toward the car. A cloud, high above, caught the 


color of approaching day.... 


Before their eyes the vile mass pulsed visibly; it quivered and beat. 
Then, sensing its danger, it darted like some headless serpent for its 


machine. 


It massed itself about the shattered top to heave convulsively. The 
top was lifted, carried toward the rest of the great metal egg. The 


sun's first rays made golden arrows through the distant peaks. 


The struggling mass released its burden to stretch its vile length 


toward the dark caves under the cliffs. The last sheltering fog-veil 


parted. The thing was halfway to the high bank when the first bright 
shaft of direct sunlight shot through. 


Incredible in the concealment of night, the vast protoplasmic pod 
was doubly so in the glare of day. But it was there before them, not a 
hundred feet distant. And it boiled in vast tortured convulsions. The 
clean sunshine struck it, and the mass heaved itself into the air in a 


nauseous eruption, then fell limply to the earth. 


The yellow membrane turned paler. Once more the staring black 
eyes formed to turn hopelessly toward the sheltering globe. Then the 
bulk flattened out on the sand. It was a jellylike mound, through 


which trembled endless quivering palpitations. 


The sun struck hot, and before the eyes of the watching, speechless 


men was a sickening, horrible sight—a festering mass of corruption. 


The sickening yellow was liquid. It seethed and bubbled with 
liberated gases; 1t decomposed to purplish fluid streams. A breath of 
wind blew in their direction. The stench from the hideous pool was 
overpowering, unbearable. Their heads swam in the evil breath... 
Thurston ripped the gears into reverse, nor stopped until they were 


far away on the clean sand. 


The tide was coming in when they returned. Gone was the vile 
putrescence. The waves were lapping at the base of the gleaming 


machine. 


"We'll have to work fast," said MacGregor. "I must know, I must 


learn." He drew himself up and into the shattered shell. 


It was of metal, some forty feet across, its framework a maze of 
latticed struts. The central part was clear. Here in a wide, shallow 
pan the monster had rested. Below this was tubing, intricate coils, 
massive, heavy and strong. MacGregor lowered himself upon it, 
Thurston was beside him. They went down into the dim bowels of 


the deadly instrument. 


"Hydrogen," the physicist was stating. "Hydrogen—there's our 
starting point. A generator, obviously, forming the gas—from what? 
They couldn't compress it! They couldn't carry it or make it, not the 
volume that they evolved. But they did it, they did it!" 


Close to the coils a dim light was glowing. It was a pin-point of 


radiance in the half-darkness about them. The two men bent closer. 


"See," directed MacGregor, "it strikes on this mirror—bright metal 


and parabolic. It disperses the light, doesn't concentrate it! Ah! Here 


is another, and another. This one is bent—broken. They are 
adjustable. Hm! Micrometer accuracy for reducing the light. The last 
one could reflect through this slot. It's light that does it, Thurston, it's 
light that does it!" 


"Does what?" Thurston had followed the other's analysis of the 
diffusion process. "The light that would finally reach that slot would 
be hardly perceptible." 


"It's the agent," said MacGregor, "the activator—the catalyst! What 


does it strike upon? I must know—I must!" 


The waves were splashing outside the shell. Thurston turned in a 
feverish search of the unexplored depths. There was a surprising 
simplicity, an absence of complicated mechanism. The generator, 
with its tremendous braces to carry its thrust to the framework itself, 
filled most of the space. Some of the ribs were thicker, he noticed. 
Solid metal, as if they might carry great weights. Resting upon them 
were ranged numbers of objects. They were like eggs, slender, and 
inches in length. On some were propellers. They worked through the 
shells on long slender rods. Each was threaded finely—an adjustable 


arm engaged the thread. Thurston called excitedly to the other. 


"Here they are," he said. "Look! Here are the shells. Here's what 


blew us up!" 


He pointed to the slim shafts with their little propellerlike fans. 
"Adjustable, see? Unwind in their fall ... set 'em for any length of 
travel ... fires the charge in the air. That's how they wiped out our air 
fleet." 


There were others without the propellers; they had fins to hold them 


nose downward. On each nose was a small rounded cap. 


"Detonators of some sort," said MacGregor. "We've got to have one. 
We must get it out quick; the tide's coming in." He laid his hands 
upon one of the slim, egg-shaped things. He lifted, then strained 
mightily. But the object did not rise; it only rolled sluggishly. 


The scientist stared at it amazed. "Specific gravity," he exclaimed, 
"beyond anything known! There's nothing on earth ... there is no 


such substance ... no form of matter...."" His eyes were incredulous. 


"Lots to learn," Thurston answered grimly. "We've yet to learn how 
to fight off the other four." 


The other nodded. "Here's the secret," he said. "These shells liberate 


the same gas that drives the machine. Solve one and we solve both— 


then we learn how to combat it. But how to remove it—that is the 


problem. You and I can never lift this out of here." 


His glance darted about. There was a small door in the metal beam. 
The groove in which the shells were placed led to it; it was a port for 
launching the projectiles. He moved it, opened it. A dash of spray 


struck him in the face. He glanced inquiringly at his companion. 


"Dare we do it?" he asked. "Slide one of them out?" 


Each man looked long into the eyes of the other. Was this, then, the 
end of their terrible night? One shell to be dropped—then a bursting 


volcano to blast them to eternity... 


"The boys in the planes risked it," said Thurston quietly. "They got 
theirs." He stopped for a broken fragment of steel. "Try one with a 


fan on; it hasn't a detonator." 


The men pried at the slim thing. It slid slowly toward the open port. 
One heave and it balanced on the edge, then vanished abruptly. The 
spray was cold on their faces. They breathed heavily with the 
realization that they still lived. 


There were days of horror that followed, horror tempered by a 


numbing paralysis of all emotions. There were bodies by thousands 
to be heaped in the pit where San Diego had stood, to be buried 
beneath countless tons of debris and dirt. Trains brought an army of 
helpers; airplanes came with doctors and nurses and the beginning of 
a mountain of supplies. The need was there; it must be met. Yet the 
whole world was waiting while it helped, waiting for the next blow 
to fall. 


Telegraph service was improvised, and radio receivers rushed in. The 
news of the world was theirs once more. And it told of a terrified, 
waiting world. There would be no temporizing now on the part of 
the invaders. They had seen the airplanes swarming from the ground 
—they would know an airdrome next time from the air. Thurston had 
noted the windows in the great shell, windows of dull-colored glass 
which would protect the darkness of the interior, essential to life for 
the horrible occupant, but through which it could see. It could watch 


all directions at once. 


The great shell had vanished from the shore. Pounding waves and 
the shifting sands of high tide had obliterated all trace. More than 
once had Thurston uttered devout thanks for the chance shell from 
an anti-aircraft gun that had entered the funnel beneath the machine, 
had bent and twisted the arrangement of mirrors that he and 


MacGregor had seen, and, exploding, had cracked and broken the 


domed roof of the bulb. They had learned little, but MacGregor was 
up north within reach of Los Angeles laboratories. And he had with 
him the slim cylinder of death. He was studying, thinking. 


Telephone service had been established for official business. The 
whole nation-wide system, for that matter, was under military 
control. The Secretary of War had flown back to Washington. The 
whole world was on a war basis. War! And none knew where they 


should defend themselves, nor how. 


An orderly rushed Thurston to the telephone. "You are wanted at 


once; Los Angeles calling." 


The voice of MacGregor was cool and unhurried as Thurston 
listened. "Grab a plane, old man," he was saying, "and come up here 


on the jump." 


The phrase brought a grim smile to Thurston's tired lips. "Hell's 
popping!" the Secretary of War had added on that evening those long 
ages before. Did MacGregor have something? Was a different kind 
of hell preparing to pop? The thoughts flashed through the listener's 


mind. 


"I need a good deputy," MacGregor said. "You may be the whole 


works—amay have to carry on—but I'll tell you it all later. Meet me 


at the Biltmore." 


"In less than two hours," Thurston assured him. 


A plane was at his disposal. Riley's legs were functioning again, after 


a fashion. They kept the appointment with minutes to spare. 


"Come on," said MacGregor, "I'll talk to you in the car." The 
automobile whirled them out of the city to race off upon a winding 
highway that climbed into far hills. There was twenty miles of this; 
MacGregor had time for his talk. 


"They've struck," he told the two men. "They were over Germany 
yesterday. The news was kept quiet: I got the last report a half-hour 
ago. They pretty well wiped out Berlin. No air-force there. France 
and England sent a swarm of planes, from the reports. Poor devils! 
No need to tell you what they got. We've seen it first hand. They 
headed west over the Atlantic, the four machines. Gave England a 
burst or two from high up, paused over New York, then went on. But 


they're here somewhere, we think. Now listen: 


"How long was it from the time when you saw the first monster until 


we heard from them again?" 


Thurston forced his mind back to those days that seemed so far in 


the past. He tried to remember. 


"Four days," broke in Riley. "It was the fourth day after we found the 
devil feeding." 


"Feeding!" interrupted the scientist. "That's the point I am making. 


Four days. Remember that! 


"And we knew they were down in the Argentine five days ago— 
that's another item kept from an hysterical public. They slaughtered 
some thousands of cattle; there were scores of them found where the 
devils—I'll borrow Riley's word—where the devils had fed. Nothing 
left but hide and bones. 


"And—mark this—that was four days before they appeared over 


Berlin. 


"Why? Don't ask me. Do they have to lie quiet for that period miles 
up there in space? God knows. Perhaps! These things seem outside 

the knowledge of a deity. But enough of that! Remember: four days! 
Let us assume that there is this four days waiting period. It will help 


us to time them. I'll come back to that later. 


"Here is what I have been doing. We know that light is a means of 
attack. I believe that the detonators we saw on those bombs merely 
opened a seal in the shell and forced in a flash of some sort. I believe 


that radiant energy is what fires the blast. 


"What is it that explodes? Nobody knows. We have opened the shell, 
working in the absolute blackness of a room a hundred feet 


underground. We found in it a powder—two powders, to be exact. 


"They are mixed. One is finely divided, the other rather granular. 
Their specific gravity 1s enormous, beyond anything known to 
physical science unless it would be the hypothetical neutron masses 
we think are in certain stars. But this 1s not matter as we know 


matter; it is something new. 


‘Our theory is this: the hydrogen atom has been split, resolved into 
components, not of electrons and the proton centers, but held at 
some halfway point of decomposition. Matter composed only of 
neutrons would be heavy beyond belief. This fits the theory in that 
respect. But the point is this: When these solids are formed—they 
are dense—they represent in a cubic centimeter possibly a cubic 
mile of hydrogen gas under normal pressure. That's a guess, but it 


will give you the idea. 


"Not compressed, you understand, but all the elements present in 
other than elemental form for the reconstruction of the atom ... for a 


million billions of atoms. 


"Then the light strikes it. These dense solids become instantly a gas 


—miles of it held in that small space. 


"There you have it: the gas, the explosion, the entire absence of heat 


—which is to say, its terrific cold—when it expands." 


Slim Riley was looking bewildered but game. "Sure, I saw it snow," 
he affirmed, "so I guess the rest must be O.K. But what are we going 
to do about it? You say light kills 'em, and fires their bombs. But 
how can we let light into those big steel shells, or the little ones 


either?" 


"Not through those thick walls," said MacGregor. "Not light. One of 
our anti-aircraft shells made a direct hit. That might not happen 
again in a million shots. But there are other forms of radiant energy 


that do penetrate steel..." 


The car had stopped beside a grove of eucalyptus. A barren, sun- 
baked hillside stretched beyond. MacGregor motioned them to 
alight. 


Riley was afire with optimism. "And do you believe it?" he asked 


eagerly. "Do you believe that we've got 'em licked?" 


Thurston, too, looked into MacGregor's face: Riley was not the only 
one who needed encouragement. But the gray eyes were suddenly 


tired and hopeless. 


"You ask what I believe," said the scientist slowly. "I believe we are 
witnessing the end of the world, our world of humans, their 


struggles, their grave hopes and happiness and aspirations...." 


He was not looking at them. His gaze was far off in space. 


"Men will struggle and fight with their puny weapons, but these 
monsters will win, and they will have their way with us. Then more 


of them will come. The world, I believe, is doomed...." 


He straightened his shoulders. "But we can die fighting," he added, 
and pointed over the hill. 


"Over there," he said, "in the valley beyond, is a charge of their 
explosive and a little apparatus of mine. I intend to fire the charge 
from a distance of three hundred yards. I expect to be safe, perfectly 


safe. But accidents happen. 


"In Washington a plane is being prepared. I have given instructions 
through hours of phoning. They are working night and day. It will 
contain a huge generator for producing my ray. Nothing new! Just 
the product of our knowledge of radiant energy up to date. But the 
man who flies that plane will die—horribly. No time to experiment 
with protection. The rays will destroy him, though he may live a 


month. 


"IT am asking you," he told Cyrus Thurston, "to handle that plane. 
You may be of service to the world—you may find you are utterly 
powerless. You surely will die. But you know the machines and the 
monsters; your knowledge may be of value in an attack." He waited. 


The silence lasted for only a moment. 


"Why, sure," said Cyrus Thurston. 


He looked at the eucalyptus grove with earnest appraisal. The sun 
made lovely shadows among their stripped trunks: the world was a 
beautiful place. A lingering death, MacGregor had intimated—and 
horrible.... "Why, sure," he repeated steadily. 


Slim Riley shoved him firmly aside to stand facing MacGregor. 


"Sure, hell!" he said. "I'm your man, Mr. MacGregor. 


"What do you know about flying?" he asked Cyrus Thurston. "You're 
good—for a beginner. But men like you two have got brains, and I'm 
thinkin' the world will be needin' them. Now me, all I'm good for is 
holdin' a shtick"—his brogue had returned to his speech, and was 


evidence of his earnestness. 


"And, besides"—the smile faded from his lips, and his voice was 
suddenly soft—"them boys we saw take their last flip was just pilots 
to you, just a bunch of good fighters. Well, they're buddies of mine. I 


fought beside some of them in France.... I belong!" 


He grinned happily at Thurston. "Besides," he said, "what do you 
know about dog-fights?" 


MacGregor gripped him by the hand. "You win," he said. "Report to 
Washington. The Secretary of War has all the dope." 


He turned to Thurston. "Now for you! Get this! The enemy machines 
almost attacked New York. One of them came low, then went back, 
and the four flashed out of sight toward the west. It is my belief that 
New York is next, but the devils are hungry. The beast that attacked 
us was ravenous, remember. They need food and lots of it. You will 
hear of their feeding, and you can count on four days. Keep Riley 


informed—that's your job. 


"Now I'm going over the hill. If this experiment works, there's a 
chance we can repeat it on a larger scale. No certainty, but a chance! 
I'll be back. Full instructions at the hotel in case...."" He vanished into 


the scrub growth. 


"Not exactly encouraging," Thurston pondered, "but he's a good 
man, Mac, a good egg! Not as big a brain as the one we saw, but 


perhaps it's a better one—cleaner—and it's working!" 


They were sheltered under the brow of the hill, but the blast from the 
valley beyond rocked them like an earthquake. They rushed to the 
top of the knoll. MacGregor was standing in the valley; he waved 


them a greeting and shouted something unintelligible. 


The gas had mushroomed into a cloud of steamy vapor. From above 
came snowflakes to whirl in the churning mass, then fall to the 
ground. A wind came howling about them to beat upon the cloud. It 
swirled slowly back and down the valley. The figure of MacGregor 


vanished in its smothering embrace. 


"Exit, MacGregor!" said Cyrus Thurston softly. He held tight to the 
struggling figure of Slim Riley. 


"He couldn't live a minute in that atmosphere of hydrogen," he 


explained. "They can—the devils!—but not a good egg like Mac. It's 


our job now—yours and mine." 


Slowly the gas retreated, lifted to permit their passage down the 


slope. 


MacGregor was a good prophet. Thurston admitted that when, four 
days later, he stood on the roof of the Equitable Building in lower 
New York. 


The monsters had fed as predicted. Out in Wyoming a desolate area 
marked the place of their meal, where a great herd of cattle lay 
smothered and frozen. There were ranch houses, too, in the circle of 
destruction, their occupants frozen stiff as the carcasses that dotted 
the plains. The country had stood tense for the following blow. Only 
Thurston had lived in certainty of a few days reprieve. And now had 


come the fourth day. 


In Washington was Riley. Thurston had been in touch with him 


frequently. 


"Sure, it's a crazy machine," the pilot had told him, "and ‘tis not 
much I think of it at all. Neither bullets nor guns, just this big glass 


contraption and speed. She's fast, man, she's fast ... but it's little hope 


I have." And Thurston, remembering the scientist's words, was 


heartless and sick with dreadful certainty. 


There were aircraft ready near New York; it was generally felt that 
here was the next objective. The enemy had looked it over carefully. 
And Washington, too, was guarded. The nation's capital must receive 
what little help the aircraft could afford. 


There were other cities waiting for destruction. If not this time— 


later! The horror hung over them all. 


The fourth day! And Thurston was suddenly certain of the fate of 
New York. He hurried to a telephone. Of the Secretary of War he 


implored assistance. 


"Send your planes," he begged. "Here's where we will get it next. 


Send Riley. Let's make a last stand—win or lose." 


"T'll give you a squadron," was the concession. "What difference 
whether they die there or here...?" The voice was that of a weary 


man, weary and sleepless and hopeless. 


"Good-by Cy, old man!" The click of the receiver sounded in 


Thurston's ear. He returned to the roof for his vigil. 


To wait, to stride nervously back and forth in impotent expectancy. 
He could leave, go out into open country, but what were a few days 
or months—or a year—with this horror upon them? It was the end. 


MacGregor was right. "Good old Mac!" 


There were airplanes roaring overhead. It meant.... Thurston abruptly 


was cold; a chill gripped at his heart. 


The paroxysm passed. He was doubled with laughter—or was it he 
who was laughing? He was suddenly buoyantly carefree. Who was 
he that it mattered? Cyrus Thurston—an ant! And their ant-hill was 


about to be snuffed out.... 


He walked over to a waiting group and clapped one man on the 
shoulder. "Well, how does it feel to be an ant?" he inquired and 
laughed loudly at the jest. "You and your millions of dollars, your 


acres of factories, your steamships, railroads!" 


The man looked at him strangely and edged cautiously away. His 
eyes, like those of the others, had a dazed, stricken look. A woman 
was sobbing softly as she clung to her husband. From the streets far 


below came a quavering shrillness of sound. 


The planes gathered in climbing circles. Far on the horizon were 


four tiny glinting specks.... 


Thurston stared until his eyes were stinging. He was walking in a 
waking sleep as he made his way to the stone coping beyond which 
was the street far below. He was dead—dead!—right this minute. 
What were a few minutes more or less? He could climb over the 
coping; none of the huddled, fear-gripped group would stop him. He 
could step out into space and fool them, the devils. They could never 
kill him.... 


What was it MacGregor had said? Good egg, MacGregor! "But we 
can die fighting...." Yes, that was it—die fighting. But he couldn't 
fight; he could only wait. Well, what were the others doing, down 
there in the streets—in their homes? He could wait with them, die 


with them.... 


He straightened slowly and drew one long breath. He looked steadily 
and unafraid at the advancing specks. They were larger now. He 
could see their round forms. The planes were less noisy: they were 


far up in the heights—climbing—climbing. 


The bulbs came slantingly down. They were separating. Thurston 


wondered vaguely. 


What had they done in Berlin? Yes, he remembered. Placed 
themselves at the four corners of a great square and wiped out the 
whole city in one explosion. Four bombs dropped at the same instant 
while they shot up to safety in the thin air. How did they 
communicate? Thought transference, most likely. Telepathy between 
those great brains, one to another. A plane was falling. It curved and 
swooped in a trail of flame, then fell straight toward the earth. They 
were fighting... 


Thurston stared above. There were clusters of planes diving down 
from on high. Machine-guns stuttered faintly. "Machine-guns—toys! 
Brave, that was it! 'We can die fighting.'" His thoughts were far off; 


it was like listening to another's mind. 


The air was filled with swelling clouds. He saw them before the blast 
struck where he stood. The great building shuddered at the impact. 
There were things falling from the clouds, wrecks of planes, blazing 
and shattered. Still came others; he saw them faintly through the 
clouds. They came in from the West; they had gone far to gain 
altitude. They drove down from the heights—the enemy had drifted 


—they were over the bay. 


More clouds, and another blast thundering at the city. There were 


specks, Thurston saw, falling into the water. 


Again the invaders came down from the heights where they had 
escaped their own shattering attack. There was the faint roar of 
motors behind, from the south. The squadron from Washington 


passed overhead. 


They surely had seen the fate that awaited. And they drove on to the 
attack, to strike at an enemy that shot instantly into the sky leaving 


crashing destruction about the torn dead. 


"Now!" said Cyrus Thurston aloud. 


The big bulbs were back. They floated easily in the air, a plume of 
vapor billowing beneath. They were ranging to the four corners of a 


great square. 


One plane only was left, coming in from the south, a lone straggler, 
late for the fray. One plane! Thurston's shoulders sagged heavily. All 
they had left! It went swiftly overhead.... It was fast—fast. Thurston 
suddenly knew. It was Riley in that plane. 


"Go back, you fool!"—he was screaming at the top of his voice 


—"Back—back—you poor, damned, decent Irishman!" 


Tears were streaming down his face. "His buddies," Riley had said. 


And this was Riley, driving swiftly in, alone, to avenge them.... 


He saw dimly as the swift plane sped over the first bulb, on and over 
the second. The soft roar of gas from the machines drowned the 
sound of his engine. The plane passed them in silence to bank 


sharply toward the third corner of the forming square. 


He was looking them over, Thurston thought. And the damn beasts 
disregarded so contemptible an opponent. He could still leave. "For 


God's sake, Riley, beat 1t—escape!" 


Thurston's mind was solely on the fate of the lone voyager—until the 


impossible was borne in upon him. 


The square was disrupted. Three great bulbs were now drifting. The 
wind was carrying them out toward the bay. They were coming 
down in a long, smooth descent. The plane shot like a winged rocket 
at the fourth great, shining ball. To the watcher, aghast with sudden 


hope, it seemed barely to crawl. 


"The ray! The ray...."" Thurston saw as if straining eyes had pierced 
through the distance to see the invisible. He saw from below the 
swift plane, the streaming, intangible ray. That was why Riley had 


flown closely past and above them—the ray poured from below. His 


throat was choking him, strangling... 


The last enemy took alarm. Had it seen the slow sinking of its 
companions, failed to hear them in reply to his mental call? The 
shining pear shape shot violently upward; the attacking plane rolled 
to a vertical bank as it missed the threatening clouds of exhaust. 
"What do you know about dog-fights?" And Riley had grinned ... 
Riley belonged! 


The bulb swelled before Thurston's eyes in its swift descent. It 
canted to one side to head off the struggling plane that could never 
escape, did not try to escape. The steady wings held true upon their 
straight course. From above came the silver meteor; it seemed 
striking at the very plane itself. It was almost upon it before it 


belched forth the cushioning blast of gas. 


Through the forming clouds a plane bored in swiftly. It rolled slowly, 
was flying upside down. It was under the enemy! Its ray.... Thurston 
was thrown a score of feet away to crash helpless into the stone 


coping by the thunderous crash of the explosion. 


There were fragments falling from a dense cloud—fragments of 
curved and silvery metal ... the wing of a plane danced and fluttered 


in the air.... 


"He fired its bombs," whispered Thurston in a shaking voice. "He 
killed the other devils where they lay—he destroyed this with its 
own explosive. He flew upside down to shoot up with the ray, to set 
off its shells..." 


His mind was fumbling with the miracle of it. "Clever pilot, Riley, in 


a dog-fight...."" And then he realized. 


Cyrus Thurston, millionaire sportsman, sank slowly, numbly to the 
roof of the Equitable Building that still stood. And New York was 


still there ... and the whole world.... 


He sobbed weakly, brokenly. Through his dazed brain flashed a 
sudden, mind-saving thought. He laughed foolishly through his sobs. 


"And you said he'd die horribly, Mac, a horrible death." His head 
dropped upon his arms, unconscious—and safe—with the rest of 


humanity. 


#10 The Corpse on the Grating, by Hugh Barnett Cave: 


In the gloomy depths of the old warehouse dale saw a thing that 
drew a scream of horror to his dry lips. It was a corpse—the mold of 


decay on its long-dead features—and yet it was alive! 


Aproximate word count: 5,400 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


It was ten o'clock on the morning of December 5 when M. S. and I 
left the study of Professor Daimler. You are perhaps acquainted with 
M. S. His name appears constantly in the pages of the Illustrated 
News, in conjunction with some very technical article on psycho- 
analysis or with some extensive study of the human brain and its 
functions. He is a psycho-fanatic, more or less, and has spent an 
entire lifetime of some seventy-odd years in pulling apart human 


skulls for the purpose of investigation. Lovely pursuit! 


For some twenty years I have mocked him, in a friendly, half-hearted 
fashion. I am a medical man, and my own profession is one that does 


not sympathize with radicals. 


As for Professor Daimler, the third member of our triangle— 
perhaps, if I take a moment to outline the events of that evening, the 
Professor's part in what follows will be less obscure. We had called 
on him, M. S. and I, at his urgent request. His rooms were in a 
narrow, unlighted street just off the square, and Daimler himself 
opened the door to us. A tall, loosely built chap he was, standing in 


the doorway like a motionless ape, arms half extended. 


"I've summoned you, gentlemen," he said quietly, "because you two, 
of all London, are the only persons who know the nature of my 


recent experiments. I should like to acquaint you with the results!" 


He led the way to his study, then kicked the door shut with his foot, 
seizing my arm as he did so. Quietly he dragged me to the table that 
stood against the farther wall. In the same even, unemotional tone of 


aman completely sure of himself, he commanded me to inspect it. 


For a moment, in the semi-gloom of the room, I saw nothing. At 
length, however, the contents of the table revealed themselves, and I 
distinguished a motley collection of test tubes, each filled with some 
fluid. The tubes were attached to each other by some ingenious 
arrangement of thistles, and at the end of the table, where a chance 
blow could not brush it aside, lay a tiny phial of the resulting serum. 
From the appearance of the table, Daimler had evidently drawn a 
certain amount of gas from each of the smaller tubes, distilling them 
through acid into the minute phial at the end. Yet even now, as I 
stared down at the fantastic paraphernalia before me, I could sense 


no conclusive reason for its existence. 


I turned to the Professor with a quiet stare of bewilderment. He 


smiled. 


"The experiment is over," he said. "As to its conclusion, you, Dale, 
as a medical man, will be sceptical. And you"—turning to M. S. 
—"as a scientist you will be amazed. I, being neither physician nor 


scientist, am merely filled with wonder!" 


He stepped to a long, square table-like structure in the center of the 


room. Standing over it, he glanced quizzically at M. S., then at me. 


"For a period of two weeks," he went on, "I have kept, on the table 
here, the body of a man who has been dead more than a month. I 
have tried, gentlemen, with acid combinations of my own 


origination, to bring that body back to life. And ... I have—failed! 


"But," he added quickly, noting the smile that crept across my face, 
"that failure was in itself worth more than the average scientist's 
greatest achievement! You know, Dale, that heat, if a man is not truly 
dead, will sometimes resurrect him. In a case of epilepsy, for 
instance, victims have been pronounced dead only to return to life— 


sometimes in the grave. 


"I say '1f a man be not truly dead.' But what if that man is truly dead? 
Does the cure alter itself in any manner? The motor of your car dies 
—do you bury it? You do not; you locate the faulty part, correct it, 
and infuse new life. And so, gentlemen, after remedying the ruptured 
heart of this dead man, by operation, I proceeded to bring him back 
to life. 


"T used heat. Terrific heat will sometimes originate a spark of new 


life in something long dead. Gentlemen, on the fourth day of my 


tests, following a continued application of electric and acid heat, the 


patient—" 


Daimler leaned over the table and took up a cigarette. Lighting it, he 


dropped the match and resumed his monologue. 


"The patient turned suddenly over and drew his arm weakly across 
his eyes. I rushed to his side. When I reached him, the body was 


once again stiff and lifeless. And—it has remained so." 


The Professor stared at us quietly, waiting for comment. I answered 


him, as carelessly as I could, with a shrug of my shoulders. 


"Professor, have you ever played with the dead body of a frog?" I 
said softly. 


He shook his head silently. 


"You would find it interesting sport," I told him. "Take a common 
dry cell battery with enough voltage to render a sharp shock. Then 
apply your wires to various parts of the frog's anatomy. If you are 
lucky, and strike the right set of muscles, you will have the pleasure 
of seeing a dead frog leap suddenly forward. Understand, he will not 


regain life. You have merely released his dead muscles by shock, and 


sent him bolting." 


The Professor did not reply. I could feel his eyes on me, and had I 
turned, I should probably had found M. S. glaring at me in honest 
hate. These men were students of mesmerism, of spiritualism, and 


my commonplace contradiction was not over welcome. 


"You are cynical, Dale," said M. S. coldly, "because you do not 


understand!" 


"Understand? I am a doctor—not a ghost!" 


But M. S. had turned eagerly to the Professor. 


"Where is this body—this experiment?" he demanded. 


Daimler shook his head. Evidently he had acknowledged failure and 
did not intend to drag his dead man before our eyes, unless he could 
bring that man forth alive, upright, and ready to join our 


conversation! 


"T've put it away," he said distantly. "There is nothing more to be 
done, now that our reverend doctor has insisted in making a matter 
of fact thing out of our experiment. You understand, I had not 


intended to go in for wholesale resurrection, even if I had met with 


success. It was my belief that a dead body, like a dead piece of 
mechanism, can be brought to life again, provided we are intelligent 


enough to discover the secret. And by God, it is sti// my belief!" 


That was the situation, then, when M. S. and I paced slowly back 
along the narrow street that contained the Professor's dwelling-place. 
My companion was strangely silent. More than once I felt his eyes 
upon me in an uncomfortable stare, yet he said nothing. Nothing, 
that is, until I had opened the conversation with some casual remark 


about the lunacy of the man we had just left. 


"You are wrong in mocking him, Dale," M. S. replied bitterly. 
"Daimler is a man of science. He is no child, experimenting with a 
toy; he is a grown man who has the courage to believe in his powers. 


One of these days...." 


He had intended to say that some day I should respect the Professor's 
efforts. One of these days! The interval of time was far shorter than 
anything so indefinite. The first event, with its succeeding series of 


horrors, came within the next three minutes. 


We had reached a more deserted section of the square, a black, 
uninhabited street extending like a shadowed band of darkness 


between gaunt, high walls. I had noticed for some time that the stone 


structure beside us seemed to be unbroken by door or window—that 
it appeared to be a single gigantic building, black and forbidding. I 
mentioned the fact to M. S. 


"The warehouse," he said simply. "A lonely, God-forsaken place. We 
shall probably see the flicker of the watchman's light in one of the 
upper chinks." 


At his words, I glanced up. True enough, the higher part of the grim 
structure was punctured by narrow, barred openings. Safety vaults, 
probably. But the light, unless its tiny gleam was somewhere in the 
inner recesses of the warehouse, was dead. The great building was 


like an immense burial vault, a tomb—silent and lifeless. 


We had reached the most forbidding section of the narrow street, 
where a single arch-lamp overhead cast a halo of ghastly yellow 
light over the pavement. At the very rim of the circle of illumination, 
where the shadows were deeper and more silent, I could make out 
the black mouldings of a heavy iron grating. The bars of metal were 
designed, I believe, to seal the side entrance of the great warehouse 
from night marauders. It was bolted in place and secured with a set 


of immense chains, immovable. 


This much I saw as my intent gaze swept the wall before me. This 


huge tomb of silence held for me a peculiar fascination, and as I 
paced along beside my gloomy companion, I stared directly ahead of 
me into the darkness of the street. I wish to God my eyes had been 
closed or blinded! 


He was hanging on the grating. Hanging there, with white, twisted 
hands clutching the rigid bars of iron, straining to force them apart. 
His whole distorted body was forced against the barrier, like the 
form of a madman struggling to escape from his cage. His face—the 
image of it still haunts me whenever I see iron bars in the darkness 
of a passage—was the face of a man who has died from utter, stark 
horror. It was frozen in a silent shriek of agony, staring out at me 
with fiendish maliciousness. Lips twisted apart. White teeth 
gleaming in the light. Bloody eyes, with a horrible glare of colorless 
pigment. And—dead. 


I believe M. S. saw him at the very instant I recoiled. I felt a sudden 
grip on my arm; and then, as an exclamation came harshly from my 
companion's lips, I was pulled forward roughly. I found myself 
staring straight into the dead eyes of that fearful thing before me, 
found myself standing rigid, motionless, before the corpse that hung 


within reach of my arm. 


And then, through that overwhelming sense of the horrible, came the 


quiet voice of my comrade—the voice of a man who looks upon 


death as nothing more than an opportunity for research. 


"The fellow has been frightened to death, Dale. Frightened most 
horribly. Note the expression of his mouth, the evident struggle to 
force these bars apart and escape. Something has driven fear to his 
soul, killed him." 


I remember the words vaguely. When M. S. had finished speaking, I 
did not reply. Not until he had stepped forward and bent over the 
distorted face of the thing before me, did I attempt to speak. When I 


did, my thoughts were a jargon. 


"What, in God's name," I cried, "could have brought such horror to a 


strong man? What—" 


"Loneliness, perhaps," suggested M. S. with a smile. "The fellow is 
evidently the watchman. He is alone, in a huge, deserted pit of 
darkness, for hours at a time. His light is merely a ghostly ray of 
illumination, hardly enough to do more than increase the darkness. I 


have heard of such cases before." 


He shrugged his shoulders. Even as he spoke, I sensed the evasion in 


his words. When I replied, he hardly heard my answer, for he had 


suddenly stepped forward, where he could look directly into those 


fear twisted eyes. 


"Dale," he said at length, turning slowly to face me, "you ask for an 
explanation of this horror? There is an explanation. It is written with 
an almost fearful clearness on this fellow's mind. Yet if I tell you, 
you will return to your old skepticism—your damnable habit of 
disbelief!" 


I looked at him quietly. I had heard M. S. claim, at other times, that 
he could read the thoughts of a dead man by the mental image that 
lay on that man's brain. I had laughed at him. Evidently, in the 
present moment, he recalled those laughs. Nevertheless, he faced me 


seriously. 


"I can see two things, Dale," he said deliberately. "One of them is a 
dark, narrow room—a room piled with indistinct boxes and crates, 
and with an open door bearing the black number 4167. And in that 
open doorway, coming forward with slow steps—alive, with arms 
extended and a frightful face of passion—1is a decayed human form. 
A corpse, Dale. A man who has been dead for many days, and is now 


—alive\" 


M. S. turned slowly and pointed with upraised hand to the corpse on 


the grating. 


"That is why," he said simply, "this fellow died from horror." 


His words died into emptiness. For a moment I stared at him. Then, 
in spite of our surroundings, in spite of the late hour, the loneliness 


of the street, the awful thing beside us, I laughed. 


He turned upon me with a snarl. For the first time in my life I saw 
M.S. convulsed with rage. His old, lined face had suddenly become 


savage with intensity. 


"You laugh at me, Dale," he thundered. "By God, you make a 
mockery out of a science that I have spent more than my life in 
studying! You call yourself a medical man—and you are not fit to 
carry the name! I will wager you, man, that your laughter is not 


backed by courage!" 


I fell away from him. Had I stood within reach, I am sure he would 
have struck me. Struck me! And I have been nearer to M. S. for the 
past ten years than any man in London. And as I retreated from his 
temper, he reached forward to seize my arm. I could not help but feel 


impressed at his grim intentness. 


"Look here, Dale," he said bitterly, "I will wager you a hundred 
pounds that you will not spend the remainder of this night in the 
warehouse above you! I will wager a hundred pounds against your 
own courage that you will not back your laughter by going through 
what this fellow has gone through. That you will not prowl through 
the corridors of this great structure until you have found room 4167 


—and remain in that room until dawn\" 


There was no choice. I glanced at the dead man, at the face of fear 
and the clutching, twisted hands, and a cold dread filled me. But to 
refuse my friend's wager would have been to brand myself an empty 
coward. I had mocked him. Now, whatever the cost, I must stand 


ready to pay for that mockery. 


"Room 4167?" I replied quietly, in a voice which I made every effort 
to control, lest he should discover the tremor in it. "Very well, I will 
do it!" 


It was nearly midnight when I found myself alone, climbing a musty, 
winding ramp between the first and second floors of the deserted 
building. Not a sound, except the sharp intake of my breath and the 
dismal creak of the wooden stairs, echoed through that tomb of 
death. There was no light, not even the usual dim glow that is left to 


illuminate an unused corridor. Moreover, I had brought no means of 


light with me—nothing but a half empty box of safety matches 
which, by some unholy premonition, I had forced myself to save for 
some future moment. The stairs were black and difficult, and I 


mounted them slowly, groping with both hands along the rough wall. 


I had left M. S. some few moments before. In his usual decisive 
manner he had helped me to climb the iron grating and lower myself 
to the sealed alley-way on the farther side. Then, leaving him 
without a word, for I was bitter against the triumphant tone of his 
parting words, I proceeded into the darkness, fumbling forward until 


I had discovered the open door in the lower part of the warehouse. 


And then the ramp, winding crazily upward—upward—upward, 
seemingly without end. I was seeking blindly for that particular 
room which was to be my destination. Room 4167, with its high 
number, could hardly be on the lower floors, and so I had stumbled 


upward... 


It was at the entrance of the second floor corridor that I struck the 

first of my desultory supply of matches, and by its light discovered a 
placard nailed to the wall. The thing was yellow with age and hardly 
legible. In the drab light of the match I had difficulty in reading it— 


but, as far as I can remember, the notice went something like this: 


WAREHOUSE RULES 


1.No light shall be permitted in any room or corridor, as a 


prevention against fire. 


2.No person shall be admitted to rooms or corridors 


unless accompanied by an employee. 


3.A watchman shall be on the premises from 7 P.M. until 
6 A.M. He shall make the round of the corridors every 


hour during that interval, at a quarter past the hour. 


4.Rooms are located by their numbers: the first figure in 


the room number indicating its floor location. 


I could read no further. The match in my fingers burned to a black 
thread and dropped. Then, with the burnt stump still in my hand, I 
groped through the darkness to the bottom of the second ramp. 


Room 4167, then, was on the fourth floor—the topmost floor of the 
structure. I must confess that the knowledge did not bring any 
renewed burst of courage! The top floor! Three black stair-pits 
would lie between me and the safety of escape. There would be no 


escape! No human being in the throes of fear could hope to discover 


that tortured outlet, could hope to grope his way through Stygian 
gloom down a triple ramp of black stairs. And even though he 
succeeded in reaching the lower corridors, there was still a blind 


alley-way, sealed at the outer end by a high grating of iron bars.... 


Escape! The mockery of it caused me to stop suddenly in my ascent 


and stand rigid, my whole body trembling violently. 


But outside, in the gloom of the street, M. S. was waiting, waiting 
with that fiendish glare of triumph that would brand me a man 
without courage. I could not return to face him, not though all the 
horrors of hell inhabited this gruesome place of mystery. And horrors 
must surely inhabit it, else how could one account for that fearful 
thing on the grating below? But I had been through horror before. I 
had seen a man, supposedly dead on the operating table, jerk 
suddenly to his feet and scream. I had seen a young girl, not long 
before, awake in the midst of an operation, with the knife already in 
her frail body. Surely, after those definite horrors, no unknown 
danger would send me cringing back to the man who was waiting so 


bitterly for me to return. 


Those were the thoughts pregnant in my mind as I groped slowly, 
cautiously along the corridor of the upper floor, searching each 


closed door for the indistinct number 4167. The place was like the 


center of a huge labyrinth, a spider-web of black, repelling passages, 
leading into some central chamber of utter silence and blackness. I 
went forward with dragging steps, fighting back the dread that 
gripped me as I went farther and farther from the outlet of escape. 
And then, after losing myself completely in the gloom, I threw aside 
all thoughts of return and pushed on with a careless, surface bravado, 


and laughed aloud. 


So, at length, I reached that room of horror, secreted high in the 
deeper recesses of the deserted warehouse. The number—God grant 
I never see it again!—was scrawled in black chalk on the door— 


4167. I pushed the half-open barrier wide, and entered. 


It was a small room, even as M. S. had forewarned me—or as the 
dead mind of that thing on the grate had forewarned M. S. The glow 
of my out-thrust match revealed a great stack of dusty boxes and 
crates, piled against the farther wall. Revealed, too, the black 


corridor beyond the entrance, and a small, upright table before me. 


It was the table, and the stool beside it, that drew my attention and 
brought a muffled exclamation from my lips. The thing had been 
thrust out of its usual place, pushed aside as if some frenzied shape 
had lunged against it. I could make out its former position by the 


marks on the dusty floor at my feet. Now it was nearer to the center 


of the room, and had been wrenched sidewise from its holdings. A 
shudder took hold of me as I looked at it. A living person, sitting on 
the stool before me, staring at the door, would have wrenched the 


table in just this manner in his frenzy to escape from the room! 


The light of the match died, plunging me into a pit of gloom. I struck 
another and stepped closer to the table. And there, on the floor, I 
found two more things that brought fear to my soul. One of them 
was a heavy flash-lamp—a watchman's lamp—where it had 
evidently been dropped. Been dropped in flight! But what awful 
terror must have gripped the fellow to make him forsake his only 
means of escape through those black passages? And the second thing 
—a worn copy of a leather-bound book, flung open on the boards 


below the stool! 


The flash-lamp, thank God! had not been shattered. I switched it on, 
directing its white circle of light over the room. This time, in the 
vivid glare, the room became even more unreal. Black walls, clumsy, 
distorted shadows on the wall, thrown by those huge piles of wooden 
boxes. Shadows that were like crouching men, groping toward me. 
And beyond, where the single door opened into a passage of Stygian 
darkness, that yawning entrance was thrown into hideous detail. Had 
any upright figure been standing there, the light would have made an 


unholy phosphorescent specter out of it. 


I summoned enough courage to cross the room and pull the door 
shut. There was no way of locking it. Had I been able to fasten it, I 
should surely have done so; but the room was evidently an unused 
chamber, filled with empty refuse. This was the reason, probably, 
why the watchman had made use of it as a retreat during the 


intervals between his rounds. 


But I had no desire to ponder over the sordidness of my 
surroundings. I returned to my stool in silence, and stooping, picked 
up the fallen book from the floor. Carefully I placed the lamp on the 
table, where its light would shine on the open page. Then, turning 
the cover, I began to glance through the thing which the man before 
me had evidently been studying. 


And before I had read two lines, the explanation of the whole 
horrible thing struck me. I stared dumbly down at the little book and 
laughed. Laughed harshly, so that the sound of my mad cackle 
echoed in a thousand ghastly reverberations through the dead 


corridors of the building. 


It was a book of horror, of fantasy. A collection of weird, terrifying, 
supernatural tales with grotesque illustrations in funereal black and 
white. And the very line I had turned to, the line which had probably 


struck terror to that unlucky devil's soul, explained M. S.'s "decayed 


human form, standing in the doorway with arms extended and a 
frightful face of passion!" The description—the same description— 
lay before me, almost in my friend's words. Little wonder that the 
fellow on the grating below, after reading this orgy of horror, had 
suddenly gone mad with fright. Little wonder that the picture 
engraved on his dead mind was a picture of a corpse standing in the 


doorway of room 4167! 


I glanced at that doorway and laughed. No doubt of it, 1t was that 
awful description in M. S.'s untempered language that had made me 
dread my surroundings, not the loneliness and silence of the 
corridors about me. Now, as I stared at the room, the closed door, the 


shadows on the wall, I could not repress a grin. 


But the grin was not long in duration. A six-hour siege awaited me 
before I could hear the sound of human voice again—six hours of 
silence and gloom. I did not relish it. Thank God the fellow before 
me had had foresight enough to leave his book of fantasy for my 


amusement! 


I turned to the beginning of the story. A lovely beginning it was, 
outlining in some detail how a certain Jack Fulton, English 
adventurer, had suddenly found himself imprisoned (by a mysterious 


black gang of monks, or something of the sort) in a forgotten cell at 


the monastery of El Toro. The cell, according to the pages before me, 
was located in the "empty, haunted pits below the stone floors of the 
structure...."" Lovely setting! And the brave Fulton had been secured 
firmly to a huge metal ring set in the farther wall, opposite the 


entrance. 


I read the description twice. At the end of it I could not help but lift 
my head to stare at my own surroundings. Except for the location of 
the cell, I might have been in they same setting. The same darkness, 


same silence, same loneliness. Peculiar similarity! 


And then: "Fulton lay quietly, without attempt to struggle. In the 
dark, the stillness of the vaults became unbearable, terrifying. Not a 


suggestion of sound, except the scraping of unseen rats—" 


I dropped the book with a start. From the opposite end of the room in 
which I sat came a half inaudible scuffling noise—the sound of 
hidden rodents scrambling through the great pile of boxes. 
Imagination? I am not sure. At the moment, I would have sworn that 
the sound was a definite one, that I had heard it distinctly. Now, as I 


recount this tale of horror, I am not sure. 


But I am sure of this: There was no smile on my lips as I picked up 


the book again with trembling fingers and continued. 


"The sound died into silence. For an eternity, the prisoner lay rigid, 
staring at the open door of his cell. The opening was black, deserted, 
like the mouth of a deep tunnel, leading to hell. And then, suddenly, 
from the gloom beyond that opening, came an almost noiseless, 
padded footfall!" 


This time there was no doubt of it. The book fell from my fingers, 
dropped to the floor with a clatter. Yet even through the sound of its 
falling, I heard that fearful sound—the shuffle of a living foot! I sat 
motionless, staring with bloodless face at the door of room 4167. 
And as I stared, the sound came again, and again—the slow tread of 


dragging footsteps, approaching along the black corridor without! 


I got to my feet like an automaton, swaying heavily. Every drop of 
courage ebbed from my soul as I stood there, one hand clutching the 


table, waiting... 


And then, with an effort, I moved forward. My hand was 
outstretched to grasp the wooden handle of the door. And—TI did not 
have the courage. Like a cowed beast I crept back to my place and 
slumped down on the stool, my eyes still transfixed in a mute stare 


of terror. 


I waited. For more than half an hour I waited, motionless. Not a 


sound stirred in the passage beyond that closed barrier. Not a 
suggestion of any living presence came to me. Then, leaning back 
against the wall with a harsh laugh, I wiped away the cold moisture 


that had trickled over my forehead into my eyes. 


It was another five minutes before I picked up the book again. You 
call me a fool for continuing it? A fool? I tell you, even a story of 
horror is more comfort than a room of grotesque shadows and 


silence. Even a printed page is better than grim reality! 


And so I read on. The story was one of suspense, madness. For the 
next two pages I read a cunning description of the prisoner's mental 


reaction. Strangely enough, it conformed precisely with my own. 


"Fulton's head had fallen to his chest," the script read. "For an 
endless while he did not stir, did not dare to lift his eyes. And then, 
after more than an hour of silent agony and suspense, the boy's head 
came up mechanically. Came up—and suddenly jerked rigid. A 
horrible scream burst from his dry lips as he stared—stared like a 
dead man—at the black entrance to his cell. There, standing without 
motion in the opening, stood a shrouded figure of death. Empty eyes, 
glaring with awful hate, bored into his own. Great arms, bony and 


rotten, extended toward him. Decayed flesh—" 


I read no more. Even as I lunged to my feet, with that mad book still 
gripped in my hand, I heard the door of my room grind open. I 
screamed, screamed in utter horror at the thing I saw there. Dead? 
Good God, I do not know. It was a corpse, a dead human body, 
standing before me like some propped-up thing from the grave. A 
face half eaten away, terrible in its leering grin. Twisted mouth, with 
only a suggestion of lips, curled back over broken teeth. Hair— 
writhing, distorted—like a mass of moving, bloody coils. And its 
arms, ghastly white, bloodless, were extended toward me, with open, 


clutching hands. 


[Image description start: A black and white illustration showing a 
shriveled, dead body standing in an open doorway, arms outstretched 


for the horrified man standing in front of it. Image description End. | 


It was alive! Alive! Even while I stood there, crouching against the 
wall, it stepped forward toward me. I saw a heavy shudder pass over 
it, and the sound of its scraping feet burned its way into my soul. 
And then, with its second step, the fearful thing stumbled to its 
knees. The white, gleaming arms, thrown into streaks of living fire 
by the light of my lamp, flung violently upwards, twisting toward the 
ceiling. I saw the grin change to an expression of agony, of torment. 


And then the thing crashed upon me—dead. 


With a great cry of fear I stumbled to the door. I groped out of that 
room of horror, stumbled along the corridor. No light. I left it behind, 
on the table, to throw a circle of white glare over the decayed, living- 


dead intruder who had driven me mad. 


My return down those winding ramps to the lower floor was a 
nightmare of fear. I remember that I stumbled, that I plunged through 
the darkness like a man gone mad. I had no thought of caution, no 


thought of anything except escape. 


And then the lower door, and the alley of gloom. I reached the 


grating, flung myself upon it and pressed my face against the bars in 
a futile effort to escape. The same—as the fear-tortured man—who 


had—come before—me. 


I felt strong hands lifting me up. A dash of cool air, and then the 


refreshing patter of falling rain. 


It was the afternoon of the following day, December 6, when M. S. 
sat across the table from me in my own study. I had made a rather 
hesitant attempt to tell him, without dramatics and without dwelling 


on my own lack of courage, of the events of the previous night. 


"You deserved it, Dale," he said quietly. "You are a medical man, 
nothing more, and yet you mock the beliefs of a scientist as great as 


Daimler. I wonder—do you still mock the Professor's beliefs?" 


"That he can bring a dead man to life?" I smiled, a bit doubtfully. 


"T will tell you something, Dale," said M. S. deliberately. He was 
leaning across the table, staring at me. "The Professor made only one 
mistake in his great experiment. He did not wait long enough for the 
effect of his strange acids to work. He acknowledged failure too 


soon, and got rid of the body." He paused. 


"When the Professor stored his patient away, Dale," he said quietly, 
"he stored it in room 4170, at the great warehouse. If you are 
acquainted with the place, you will know that room 4170 is directly 


across the corridor from 4167." 


#11 Creatures of the Light, by Sophie Wenzel Ellis: 


He had striven to perfect the faultless man of the future, and had 
succeeded—too well. For in the pitilessly cold eyes of Adam, his 
super-human creation, Dr. Mundson saw only contempt—and 


annihilation—for the human race. 
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In a night club of many lights and much high-pitched laughter, 
where he had come for an hour of forgetfulness and an execrable 
dinner, John Northwood was suddenly conscious that Fate had begun 


shuffling the cards of his destiny for a dramatic game. 


First, he was aware that the singularly ugly and deformed man at the 
next table was gazing at him with an intense, almost excited scrutiny. 
But, more disturbing than this, was the scowl of hate on the face of 
another man, as handsome as this other was hideous, who sat in a far 
corner hidden behind a broad column, with rude elbows on the table, 
gawking first at Northwood and then at the deformed, almost 


hideous man. 


Northwood's blood chilled over the expression on the handsome, 
fair-haired stranger's perfectly carved face. If a figure in marble 
could display a fierce, unnatural passion, it would seem no more 


eldritch than the hate in the icy blue eyes. 


It was not a new experience for Northwood to be stared at: he was 
not merely a good-looking young fellow of twenty-five, he was 
scenery, magnificent and compelling. Furthermore, he had been in 
the public eye for years, first as a precocious child and, later, as a 
brilliant young scientist. Yet, for all his experience with hero 


worshippers to put an adamantine crust on his sensibilities, he grew 


warm-eared under the gaze of these two strangers—this hunchback 
with a face like a grotesque mask in a Greek play, this other who, 
even handsomer than himself, chilled the blood queerly with the cold 


perfection of his godlike masculine beauty. 


Northwood sensed something familiar about the hunchback. 

Somewhere he had seen that huge, round, intelligent face splattered 
with startling features. The very breadth of the man's massive brow 
was not altogether unknown to him, nor could Northwood look into 
the mournful, near-sighted black eyes without trying to recall when 


and where he had last seen them. 


But this other of the marble-perfect nose and jaw, the blond, thick- 
waved hair, was totally a stranger, whom Northwood fervently 


hoped he would never know too well. 


Trying to analyze the queer repugnance that he felt for this 
handsome, boldly staring fellow, Northwood decided: "He's like a 


newly-made wax figure endowed with life." 


Shivering over his own fantastic thought, he again glanced swiftly at 
the hunchback, who he noticed was playing with his coffee, 


evidently to prolong the meal. 


One year of calm-headed scientific teaching in a famous old eastern 
university had not made him callous to mysteries. Thus, with a 
feeling of high adventure, he finished his supper and prepared to go. 
From the corner of his eye, he saw the hunchback leave his seat, 
while the handsome man behind the column rose furtively, as though 


he, too, intended to follow. 


Northwood was out in the dusky street about thirty seconds, when 
the hunchback came from the foyer. Without apparently noticing 
Northwood, he hailed a taxi. For a moment, he stood still, waiting 
for the taxi to pull up at the curb. Standing thus, with the street light 
limning every unnatural angle of his twisted body and every queer 


abnormality of his huge features, he looked almost repulsive. 


On his way to the taxi, his thick shoulder jostled the younger man. 
Northwood felt something strike his foot, and, stooping in the 


crowded street, picked up a black leather wallet. 


"Wait!" he shouted as the hunchback stepped into the waiting taxi. 


But the man did not falter. Ina moment, Northwood lost sight of him 


as the taxi moved away. 


He debated with himself whether or not he should attempt to follow. 


And while he stood thus in indecision, the handsome stranger 


approached him. 


"Good evening to you," he said curtly. His rich, musical voice, for all 
its deepness, held a faint hint of the tremulous, birdlike notes heard 
in the voice of a young child who has not used his vocal chords long 


enough for them to have lost their exquisite newness. 


"Good evening," echoed Northwood, somewhat uncertainly. A 
sudden aura of repulsion swept coldly over him. Seen close, with the 
brilliant light of the street directly on his too perfect face, the man 
was more sinister than in the café. Yet Northwood, struggling 
desperately for a reason to explain his violent dislike, could not 
discover why he shrank from this splendid creature, whose eyes and 
flesh had a new, fresh appearance rarely seen except in very young 


boys. 


"IT want what you picked up," went on the stranger. 


"It isn't yours!" Northwood flashed back. Ah! that effluvium of 


hatred which seemed to weave a tangible net around him! 


"Nor is it yours. Give it to me!" 


"You're insolent, aren't you?" 


"If you don't give it to me, you will be sorry." The man did not raise 
his voice in anger, yet the words whipped Northwood with almost 
physical violence. "If he knew that I saw everything that happened in 
there—that I am talking to you at this moment—he would tremble 


with fear." 


"But you can't intimidate me." 


"No?" For a long moment, the cold blue eyes held his 
contemptuously. "No? I can't frighten you—you worm of the Black 
Age?" 


Before Northwood's horrified sight, he vanished; vanished as though 
he had turned suddenly to air and floated away. 


The street was not crowded at that time, and there was no pressing 
group of bodies to hide the splendid creature. Northwood gawked 
stupidly, mouth half open, eyes searching wildly everywhere. The 
man was gone. He had simply disappeared, in this sane, electric- 


lighted street. 


Suddenly, close to Northwood's ear, grated a derisive laugh. "I can't 


frighten you?" From nowhere came that singularly young-old voice. 


As Northwood jerked his head around to meet blank space, a blow 
struck the corner of his mouth. He felt the warm blood run over his 


chin. 


"I could take that wallet from you, worm, but you may keep it, and 
see me later. But remember this—the thing inside never will be 


yours." 


The words fell from empty air. 


For several minutes, Northwood waited at the spot, expecting 
another demonstration of the abnormal, but nothing else occurred. At 
last, trembling violently, he wiped the thick moisture from his 
forehead and dabbed at the blood which he still felt on his chin. 


But when he looked at his handkerchief, he muttered: 


"Well, I'll be jiggered!" 


The handkerchief bore not the slightest trace of blood. 


Under the light in his bedroom, Northwood examined the wallet. It 


was made of alligator skin, clasped with a gold signet that bore the 


initial M. The first pocket was empty; the second yielded an object 


that sent a warm flush to his face. 


It was the photograph of a gloriously beautiful girl, so seductively 
lovely that the picture seemed almost to be alive. The short, curved 
upper lip, the full, delicately voluptuous lower, parted slightly in a 
smile that seemed to linger in every exquisite line of her face. She 
looked as though she had just spoken passionately, and the spirit of 


her words had inspired her sweet flesh and eyes. 


Northwood turned his head abruptly and groaned, "Good Heavens!" 


He had no right to palpitate over the picture of an unknown beauty. 
Only a month ago, he had become engaged to a young woman 
whose mind was as brilliant as her face was plain. Always he had 
vowed that he would never marry a pretty girl, for he detested his 


own masculine beauty sincerely. 


He tried to grasp a mental picture of Mary Burns, who had never 
stirred in him the emotion that this smiling picture invoked. But, 


gazing at the picture, he could not remember how his fiancée looked. 


Suddenly the picture fell from his fingers and dropped to the floor on 


its face, revealing an inscription on the back. In a bold, masculine 


hand, he read: "Your future wife." 


"Some lucky fellow is headed for a life of bliss," was his jealous 


thought. 


He frowned at the beautiful face. What was this girl to that hideous 
hunchback? Why did the handsome stranger warn him, "The thing 


inside never will be yours?" 


Again he turned eagerly to the wallet. 


In the last flap he found something that gave him another surprise: a 
plain white card on which a name and address were written by the 


same hand that had penned the inscription on the picture. 


Emil Mundson, Ph. D., 
44-1/2 Indian Court 


Emil Mundson, the electrical wizard and distinguished scientific 
writer, friend of the professor of science at the university where 
Northwood was an assistant professor; Emil Mundson, whom, a 


week ago, Northwood had yearned mightily to meet. 


Now Northwood knew why the hunchback's intelligent, ugly face 


was familiar to him. He had seen it pictured as often as enterprising 


news photographers could steal a likeness from the over-sensitive 


scientist, who would never sit for a formal portrait. 


Even before Northwood had graduated from the university where he 
now taught, he had been avidly interested in Emil Mundson's 
fantastic articles in scientific journals. Only a week ago, Professor 
Michael had come to him with the current issue of New Science, 


shouting excitedly: 


"Did you read this, John, this article by Emil Mundson?" His 
shaking, gnarled old fingers tapped the open magazine. 


Northwood seized the magazine and looked avidly at the title of the 
article, "Creatures of the Light." 


"No, I haven't read it," he admitted. "My magazine hasn't come yet." 


"Run through it now briefly, will you? And note with especial care 
the passages I have marked. In fact, you needn't bother with anything 
else just now. Read this—and this—and this." He pointed out 


penciled paragraphs. 


Northwood read: 


Man always has been, always will be a creature of the light. 


He is forever reaching for some future point of perfected 
evolution which, even when his most remote ancestor was a 
fish creature composed of a few cells, was the guiding power 
that brought him up from the first stinking sea and caused 


him to create gods in his own image. 


It is this yearning for perfection which sets man apart from 

all other life, which made him man even in the rudimentary 
stages of his development. He was man when he wallowed 

in the slime of the new world and yearned for the air above. 
He will still be man when he has evolved into that glorious 

creature of the future whose body is deathless and whose 


mind rules the universe. 


Professor Michael, looking over Northwood's shoulder, interrupted 


the reading: 


"Man always has been man," he droned emphatically. "That's not 
original with friend Mundson, of course; yet it is a theory that has 
not received sufficient investigation." He indicated another marked 
paragraph. "Read this thoughtfully, John. It's the crux of Mundson's 
thought." 


Northwood continued: 


Since the human body is chemical and electrical, increased 
knowledge of its powers and limitations will enable us to 
work with Nature in her sublime but infinitely slow 
processes of human evolution. We need not wait another 
fifty thousand years to be godlike creatures. Perhaps even 
now we may be standing at the beginning of the splendid 
bridge that will take us to that state of perfected evolution 


when we shall be Creatures who have reached the Light. 


Northwood looked questioningly at the professor. "Queer, fantastic 


thing, isn't it?" 


Professor Michael smoothed his thin, gray hair with his dried-out 
hand. "Fantastic?" His intellectual eyes behind the thick glasses 
sought the ceiling. "Who can say? Haven't you ever wondered why 
all parents expect their children to be nearer perfection than 
themselves, and why is it a natural impulse for them to be willing to 
sacrifice themselves to better their offspring?" He paused and 
moistened his pale, wrinkled lips. "Instinct, Northwood. We 
Creatures of the Light know that our race shall reach that point in 
evolution when, as perfect creatures, we shall rule all matter and live 


forever." He punctuated the last words with blows on the table. 


Northwood laughed dryly. "How many thousands of years are you 


looking forward, Professor?" 


The professor made an obscure noise that sounded like a smothered 
sniff. "You and I shall never agree on the point that mental 
advancement may wipe out physical limitations in the human race, 
perhaps in a few hundred years. It seems as though your profound 


admiration for Dr. Mundson would win you over to this pet theory." 


"But what sane man can believe that even perfectly developed 
beings, through mental control, could overcome Nature's fixed 


laws?" 


"We don't know! We don't know!" The professor slapped the 
magazine with an emphatic hand. "Emil Mundson hasn't written this 
article for nothing. He's paving the way for some announcement that 
will startle the scientific world. I know him. In the same manner he 
gave out veiled hints of his various brilliant discoveries and 


inventions long before he offered them to the world." 


"But Dr. Mundson is an electrical wizard. He would not be delving 


seriously into the mysteries of evolution, would he?" 


"Why not?" The professor's wizened face screwed up wisely. "A year 


ago, when he was back from one of those mysterious long 


excursions he takes in that weirdly different aircraft of his, about 
which he is so secretive, he told me that he was conducting 
experiments to prove his belief that the human brain generates 
electric current, and that the electrical impulses in the brain set up 
radioactive waves that some day, among other miracles, will make 
thought communication possible. Perfect man, he says, will perform 
mental feats which will give him complete mental domination over 


the physical." 


Northwood finished reading and turned thoughtfully to the window. 
His profile in repose had the straight-nosed, full-lipped perfection of 
a Greek coin. Old, wizened Professor Michael, gazing at him 


covertly, smothered a sigh. 


"IT wish you knew Dr. Mundson," he said. "He, the ugliest man in the 
world, delights in physical perfection. He would revel in your 


splendid body and brilliant mind." 


Northwood blushed hotly. "You'll have to arrange a meeting between 


" 


us. 


"T have." The professor's thin, dry lips pursed comically. "He'll drop 


in to see you within a few days." 


And now John Northwood sat holding Dr. Mundson's card and the 


wallet which the scientist had so mysteriously dropped at his feet. 


Here was high adventure, perhaps, for which he had been singled out 
by the famous electrical wizard. While excitement mounted in his 
blood, Northwood again examined the photograph. The girl's strange 
eyes, odd in expression rather than in size or shape, seemed to hold 


him. The young man's breath came quicker. 


"It's a challenge," he said softly. "It won't hurt to see what it's all 


about." 


His watch showed eleven o'clock. He would return the wallet that 
night. Into his coat pocket he slipped a revolver. One sometimes 


needed weapons in Indian Court. 


He took a taxi, which soon turned from the well-lighted streets into a 
section where squalid houses crowded against each other, and dirty 


children swarmed in the streets in their last games of the day. 


Indian Court was little more than an alley, dark and evil smelling. 


The chauffeur stopped at the entrance and said: 


"If I drive in, I'll have to back out, sir. Number forty-four and a half 


is the end house, facing the entrance." 


"You've been here before?" asked Northwood. 


"Last week I drove the queerest bird here—a fellow as good-looking 
as you, who had me follow the taxi occupied by a hunchback with a 
face like Old Nick." The man hesitated and went on haltingly: "It 
might sound goofy, mister, but there was something funny about my 
fare. He jumped out, asked me the charge, and, in the moment I 
glanced at my taxi-meter, he disappeared. Yes, sir. Vanished, owing 


me four dollars, six bits. It was almost ghostlike, mister." 


Northwood laughed nervously and dismissed him. He found his 
number and knocked at the dilapidated door. He heard a sudden 


movement in the lighted room beyond, and the door opened quickly. 


Dr. Mundson faced him. 


"I knew you'd come!" he said with a slight Teutonic accent. "Often 


I'm not wrong in sizing up my man. Come in." 


Northwood cleared his throat awkwardly. "You dropped your wallet 
at my feet, Dr. Mundson. I tried to stop you before you got away, but 


I guess you did not hear me." 


He offered the wallet, but the hunchback waved it aside. 


"A ruse, of course," he confessed. "It just was my way of testing 
what your Professor Michael told about you—that you are 
extraordinarily intelligent, virile, and imaginative. Had you sent the 


wallet to me, I should have sought elsewhere for my man. Come in." 


Northwood followed him into a living room evidently recently 
furnished in a somewhat hurried manner. The furniture, although 
rich, was not placed to best advantage. The new rug was a trifle 
crooked on the floor, and the lamp shades clashed in color with the 


other furnishings. 


Dr. Mundson's intense eyes swept over Northwood's tall, slim body. 


"Ah, you're a man!" he said softly. "You are what all men would be 
if we followed Nature's plan that only the fit shall survive. But 
modern science is permitting the unfit to live and to mix their 
defective beings with the developing race!" His huge fist 
gesticulated madly. "Fools! Fools! They need me and perfect men 


like you." 


"Why?" 


"Because you can help me in my plan to populate the earth with a 
new race of godlike people. But don't question me too closely now. 
Even if I should explain, you would call me insane. But watch; 
gradually I shall unfold the mystery before you, so that you will 


believe." 


He reached for the wallet that Northwood still held, opened it with a 
monstrous hand, and reached for the photograph. "She shall bring 


you love. She's more beautiful than a poet's dream." 


A warm flush crept over the young man's face. 


"I can easily understand," he said, "how a man could love her, but 


for me she comes too late." 


"Pooh! Fiddlesticks!" The scientist snapped his fingers. "This girl 
was created for you. That other—you will forget her the moment you 
set eyes on the sweet flesh of this Athalia. She is an houri from 
Paradise—a maiden of musk and incense." He held the girl's 
photograph toward the young man. "Keep it. She is yours, if you are 


strong enough to hold her." 


Northwood opened his card case and placed the picture inside, 


facing Mary's photograph. Again the warning words of the 


mysterious stranger rang in his memory: "The thing inside never will 


be yours." 


"Where to," he said eagerly; "and when do we start?" 


"To the new Garden of Eden," said the scientist, with such a beatific 
smile that his face was less hideous. "We start immediately. I have 


arranged with Professor Michael for you to go." 


Northwood followed Dr. Mundson to the street and walked with him 


a few blocks to a garage where the scientist's motor car waited. 


"The apartment in Indian Court is just a little eccentricity of mine," 
explained Dr. Mundson. "I need people in my work, people whom I 
must select through swift, sure tests. The apartment comes in handy, 


as to-night." 


Northwood scarcely noted where they were going, or how long they 
had been on the way. He was vaguely aware that they had left the 
city behind, and were now passing through farms bathed in 


moonlight. 


At last they entered a path that led through a bit of woodland. For 


half a mile the path continued, and then ended at a small, enclosed 


field. In the middle of this rested a queer aircraft. Northwood knew it 
was a flying machine only by the propellers mounted on the top of 
the huge ball-shaped body. There were no wings, no birdlike hull, no 
tail. 


"It looks almost like a little world ready to fly off into space," he 


commented. 


"It is just about that." The scientist's squat, bunched-out body, settled 
squarely on long, thin, straddled legs, looked gnomelike in the 
moonlight. "One cannot copy flesh with steel and wood, but one can 
make metal perform magic of which flesh is not capable. My sun- 
ship is not a mechanical reproduction of a bird. It is—but, climb in, 


young friend." 


Northwood followed Dr. Mundson into the aircraft. The moment the 
scientist closed the metal door behind them, Northwood was 
instantly aware of some concealed horror that vibrated through his 
nerves. For one dreadful moment, he expected some terrific agent of 
the shadows that escaped the electric lights to leap upon him. And 
this was odd, for nothing could be saner than the globular interior of 


the aircraft, divided into four wedge-shaped apartments. 


Dr. Mundson also paused at the door, puzzled, hesitant. 


"Someone has been here!" he exclaimed. "Look, Northwood! The 
bunk has been occupied—the one in this cabin I had set aside for 
you." 

He pointed to the disarranged bunk, where the impression of a head 


could still be seen on a pillow. 
"A tramp, perhaps." 


"No! The door was locked, and, as you saw, the fence around this 
field was protected with barbed wire. There's something wrong. I felt 
it on my trip here all the way, like someone watching me in the dark. 
And don't laugh! I have stopped laughing at all things that seem 


unnatural. You don't know what is natural." 


! 


Northwood shivered. "Maybe someone is concealed about the ship.' 


"Impossible. Me, I thought so, too. But I looked and looked, and 


there was nothing." 


All evening Northwood had burned to tell the scientist about the 
handsome stranger in the Mad Hatter Club. But even now he shrank 


from saying that a man had vanished before his eyes. 


Dr. Mundson was working with a succession of buttons and levers. 


There was a slight jerk, and then the strange craft shot up, straight as 
a bullet from a gun, with scarcely a sound other than a continuous 


whistle. 


"The vertical rising aircraft perfected," explained Dr. Mundson. "But 
what would you think if I told you that there is not an ounce of 


gasoline in my heavier-than-air craft?" 


"I shouldn't be surprised. An electrical genius would seek for a less 


obsolete source of power." 


In the bright flare of the electric lights, the scientist's ugly face 
flushed. "The man who harnesses the sun rules the world. He can 
make the desert places bloom, the frozen poles balmy and verdant. 
You, John Northwood, are one of the very few to fly in a machine 


operated solely by electrical energy from the sun's rays." 


"Are you telling me that this airship is operated with power from the 


sun?" 


"Yes. And I cannot take the credit for its invention." He sighed. "The 
dream was mine, but a greater brain developed it—a brain that may 


be greater than I suspect." His face grew suddenly graver. 


A little later Northwood said: "It seems that we must be making 


fabulous speed." 


"Perhaps!" Dr. Mundson worked with the controls. "Here, I've cut 
her down to the average speed of the ordinary airplane. Now you can 


see a bit of the night scenery." 


Northwood peeped out the thick glass porthole. Far below, he saw 
two tiny streaks of light, one smooth and stationery, the other 


wavering as though it were a reflection in water. 


"That can't be a lighthouse!" he cried. 


The scientist glanced out. "It is. We're approaching the Florida 
Keys." 


"Impossible! We've been traveling less than an hour." 


"But, my young friend, do you realize that my sun-ship has a speed 
of over one thousand miles an hour, how much over I dare not tell 


you?" 


Throughout the night, Northwood sat beside Dr. Mundson, watching 
his deft fingers control the simple-looking buttons and levers. So fast 


was their flight now that, through the portholes, sky and earth looked 


the same: dark gray films of emptiness. The continuous weird 
whistle from the hidden mechanism of the sun-ship was like the 
drone of a monster insect, monotonous and soporific during the long 
intervals when the scientist was too busy with his controls to engage 


in conversation. 


For some reason that he could not explain, Northwood had an 
aversion to going into the sleeping apartment behind the control 
room. Then, towards morning, when the suddenly falling 
temperature struck a biting chill throughout the sun-ship, 
Northwood, going into the cabin for fur coats, discovered why his 


mind and body shrank in horror from the cabin. 


After he had procured the fur coats from a closet, he paused a 
moment, in the privacy of the cabin, to look at Athalia's picture. 
Every nerve in his body leaped to meet the magnetism of her 
beautiful eyes. Never had Mary Burns stirred emotion like this in 
him. He hung over Mary's picture, wistfully, hoping almost 
prayerfully that he could react to her as he did to Athalia; but her 


pale, over-intellectual face left him cold. 


"Cad!" he ground out between his teeth. "Forgetting her so soon!" 


The two pictures were lying side by side on a little table. Suddenly 


an obscure noise in the room caught his attention. It was more 
vibration than noise, for small sounds could scarcely be heard above 
the whistle of the sun-ship. A slight compression of the air against 
his neck gave him the eery feeling that someone was standing close 
behind him. He wheeled and looked over his shoulder. Half ashamed 
of his startled gesture, he again turned to his pictures. Then a sharp 


cry broke from him. 


Athalia's picture was gone. 


He searched for it everywhere in the room, in his own pockets, under 


the furniture. It was nowhere to be found. 


In sudden, overpowering horror, he seized the fur coats and returned 


to the control room. 


Dr. Mundson was changing the speed. 


"Look out the window!" he called to Northwood. 


The young man looked and started violently. Day had come, and 
now that the sun-ship was flying at a moderate speed, the ocean 
beneath was plainly visible; and its entire surface was covered with 


broken floes of ice and small, ragged icebergs. He seized a telescope 


and focused it below. A typical polar scene met his eyes: penguins 


strutted about on cakes of ice, a whale blowing in the icy water. 


"A part of the Antarctic that has never been explored," said Dr. 
Mundson; "and there, just showing on the horizon, is the Great Ice 
Barrier." His characteristic smile lighted the morose black eyes. "I 
am enough of the dramatist to wish you to be impressed with what I 
shall show you within less than an hour. Accordingly, I shall make a 


landing and let you feel polar ice under your feet." 


After less than a minute's search, Dr. Mundson found a suitable place 
on the ice for a landing, and, with a few deft manipulations of the 


controls, brought the sun-ship swooping down like an eagle on its 


prey. 


For a long moment after the scientist had stepped out on the ice, 
Northwood paused at the door. His feet were chained by a strange 
reluctance to enter this white, dead wilderness of ice. But Dr. 
Mundson's impatient, "Ready?" drew from him one last glance at the 
cozy interior of the sun-ship before he, too, went out into the frozen 


stillness. 


They left the sun-ship resting on the ice like a fallen silver moon, 


while they wandered to the edge of the Barrier and looked at the 


gray, narrow stretch of sea between the ice pack and the high cliffs 
of the Barrier. The sun of the commencing six-months' Antarctic day 
was a low, cold ball whose slanted rays struck the ice with blinding 
whiteness. There were constant falls of ice from the Barrier, which 
thundered into the ocean amid great clouds of ice smoke that 
lingered like wraiths around the edge. It was a scene of loneliness 


and waiting death. 


"What's that?" exclaimed the scientist suddenly. 


Out of the white silence shrilled a low whistle, a familiar whistle. 


Both men wheeled toward the sun-ship. 


Before their horrified eyes, the great sphere jerked and glided up, 


and swerved into the heavens. 


Up it soared; then, gaining speed, it swung into the blue distance 
until, in a moment, it was a tiny star that flickered out even as they 


watched. 


Both men screamed and cursed and flung up their arms despairingly. 
A penguin, attracted by their cries, waddled solemnly over to them 


and regarded them with manlike curiosity. 


"Stranded in the coldest spot on earth!" groaned the scientist. 


"Why did it start itself, Dr. Mundson!" Northwood narrowed his eyes 


as he spoke. 


"It didn't!" The scientist's huge face, red from cold, quivered with 


helpless rage. "Human hands started it." 


"What! Whose hands?" 


"Ach! Do I know?" His Teutonic accent grew more pronounced, as it 
always did when he was under emotional stress. "Somebody whose 
brain is better than mine. Somebody who found a way to hide away 


from our eyes. Ach, Gott! Don't let me think!" 


His great head sank between his shoulders, giving him, in his fur 


suit, the grotesque appearance of a friendly brown bear. 


"Doctor Mundson," said Northwood suddenly, "did you have an 
enemy, a man with the face and body of a pagan god—a great, blond 


creature with eyes as cold and cruel as the ice under our feet?" 


"Wait!" The huge round head jerked up. "How do you know about 
Adam? You have not seen him, won't see him until we arrive at our 


destination." 


"But I have seen him. He was sitting not thirty feet from you in the 
Mad Hatter's Club last night. Didn't you know? He followed me to 
the street, spoke to me, and then—" Northwood stopped. How could 


he let the insane words pass his lips? 


"Then, what? Speak up!" 


Northwood laughed nervously. "It sounds foolish, but I saw him 


vanish like that." He snapped his fingers. 


"Ach, Gott!" All the ruddy color drained from the scientist's face. As 
though talking to himself, he continued: 


"Then it is true, as he said. He has crossed the bridge. He has 
reached the Light. And now he comes to see the world he will 


conquer—came unseen when I refused my permission." 


He was silent for a long time, pondering. Then he turned 


passionately to Northwood. 


"John Northwood, kill me! I have brought a new horror into the 
world. From the unborn future, I have snatched a creature who has 
reached the Light too soon. Kill me!" He bowed his great, shaggy 
head. 


"What do you mean, Dr. Mundson: that this Adam has arrived at a 


point in evolution beyond this age?" 


"Yes. Think of it! I visioned godlike creatures with the souls of gods. 
But, Heaven help us, man always will be man: always will lust for 
conquest. You and I, Northwood, and all others are barbarians to 
Adam. He and his kind will do what men always do to barbarians— 


conquer and kill." 


"Are there more like him?" Northwood struggled with a smile of 


unbelief. 


"I don't know. I did not know that Adam had reached a point so near 
the ultimate. But you have seen. Already he is able to set aside what 


we call natural laws." 


Northwood looked at the scientist closely. The man was surely mad 


—maad in this desert of white death. 


"Come!" he said cheerfully. "Let's build an Eskimo snow house. We 
can live on penguins for days. And who knows what may rescue 


us?" 


For three hours the two worked at cutting ice blocks. With snow for 


mortar, they built a crude shelter which enabled them to rest out of 


the cold breath of the spiral polar winds that blew from the south. 


Dr. Mundson was sitting at the door of their hut, moodily pulling at 
his strong, black pipe. As though a fit had seized him, he leaped up 
and let his pipe fall to the ice. 


"Look!" he shouted. "The sun-ship!" 


It seemed but a moment before the tiny speck on the horizon had 
swept overhead, a silver comet on the grayish-blue polar sky. In 
another moment it had swooped down, eaglewise, scarcely fifty feet 


from the ice hut. 


Dr. Mundson and Northwood ran forward. From the metal sphere 
stepped the stranger of the Mad Hatter Club. His tall, straight form, 


erect and slim, swung toward them over the ice. 


"Adam!" shouted Dr. Mundson. "What does this mean? How dare 


you!" 


Adam's laugh was like the happy demonstration of a boy. "So? You 
think you still are master? You think I returned because I reverenced 


you yet?" Hate shot viciously through the freezing blue eyes. "You 


worm of the Black Age!" 


Northwood shuddered. He had heard those strange words addressed 


to himself scarcely more than twelve hours ago. 


Adam was still speaking: "With a thought I could annihilate you 
where you are standing. But I have use for you. Get in." He swept 


his hand to the sun-ship. 


Both men hesitated. Then Northwood strode forward until he was 
within three feet of Adam. They stood thus, eyeing each other, two 
splendid beings, one blond as a Viking, the other dark and vital. 


"Just what is your game?" demanded Northwood. 


The icy eyes shot forth a gleam like lightning. "I needn't tell you, of 
course, but I may as well let you suffer over the knowledge." He 
curled his lips with superb scorn. "I have one human weakness. I 
want Athalia." The icy eyes warmed for a fleeting second. "She is 
anticipating her meeting with you—bah! The taste of these women 
of the Black Age! I could kill you, of course; but that would only 
inflame her. And so I take you to her, thrust you down her throat. 
When she sees you, she will fly to me." He spread his magnificent 


chest. 


"Adam!" Dr. Mundson's face was dark with anger. "What of Eve?" 


"Who are you to question my actions? What a fool you were to let 
me, whom you forced into life thousands of years too soon, grow 
more powerful than you! Before I am through with all of you petty 
creatures of the Black Age, you will call me more terrible than your 


Jehovah! For see what you have called forth from unborn time." 


He vanished. 


Before the startled men could recover from the shock of it, the 


vibrant, too-new voice went on: 


"Tam sorry for you, Mundson, because, like you, I need specimens 
for my experiments. What a splendid specimen you will be!" His 


laugh was ugly with significance. "Get in, worms!" 


Unseen hands cuffed and pushed them into the sun-ship. 


Inside, Dr. Mundson stumbled to the control room, white and drawn 


of face, his great brain seemingly paralyzed by the catastrophe. 


"You needn't attempt tricks," went on the voice. "I am watching you 


both. You cannot even hide your thoughts from me." 


And thus began the strange continuation of the journey. Not once, in 
that wild half-hour's rush over the polar ice clouds, did they see 
Adam. They saw and heard only the weird signs of his presence: a 
puffing cigar hanging in midair, a glass of water swinging to unseen 


lips, a ghostly voice hurling threats and insults at them. 


Once the scientist whispered: "Don't cross him; it is useless. John 


Northwood, you'll have to fight a demigod for your woman!" 


Because of the terrific speed of the sun-ship, Northwood could 
distinguish nothing of the topographical details below. At the end of 
half-an-hour, the scientist slowed enough to point out a tall range of 
snow-covered mountains, over which hovered a play of colored 


lights like the aurora australis. 


"Behind those mountains," he said, "is our destination." 


Almost in a moment, the sun-ship had soared over the peaks. Dr. 
Mundson kept the speed low enough for Northwood to see the 


splendid view below. 


In the giant cup formed by the encircling mountain range was a 
green valley of tropical luxuriance. Stretches of dense forest swept 


half up the mountains and filled the valley cup with tangled verdure. 


In the center, surrounded by a broad field and a narrow ring of 
woods, towered a group of buildings. From the largest, which was 
circular, came the auroralike radiance that formed an umbrella of 


light over the entire valley. 


"Do I guess right," said Northwood, "that the light is responsible for 


this oasis in the ice?" 


"Yes," said Dr. Mundson. "In your American slang, it is canned 
sunshine containing an overabundance of certain rays, especially the 
Life Ray, which I have isolated." He smiled proudly. "You needn't 
look startled, my friend. Some of the most common things store 
sunlight. On very dark nights, if you have sharp eyes, you can see 
the radiance given off by certain flowers, which many naturalists say 
is trapped sunshine. The familiar nasturtium and the marigold 
opened for me the way to hold sunshine against the long polar night, 
for they taught me how to apply the Einstein theory of bent light. 
Stated simply, during the polar night, when the sun is hidden over 
the rim of the world, we steal some of his rays; during the polar day 


we concentrate the light." 


"But could stored sunshine alone give enough warmth for the 


luxuriant growth of those jungles?" 


"An overabundance of the Life Ray is responsible for the miraculous 
growth of all life in New Eden. The Life Ray is Nature's most 
powerful force. Yet Nature is often niggardly and paradoxical in her 
use of her powers. In New Eden, we have forced the powers of 


creation to take ascendency over the powers of destruction." 


At Northwood's sudden start, the scientist laughed and continued: "Is 
it not a pity that Nature, left alone, requires twenty years to make a 
man who begins to die in another ten years? Such waste is not 


tolerated in New Eden, where supermen are younger than babes and 


" 


"Come, worms; let's land." 


It was Adam's voice. Suddenly he materialized, a blond god, whose 


eyes and flesh were too new. 


They were in a world of golden skylight, warmth and tropical 
vegetation. The field on which they had landed was covered with a 
velvety green growth of very soft, fine-bladed grass, sprinkled with 
tiny, star-shaped blue flowers. A balmy, sweet-scented wind, downy 
as the breeze of a dream, blew gently along the grass and tingled 
against Northwood's skin refreshingly. Almost instantly he had the 


sensation of perfect well being, and this feeling of physical 


perfection was part of the ecstasy that seemed to pervade the entire 
valley. Grass and breeze and golden skylight were saturated with a 


strange ether of joyousness. 


At one end of the field was a dense jungle, cut through by a road that 
led to the towering building from which, while above in the sun- 


ship, they had seen the golden light issue. 


From the jungle road came a man and a woman, large, handsome 
people, whose flesh and eyes had the sinister newness of Adam's. 
Even before they came close enough to speak, Northwood was 
aware that while they seemed of Adam's breed, they were yet unlike 
him. The difference was psychical rather than physical; they lacked 
the aura of hate and horror that surrounded Adam. The woman drew 


Adam's head down and kissed him affectionately on both cheeks. 


Adam, from his towering height, patted her shoulder impatiently and 
said: "Run on back to the laboratory, grandmother. We're following 
soon. You have some new human embryos, I believe you told me 


this morning." 


"Four fine specimens, two of them being your sister's twins." 


"Splendid! I was sure that creation had stopped with my generation. 


I must see them." He turned to the scientist and Northwood. "You 
needn't try to leave this spot. Of course I shall know instantly and 


deal with you in my own way. Wait here." 


He strode over the emerald grass on the heels of the woman. 


Northwood asked: "Why does he call that girl grandmother?" 


"Because she is his ancestress." He stirred uneasily. "She is of the 
first generation brought forth in the laboratory, and is no different 
from you or I, except that, at the age of five years, she is the 


ancestress of twenty generations." 


"My God!" muttered Northwood. 


"Don't start being horrified, my friend. Forget about so-called natural 
laws while you are in New Eden. Remember, here we have isolated 


the Life Ray. But look! Here comes your Athalia!" 


Northwood gazed covertly at the beautiful girl approaching them 
with a rarely graceful walk. She was tall, slender, round-bosomed, 
narrow-hipped, and she held her lovely body in the erect poise of 
splendid health. Northwood had a confused realization of uncovered 


bronzy hair, drawn to the back of a white neck in a bunch of short 


curls; of immense soft black eyes; lips the color of blood, and 
delicate, plump flesh on which the golden skylight lingered 
graciously. He was instantly glad to see that while she possessed the 
freshness of young girlhood, her skin and eyes did not have the 


horrible newness of Adam's. 


When she was still twenty feet distant, Northwood met her eyes and 
she smiled shyly. The rich, red blood ran through her face; and he, 
too, flushed. 


She went to Dr. Mundson and, placing her hands on his thick 


shoulders, kissed him affectionately. 


"T've been worried about you, Daddy Mundson." Her rich contralto 
voice matched her exotic beauty. "Since you and Adam had that 
quarrel the day you left, I did not see him until this morning, when 


he landed the sun-ship alone." 


"And you pleaded with him to return for us?" 


"Yes." Her eyes drooped and a hot flush swept over her face. 


Dr. Mundson smiled. "But I'm back now, Athalia, and I've brought 


some one whom I hope you will be glad to know." 


Reaching for her hand, he placed it simply in Northwood's. 


"This is John, Athalia. Isn't he handsomer than the pictures of him 
which I televisioned to you? God bless both of you." 


He walked ahead and turned his back. 


A magical half hour followed for Northwood and Athalia. The girl 
told him of her past life, how Dr. Mundson had discovered her one 
year ago working in a New York sweat shop, half dead from 
consumption. Without friends, she was eager to follow the scientist 
to New Eden, where he promised she would recover her health 


immediately. 


"And he was right, John," she said shyly. "The Life Ray, that 
marvelous energy ray which penetrates to the utmost depths of earth 
and ocean, giving to the cells of all living bodies the power to grow 
and remain animate, has been concentrated by Dr. Mundson in his 


stored sunshine. The Life Ray healed me almost immediately." 


Northwood looked down at the glorious girl beside him, whose eyes 
already fluttered away from his like shy black butterflies. Suddenly 


he squeezed the soft hand in his and said passionately: 


"Athalia! Because Adam wants you and will get you if he can, let us 
set aside all the artificialities of civilization. I have loved you madly 
ever since I saw your picture. If you can say the same to me, it will 


give me courage to face what I know lies before me." 


Athalia, her face suddenly tender, came closer to him. 


"John Northwood, I love you." 


Her red lips came temptingly close; but before he could touch them, 
Adam suddenly pushed his body between him and Athalia. Adam 
was pale, and all the iciness was gone from his blue eyes, which 
were deep and dark and very human. He looked down at Athalia, and 
she looked up at him, two handsome specimens of perfect manhood 


and womanhood. 


"Fast work, Athalia!" The new vibrant voice was strained. "I was 
hoping you would be disappointed in him, especially after having 
been wooed by me this morning. I could take you if I wished, of 
course; but I prefer to win you in the ancient manner. Dismiss him!" 


He jerked his thumb over his shoulder in Northwood's direction. 


Athalia flushed vividly and looked at him almost compassionately. "I 


am not great enough for you, Adam. I dare not love you." 


Adam laughed, and still oblivious of Northwood and Dr. Mundson, 
folded his arms over his breast. With the golden skylight on his 


burnished hair, he was a valiant, magnificent spectacle. 


"Since the beginning of time, gods and archangels have looked upon 
the daughters of men and found them fair. Mate with me, Athalia, 
and I, fifty thousand years beyond the creature Mundson has selected 
for you, will make you as I am, the deathless overlord of life and all 


nature." 


He drew her hand to his bosom. 


For one dark moment, Northwood felt himself seared by jealousy, 
for, through the plump, sweet flesh of Athalia's face, he saw the red 
blood leap again. How could she withhold herself from this splendid 


superman? 


But her answer, given with faltering voice, was the old, simple one: 
"T have promised him, Adam. I love him." Tears trembled on her 
thick lashes. 


"So! I cannot get you in the ancient manner. Now I'll use my own." 


He seized her in his arms crushed her against him, and, laughing 


over her head at Northwood, bent his glistening head and kissed her 


on the mouth. 


There was a blinding flash of blue electric sparks—and nothing else. 
Both Adam and Athalia had vanished. 


Adam's voice came in a last mocking challenge: "I shall be what no 
other gods before me have been—a good sport. I'll leave you both to 


your own devices, until I want you again." 


White-lipped and trembling, Northwood groaned: "What has he done 


now?" 


Dr. Mundson's great head drooped. "I don't know. Our bodies are 
electric and chemical machines; and a super intelligence has 


discovered new laws of which you and I are ignorant." 


"But Athalia...." 


"She is safe; he loves her." 


"Loves her!" Northwood shivered. "I cannot believe that those 


freezing eyes could ever look with love on a woman." 


"Adam is a man. At heart he is as human as the first man-creature 


that wallowed in the new earth's slime." His voice dropped as though 
he were musing aloud. "It might be well to let him have Athalia. She 
will help to keep vigor in the new race, which would stop 
reproducing in another few generations without the injection of 
Black Age blood." 


"Do you want to bring more creatures like Adam into the world?" 
Northwood flung at him. "You have tampered with life enough, Dr. 
Mundson. But, although Adam has my sympathy, I'm not willing to 


turn Athalia over to him." 


"Well said! Now come to the laboratory for chemical nourishment 


and rest under the Life Ray." 


They went to the great circular building from whose highest tower 
issued the golden radiance that shamed the light of the sun, hanging 


low in the northeast. 


"John Northwood," said Dr. Mundson, "with that laboratory, which 
is the center of all life in New Eden, we'll have to whip Adam. He 
gave us what he called a 'sporting chance’ because he knew that he is 
able to send us and all mankind to a doom more terrible than hell. 
Even now we might be entering some hideous trap that he has set for 


" 


us. 


They entered by a side entrance and went immediately to what Dr. 
Mundson called the Rest Ward. Here, in a large room, were ranged 
rows of cots, on many of which lay men basking in the deep orange 
flood of light which poured from individual lamps set above each 


cot. 


"It is the Life Ray!" said Dr. Mundson reverently. "The source of all 
growth and restoration in Nature. It is the power that bursts open the 
seed and brings forth the shoot, that increases the shoot into a giant 
tree. It is the same power that enables the fertilized ovum to develop 
into an animal. It creates and recreates cells almost instantly; 
accordingly, it is the perfect substitute for sleep. Stretch out, enjoy its 


power; and while you rest, eat these nourishing tablets." 


Northwood lay on a cot, and Dr. Mundson turned the Life Ray on 
him. For a few minutes a delicious drowsiness fell upon him, 
producing a spell of perfect peace which the cells of his being 
seemed to drink in. For another delirious, fleeting space, every inch 
of him vibrated with a thrilling sensation of freshness. He took a 


deep, ecstatic breath and opened his eyes. 


"Enough," said Dr. Mundson, switching off the Ray. "After three 
minutes of rejuvenation, you are commencing again with perfect 


cells. All ravages from disease and wear have been corrected." 


Northwood leaped up joyously. His handsome eyes sparkled, his 


skin glowed. "I feel great! Never felt so good since I was a kid." 


A pleased grin spread over the scientist's homely face. "See what my 
discovery will mean to the world! In the future we shall all go to the 
laboratory for recuperation and nourishment. We'll have almost 


twenty-four hours a day for work and play." 


He stretched out on the bed contentedly. "Some day, when my work 


is nearly done, I shall permit the Life Ray to cure my hump." 


"Why not now?" 


Dr. Mundson sighed. "If I were perfect, I should cease to be so 
overwhelmingly conscious of the importance of perfection." He 


settled back to enjoyment of the Life Ray. 


A few minutes later, he jumped up, alert as a boy. "Ach! That's fine. 
Now I'll show you how the Life Ray speeds up development and 


produces four generations of humans a year." 


With restored energy, Northwood began thinking of Athalia. As he 
followed Dr. Mundson down a long corridor, he yearned to see her 


again, to be certain that she was safe. Once he imagined he felt a 


gentle, soft-fleshed touch against his hand, and was disappointed not 
to see her walking by his side. Was she with him, unseen? The 


thought was sweet. 


Before Dr. Mundson opened the massive bronze door at the end of 


the corridor, he said: 


"Don't be surprised or shocked over anything you see here, John 
Northwood. This is the Baby Laboratory." 


They entered a room which seemed no different from a hospital 
ward. On little white beds lay naked children of various sizes, 
perfect, solemn-eyed youngsters and older children as beautiful as 
animated statues. Above each bed was a small Life Ray projector. A 


white-capped nurse went from bed to bed. 


"They are recuperating from the daily educational period," said the 
scientist. "After a few minutes of this they will go into the growing 
room, which I shall have to show you through a window. Should you 
and I enter, we might be changed in a most extraordinary manner." 


He laughed mischievously. "But, look, Northwood!" 


He slid back a panel in the wall, and Northwood peered in through a 


thick pane of clear glass. The room was really an immense outdoor 


arena, its only carpet the fine-bladed grass, its roof the blue sky cut 
in the middle by an enormous disc from which shot the aurora of 
trapped sunshine which made a golden umbrella over the valley. 
Through openings in the bottom of the disc poured a fine rain of rays 
which fell constantly upon groups of children, youths and young 
girls, all clad in the merest scraps of clothing. Some were dancing, 
others were playing games, but all seemed as supremely happy as 
the birds and butterflies which fluttered about the shrubs and flowers 


edging the arena. 


"I don't expect you to believe," said Dr. Mundson, "that the oldest 
young man in there is three months old. You cannot see visible 
changes in a body which grows as slowly as the human being, whose 
normal period of development is twenty years or more. But I can 
give you visible proof of how fast growth takes place under the full 
power of the Life Ray. Plant life, which, even when left to nature, 
often develops from seed to flower within a few weeks or months, 
can be seen making its miraculous changes under the Life Ray. 
Watch those gorgeous purple flowers over which the butterflies are 


hovering." 


Northwood followed his pointing finger. Near the glass window 
through which they looked grew an enormous bank of resplendent 


violet colored flowers, which literally enshrouded the entire bush 


with their royal glory. At first glance it seemed as though a violent 
wind were snatching at flower and bush, but closer inspection 
proved that the agitation was part of the plant itself. And then he saw 
that the movements were the result of perpetual composition and 


growth. 


He fastened his eyes on one huge bud. He saw it swell, burst, spread 
out its passionate purple velvet, lift the broad flower face to the light 
for a joyous minute. A few seconds later a butterfly lighted airily to 
sample its nectar and to brush the pollen from its yellow dusted 
wings. Scarcely had the winged visitor flown away than the purple 
petals began to wither and fall away, leaving the seed pod on the 
stem. The visible change went on in this seed pod. It turned rapidly 
brown, dried out, and then sent the released seeds in a shower to the 
rich black earth below. Scarcely had the seeds touched the ground 
than they sent up tiny green shoots that grew larger each moment. 
Within ten minutes there was a new plant a foot high. Within half an 


hour, the plant budded, blossomed, and cast forth its own seed. 


"You understand?" asked the scientist. "Development is going on as 
rapidly among the children. Before the first year has passed, the 
youngest baby will have grandchildren; that 1s, if the baby tests out 
fit to pass its seed down to the new generation. I know it sounds 


absurd. Yet you saw the plant." 


"But Doctor," Northwood rubbed his jaw thoughtfully, "Nature's 
forces of destruction, of tearing down, are as powerful as her 
creative powers. You have discovered the ultimate in creation and 


upbuilding. But perhaps—oh, Lord, it is too awful to think!" 


"Speak, Northwood!" The scientist's voice was impatient. 


"It is nothing!" The pale young man attempted a smile. "I was only 
imagining some of the horror that could be thrust on the world if a 
supermind like Adam's should discover Nature's secret of death and 


destruction and speed it up as you have sped the life force." 


"Ach Gott!" Dr. Mundson's face was white. "He has his own 
laboratory, where he works every day. Don't talk so loud. He might 
be listening. And I believe he can do anything he sets out to 


accomplish." 


Close to Northwood's ear fell a faint, triumphant whisper: "Yes, he 


can do anything. How did you guess, worm?" 


It was Adam's voice. 


"Now come and see the Leyden jar mothers," said Dr. Mundson. "We 


do not wait for the child to be born to start our work." 


He took Northwood to a laboratory crowded with strange apparatus, 
where young men and women worked. Northwood knew instantly 
that these people, although unusually handsome and strong, were not 
of Adam's generation. None of them had the look of newness which 


marked those who had grown up under the Life Ray. 


"They are the perfect couples whom I combed the world to find," 
said the scientist. "From their eugenic marriages sprang the first 
children that passed through the laboratory. I had hoped," he 
hesitated and looked sideways at Northwood, "I had dreamed of 
having the children of you and Athalia to help strengthen the New 


Race." 


A wave of sudden disgust passed over Northwood. 


"Thanks," he said tartly. "When I marry Athalia, I intend to have an 
old-fashioned home and a Black Age family. I don't relish having my 


children turned into—experiments." 


"But wait until you see all the wonders of the laboratory! That is 


why I am showing you all this." 


Northwood drew his handkerchief and mopped his brow. "It sickens 


me, Doctor! The more I see, the more pity I have for Adam—and the 


less I blame him for his rebellion and his desire to kill and to rule. 
Heavens! What a terrible thing you have done, experimenting with 


human life." 


"Nonsense! Can you say that all life—all matter—is not the result of 
scientific experiment? Can you?" His black gaze made Northwood 
uncomfortable. "Buck up, young friend, for now I am going to show 
you a marvelous improvement on Nature's bungling ways—the 


Leyden jar mother." He raised his voice and called, "Lilith!" 
The woman whom they had met on the field came forward. 


"May we take a peep at Lona's twins?" asked the scientist. "They are 


about ready to go to the growing dome, are they not?" 
"In five more minutes," said the woman. "Come see." 


She lifted one of the black velvet curtains that lined an entire side of 
the laboratory and thereby disclosed a globular jar of glass and 
metal, connected by wires to a dynamo. Above the jar was a Life 
Ray projector. Lilith slid aside a metal portion of the jar, disclosing 
through the glass underneath the squirming, kicking body of a baby, 
resting on a bed of soft, spongy substance, to which it was connected 


by the navel cord. 


"The Leyden jar mother," said Dr. Mundson. "It is the dream of us 
scientists realized. The human mother's body does nothing but 
nourish and protect her unborn child, a job which science can do 
better. And so, in New Eden, we take the young embryo and place it 
in the Leyden jar mother, where the Life Ray, electricity, and 


chemical food shortens the period of gestation to a few days." 


At that moment a bell under the Leyden jar began to ring. Dr. 
Mundson uncovered the jar and lifted out the child, a beautiful, 


perfectly formed boy, who began to cry lustily. 


"Here is one baby who'll never be kissed," he said. "He'll be 
nourished chemically, and, at the end of the week, will no longer be 
a baby. If you are patient, you can actually see the processes of 
development taking place under the Life Ray, for babies develop 
very fast." 


Northwood buried his face in his hands. "Lord! This is awful. No 
childhood; no mother to mould his mind! No parents to watch over 


him, to give him their tender care!" 


"Awful, fiddlesticks! Come see how children get their education, 
how they learn to use their hands and feet so they need not pass 


through the awkwardness of childhood." 


He led Northwood to a magnificent building whose facade of white 
marble was as simply beautiful as a Greek temple. The side walls, 
built almost entirely of glass, permitted the synthetic sunshine to 
sweep from end to end. They first entered a library, where youths 
and young girls poured over books of all kinds. Their manner of 
reading mystified Northwood. With a single sweep of the eye, they 
seemed to devour a page, and then turned to the next. He stepped 
closer to peer over the shoulder of a beautiful girl. She was reading 
"Euclid's Elements of Geometry," in Latin, and she turned the pages 
as swiftly as the other girl occupying her table, who was devouring 


"Paradise Lost." 


Dr. Mundson whispered to him: "If you do not believe that Ruth here 
is getting her Euclid, which she probably never saw before to-day, 
examine her from the book; that is, if you are a good enough Latin 


scholar." 


Ruth stopped her reading to talk to him, and, in a few minutes, had 
completely dumbfounded him with her pedantic replies, which fell 


from lips as luscious and unformed as an infant's. 


"Now," said Dr. Mundson, "test Rachael on her Milton. As far as she 
has read, she should not misquote a line, and her comments will 


probably prove her scholarly appreciation of Milton." 


Word for word, Rachael was able to give him "Paradise Lost" from 
memory, except the last four pages, which she had not read. Then, 
taking the book from him, she swept her eyes over these pages, 


returned the book to him, and quoted copiously and correctly. 


Dr. Mundson gloated triumphantly over his astonishment. "There, 
my friend. Could you now be satisfied with old-fashioned children 
who spend long, expensive years in getting an education? Of course, 
your children will not have the perfect brains of these, yet, 


developed under the Life Ray, they should have splendid mentality. 


"These children, through selective breeding, have brains that make 
everlasting records instantly. A page in a book, once seen, is 
indelibly retained by them, and understood. The same is true of a 
lecture, of an explanation given by a teacher, of even idle 
conversation. Any man or woman in this room should be able to 


repeat the most trivial conversation days old." 


"But what of the arts, Dr. Mundson? Surely even your supermen and 
women cannot instantly learn to paint a masterpiece or to guide their 
fingers and their brains through the intricacies of a difficult musical 


composition." 


"No?" His dark eyes glowed. "Come see!" 


Before they entered another wing of the building, they heard a violin 
being played masterfully. 


Dr. Mundson paused at the door. 


"So that you may understand what you shall see, let me remind you 
that the nerve impulses and the coordinating means in the human 
body are purely electrical. The world has not yet accepted my theory, 
but it will. Under superman's system of education, the instantaneous 
records made on the brain give immediate skill to the acting parts of 


the body. Accordingly, musicians are made over night." 


He threw open the door. Under a Life Ray projector, a beautiful, 
Juno-esque woman was playing a violin. Facing her, and with eyes 
fastened to hers, stood a young man, whose arms and slender fingers 
mimicked every motion she made. Presently she stopped playing and 
handed the violin to him. In her own masterly manner, he repeated 


the score she had played. 


"That is Eve," whispered Dr. Mundson. "I had selected her as 
Adam's wife. But he does not want her, the most brilliant woman of 


the New Race." 


Northwood gave the woman an appraising look. "Who wants a 


perfect woman? I don't blame Adam for preferring Athalia. But how 


is she teaching her pupil?" 


"Through thought vibration, which these perfect people have 
developed until they can record permanently the radioactive waves 


of the brains of others." 


Eve turned, caught Northwood's eyes in her magnetic blue gaze, and 
smiled as only a goddess can smile upon a mortal she has marked as 


her own. She came toward him with outflung hands. 


"So you have come!" Her vibrant contralto voice, like Adam's, held 
the birdlike, broken tremulo of a young child's. "I have been waiting 


for you, John Northwood." 


Her eyes, as blue and icy as Adam's, lingered long on him, until he 
flinched from their steely magnetism. She slipped her arm through 
his and drew him gently but firmly from the room, while Dr. 


Mundson stood gaping after them. 


They were on a flagged terrace arched with roses of gigantic size, 
which sent forth billows of sensuous fragrance. Eve led him to a 
white marble seat piled with silk cushions, on which she reclined her 


superb body, while she regarded him from narrowed lids. 


"I saw your picture that he televisioned to Athalia," she said. "What 
a botch Dr. Mundson has made of his mating." Her laugh rippled like 


falling water. "I want you, John Northwood!" 


Northwood started and blushed furiously. Smile dimples broke 


around her red, humid lips. 


"Ah, you're old-fashioned!" 


Her large, beautiful hand, fleshed more tenderly than any woman's 
hand he had ever seen, went out to him appealingly. "I can bring you 
amorous delight that your Athalia never could offer in her few years 


of youth. And I'll never grow old, John Northwood." 


She came closer until he could feel the fragrant warmth of her tawny, 
ribbon bound hair pulse against his face. In sudden panic he drew 
back. 


"But I am pledged to Athalia!" tumbled from him. "It is all a 


dreadful mistake, Eve. You and Adam were created for each other." 


"Hush!" The lightning that flashed from her blue eyes changed her 
from seductress to angry goddess. "Created for each other! Who 


wants a made-to-measure lover?" 


The luscious lips trembled slightly, and into the vivid eyes crept a 
suspicion of moisture. Eternal Eve's weapons! Northwood's 


handsome face relaxed with pity. 


"IT want you, John Northwood," she continued shamelessly. "Our 
love will be sublime." She leaned heavily against him, and her lips 
were like a blood red flower pressed against white satin. "Come, 


beloved, kiss me!" 


Northwood gasped and turned his head. "Don't, Eve!" 


"But a kiss from me will set you apart from all your generation, John 
Northwood, and you shall understand what no man of the Black Age 
could possibly fathom." 


Her hair had partly fallen from its ribbon bandage and poured its 
fragrant gold against his shoulder. 


"For God's sake, don't tempt me!" he groaned. "What do you mean?" 


"That mental and physical and spiritual contact with me will 
temporarily give you, a three-dimension creature, the power of the 


new sense, which your race will not have for fifty thousand years." 


White-lipped and trembling, he demanded: "Explain!" 


Eve smiled. "Have you not guessed that Adam has developed an 
additional sense? You've seen him vanish. He and I have the sixth 
sense of Time Perception—the new sense which enables us to 
penetrate what you of the Black Age call the Fourth Dimension. 
Even you whose mentalities are framed by three dimensions have 
this sixth sense instinct. Your very religion is based on it, for you 
believe that in another life you shall step into Time, or, as you call it, 
eternity." She leaned closer so that her hair brushed his cheek. "What 
is eternity, John Northwood? Is it not keeping forever ahead of the 
Destroyer? The future is eternal, for it is never reached. Adam and I, 
through our new sense which comprehends Time and Space, can 
vanish by stepping a few seconds into the future, the Fourth 
Dimension of Space. Death can never reach us, not even accidental 
death, unless that which causes death could also slip into the future, 


which is not yet possible." 


"But if the Fourth Dimension is future Time, why can one in the 
third dimension feel the touch of an unseen presence in the Fourth 


Dimension—hear his voice, even?" 


"Thought vibration. The touch is not really felt nor the voice heard: 
they are only imagined. The radioactive waves of the brain of even 
you Black Age people are swift enough to bridge Space and Time. 


And it is the mind that carries us beyond the third dimension." 


Her red mouth reached closer to him, her blue eyes touched hidden 
forces that slept in remote cells of his being. "You are going into 
Eternal Time, John Northwood, Eternity without beginning or end. 
You understand? You feel it? Comprehend it? Now for the contact— 


kiss me!" 


Northwood had seen Athalia vanish under Adam's kiss. Suddenly, in 
one mad burst of understanding, he leaned over to his magnificent 


temptress. 


For a split second he felt the sweet pressure of baby-soft lips, and 
then the atoms of his body seemed to fly asunder. Black chaos held 


him for a frightful moment before he felt sanity return. 


He was back on the terrace again, with Eve by his side. They were 
standing now. The world about him looked the same, yet there was a 


subtle change in everything. 


Eve laughed softly. "It is puzzling, isn't it? You're seeing everything 
as ina mirror. What was left before is now right. Only you and I are 
real. All else is but a vision, a dream. For now you and IJ are existing 
one minute in future time, or, more simply, we are in the Fourth 
Dimension. To everything in the third dimension, we are invisible. 


Let me show you that Dr. Mundson cannot see you." 


They went back to the room beyond the terrace. Dr. Mundson was 


not present. 


"There he goes down the jungle path," said Eve, looking out a 
window. She laughed. "Poor old fellow. The children of his genius 


are worrying him." 


They were standing in the recess formed by a bay window. Eve 
picked up his hand and laid it against her face, giving him the full, 
blasting glory of her smiling blue eyes. 


Northwood, looking away miserably, uttered a low cry. Coming over 
the field beyond were Adam and Athalia. By the trimming on the 
blue dress she wore, he could see that she was still in the Fourth 


Dimension, for he did not see her as a mirror image. 


A look of fear leaped to Eve's face. She clutched Northwood's arm, 


trembling. 


"I don't want Adam to see that I have passed you beyond," she 
gasped. "We are existing but one minute in the future. Always Adam 
and I have feared to pass too far beyond the sweetness of reality. But 
now, so that Adam may not see us, we shall step five minutes into 


what-is-yet-to-be. And even he, with all his power, cannot see into a 


future that is more distant than that in which he exists." 


She raised her humid lips to his. "Come, beloved." 


Northwood kissed her. Again came the moment of confusion, of the 
awful vacancy that was like death, and then he found himself and 
Eve in the laboratory, following Adam and Athalia down a long 
corridor. Athalia was crying and pleading frantically with Adam. 
Once she stopped and threw herself at his feet in a gesture of 
dramatic supplication, arms outflung, streaming eyes wide open with 


fear. 


Adam stooped and lifted her gently and continued on his way, 


supporting her against his side. 


Eve dug her fingers into Northwood's arm. Horror contorted her 


face, horror mixed with rage. 


"My mind hears what he is saying, understands the vile plan he has 
made, John Northwood. He is on his way to his laboratory to destroy 
not only you and most of these in New Eden, but me as well. He 


wants only Athalia." 


Striding forward like an avenging goddess, she pulled Northwood 


after her. 


"Hurry!" she whispered. "Remember, you and I are five minutes in 
the future, and Adam is only one. We are witnessing what will occur 
four minutes from now. We yet have time to reach the laboratory 
before him and be ready for him when he enters. And because he 
will have to go back to Present Time to do his work of destruction, I 
will be able to destroy him. Ah!" 


Fierce joy burned in her flashing blue eyes, and her slender nostrils 
quivered delicately. Northwood, peeping at her in horror, knew that 
no mercy could be expected of her. And when she stopped at a 

certain door and inserted a key, he remembered Athalia. What if she 


should enter with Adam in Present Time? 


They were inside Adam's laboratory, a huge apartment filled with 
queer apparatus and cages of live animals. The room was a strange 
paradox. Part of the equipment, the walls, and the floor was 
glistening with newness, and part was moulding with extreme age. 
The powers of disintegration that haunt a tropical forest seemed to 
be devouring certain spots of the room. Here, in the midst of bright 
marble, was a section of wall that seemed as old as the pyramids. 
The surface of the stone had an appalling mouldiness, as though it 


had been lifted from an ancient graveyard where it had lain in the 


festering ground for unwholesome centuries. 


Between cracks in this stained and decayed section of stone grew 
fetid moss that quivered with the microscopic organisms that infest 
age-rotten places. Sections of the flooring and woodwork also 
reeked with mustiness. In one dark, webby corner of the room lay a 
pile of bleached bones, still tinted with the ghastly grays and pinks 
of putrefaction. Northwood, overwhelmingly nauseated, withdrew 
his eyes from the bones, only to see, in another corner, a pile of 


worm-eaten clothing that lay on the floor in the outline of a man. 


Faint with the reek of ancient mustiness, Northwood retreated to the 


door, dizzy and staggering. 


"It sickens you," said Eve, "and it sickens me also, for death and 
decay are not pleasant. Yet Nature, left to herself, reduces all to this. 
Every grave that has yawned to receive its prey hides corruption no 
less shocking. Nature's forces of creation and destruction forever 
work in partnership. Never satisfied with her composition, she 
destroys and starts again, building, building towards the ultimate of 
perfection. Thus, it is natural that if Dr. Mundson isolated the Life 
Ray, Nature's supreme force of compensation, isolation of the Death 
Ray should closely follow. Adam, thirsting for power, has succeeded. 


A few sweeps of his unholy ray of decomposition will undo all Dr. 


Mundson's work in this valley and reduce it to a stinking holocaust 


of destruction. And the time for his striking has come!" 


She seized his face and drew it toward her. "Quick!" she said. "We'll 
have to go back to the third dimension. I could leave you safe in the 
fourth, but if anything should happen to me, you would be stranded 


forever in future time." 


She kissed his lips. In a moment, he was back in the old familiar 
world, where right is right and left is left. Again the subtle change 
wrought by Eve's magic lips had taken place. 


Eve went to a machine standing in a corner of the room. 


"Come here and get behind me, John Northwood. I want to test it 


before he enters." 


Northwood stood behind her shoulder. 


"Now watch!" she ordered. "I shall turn it on one of those cages of 


guinea pigs over there." 


She swung the projector around, pointed it at the cage of small, 
squealing animals, and threw a lever. Instantly a cone of black 


mephitis shot forth, a loathsome, bituminous stream of putrefaction 


that reeked of the grave and the cesspool, of the utmost reaches of 
decay before the dust accepts the disintegrated atoms. The first touch 
of seething, pitchy destruction brought screams of sudden agony 
from the guinea pigs, but the screams were cut short as the little 
animals fell in shocking, instant decay. The very cage which 
imprisoned them shriveled and retreated from the hellish, devouring 
breath that struck its noisome rot into the heart of the wood and the 


metal, reducing both to revolting ruin. 


Eve cut off the frightful power, and the black cone disappeared, 


leaving the room putrid with its defilement. 


"And Adam would do that to the world," she said, her blue eyes like 
electric-shot icicles. "He would do it to you, John Northwood—and 


to me!" Her full bosom strained under the passion beneath. 


"Listen!" She raised her hand warningly. "He comes! The destroyer 


comes!" 


A hand was at the door. Eve reached for the lever, and, the same 


moment, Northwood leaned over her imploringly. 


"If Athalia is with him!" he gasped. "You will not harm her?" 


A wild shriek at the door, a slight scuffle, and then the doorknob was 


wrenched as though two were fighting over it. 


"For God's sake, Eve!" implored Northwood. "Wait! Wait!" 


"No! She shall die, too. You love her!" 


Icy, cruel eyes cut into him, and a new-fleshed hand tried to push 
him aside. The door was straining open. A beloved voice shrieked. 


"John!" 


Eve and Northwood both leaped for the lever. Under her tender 
white flesh she was as strong as a man. In the midst of the struggle, 
her red, humid lips approached his—closer. Closer. Their merest 
pressure would thrust him into Future Time, where the laboratory 
and all it contained would be but a shadow, and where he would be 


helpless to interfere with her terrible will. 


He saw the door open and Adam stride into the room. Behind him, 


lying prone in the hall where she had probably fainted, was Athalia. 


IMAGEDESCRIPTION 


In a mad burst of strength he touched the lever together with Eve. 


The projector, belching forth its stinking breath of corruption swung 
in a mad arc over the ceiling, over the walls—and then straight at 
Adam. 


IMAGEDESCRIPTION 


Then, quicker than thought, came the accident. Eve, attempting to 
throw Northwood off, tripped, fell half over the machine, and, with a 
short scream of despair, dropped into the black path of destruction. 


Northwood paused, horrified. The Death Ray was pointed at an inner 


wall of the room, which, even as he looked, crumbled and 


disappeared, bringing down upon him dust more foul than any 
obscenity the bowels of the earth might yield. In an instant the black 
cone ate through the outer parts of the building, where crashing 
stone and screams that were more horrible because of their shortness 


followed the ruin that swept far into the fair reaches of the valley. 


The paralyzing odor of decay took his breath, numbed his muscles, 
until, of all that huge building, the wall behind him and one small 
section of the room by the doorway alone remained whole. He was 
trying to nerve himself to reach for the lever close to that quiet 
formless thing still partly draped over the machine, when a faint 
sound in the door electrified him. At first, he dared not look, but his 


own name, spoken almost in a gasp, gave him courage. 


Athalia lay on the floor, apparently untouched. 


He jerked the lever violently before running to her, exultant with the 
knowledge that his own efforts to keep the ray from the door had 


saved her. 


"And you're not hurt!" He gathered her close. 


"John! I saw it get Adam." She pointed to a new mound of mouldy 


clothes on the floor. "Oh, it is hideous for me to be so glad, but he 


was going to destroy everything and everyone except me. He made 


the ray projector for that one purpose." 


Northwood looked over the pile of putrid ruins which a few minutes 


ago had been a building. There was not a wall left intact. 


"His intention is accomplished, Athalia," he said sadly. "Let's get out 


before more stones fall." 


In a moment they were in the open. An ominous stillness seemed to 
grip the very air—the awful silence of the polar wastes which lay not 


far beyond the mountains. 


"How dark it is, John!" cried Athalia. "Dark and cold!" 


"The sunshine projector!" gasped Northwood. "It must have been 


destroyed. Look, dearest! The golden light has disappeared." 


"And the warm air of the valley will lift immediately. That means a 
polar blizzard." She shuddered and clung closer to him. "I've seen 


Antarctic storms, John. They're death." 


Northwood avoided her eyes. "There's the sun-ship. We'll give the 
ruins the once over in case there are any survivors; then we'll save 


ourselves." 


Even a cursory examination of the mouldy piles of stone and dust 
convinced them that there could be no survivors. The ruins looked as 
though they had lain in those crumbling piles for centuries. 
Northwood, smothering his repugnance, stepped among them— 
among the green, slimy stones and the unspeakable revolting debris, 
staggering back and faint and shocked when he came upon dust that 


was once human. 


"God!" he groaned, hands over eyes. "We're alone, Athalia! Alone in 
a charnal house. The laboratory housed the entire population, didn't 


it?" 


"Yes. Needing no sleep nor food, we did not need houses. We all 
worked here, under Dr. Mundson's generalship, and, lately under 


Adam's, like a little band of soldiers fighting for a great cause." 


"Let's go to the sun-ship, dearest." 


"But Daddy Mundson was in the library," sobbed Athalia. "Let's look 


for him a little longer." 


Sudden remembrance came to Northwood. "No, Athalia! He left the 
library. I saw him go down the jungle path several minutes before I 


and Eve went to Adam's laboratory." 


"Then he might be safe!" Her eyes danced. "He might have gone to 
the sun-ship." 


Shivering, she slumped against him. "Oh, John! I'm cold." 


Her face was blue. Northwood jerked off his coat and wrapped it 
around her, taking the intense cold against his unprotected shoulders. 
The low, gray sky was rapidly darkening, and the feeble light of the 
sun could scarcely pierce the clouds. It was disturbing to know that 


even the summer temperature in the Antarctic was far below zero. 


"Come, girl," said Northwood gravely. "Hurry! It's snowing." 


They started to run down the road through the narrow strip of jungle. 
The Death Ray had cut huge swathes in the tangle of trees and vines, 
and now areas of heaped débris, livid with the colors of recent decay, 
exhaled a mephitic humidity altogether alien to the snow that fell in 
soft, slow flakes. Each hesitated to voice the new fear: had the sun- 


ship been destroyed? 


By the time they reached the open field, the snow stung their flesh 
like sharp needles, but it was not yet thick enough to hide from them 


a hideous fact. 


The sun-ship was gone. 


It might have occupied one of several black, foul areas on the green 
grass, where the searching Death Ray had made the very soil putrefy, 


and the rocks crumble into shocking dust. 


Northwood snatched Athalia to him, too full of despair to speak. A 
sudden terrific flurry of snow whirled around them, and they were 
almost blown from their feet by the icy wind that tore over the 


unprotected field. 


"It won't be long," said Athalia faintly. "Freezing doesn't hurt, John, 


dear." 


"It isn't fair, Athalia! There never would have been such a marriage 


as ours. Dr. Mundson searched the world to bring us together." 


"For scientific experiment!" she sobbed. "I'd rather die, John. I want 
an old-fashioned home, a Black Age family. I want to grow old with 
you and leave the earth to my children. Or else I want to die here 
now under the kind, white blanket the snow is already spreading 


over us." She drooped in his arms. 


Clinging together, they stood in the howling wind, looking at each 


other hungrily, as though they would snatch from death this one last 
picture of the other. 


Northwood's freezing lips translated some of the futile words that 
crowded against them. "I love you because you are not perfect. I hate 


perfection!" 


"Yes. Perfection is the only hopeless state, John. That is why Adam 
wanted to destroy, so that he might build again." 


They were sitting in the snow now, for they were very tired. The 
storm began whistling louder, as though it were only a few feet 


above their heads. 


"That sounds almost like the sun-ship," said Athalia drowsily. 


"It's only the wind. Hold your face down so it won't strike your flesh 


so cruelly." 


"I'm not suffering. I'm getting warm again." She smiled at him 


sleepily. 


Little icicles began to form on their clothing, and the powdery snow 


frosted their uncovered hair. 


Suddenly came a familiar voice: "Ach Gott!" 


Dr. Mundson stood before them, covered with snow until he looked 


like a polar bear. 


"Get up!" he shouted. "Quick! To the sun-ship!" 


He seized Athalia and jerked her to her feet. She looked at him 
sleepily for a moment, and then threw herself at him and hugged him 


frantically. 


"You're not dead?" 


Taking each by the arm, he half dragged them to the sun-ship, which 
had landed only a few feet away. In a few minutes he had hot brandy 


for them. 


While they sipped greedily, he talked, between working the sun- 


ship's controls. 


"No, I wouldn't say it was a lucky moment that drew me to the sun- 
ship. When I saw Eve trying to charm John, I had what you 
American slangists call a hunch, which sent me to the sun-ship to get 
it off the ground so that Adam couldn't commandeer it. And what is a 


hunch but a mental penetration into the Fourth Dimension?" For a 


long moment, he brooded, absent-minded. "I was in the air when the 
black ray, which I suppose is Adam's deviltry, began to destroy 
everything it touched. From a safe elevation I saw it wreck all my 
work." A sudden spasm crossed his face. "I've flown over the entire 


valley. We're the only survivors—thank God!" 


"And so at last you confess that it is not well to tamper with human 


life?" Northwood, warmed with hot brandy, was his old self again. 


"Oh, I have not altogether wasted my efforts. I went to elaborate 
pains to bring together a perfect man and a perfect woman of what 


Adam called our Black Age." He smiled at them whimsically. 


"And who can say to what extent you have thus furthered natural 
evolution?" Northwood slipped his arm around Athalia. "Our 


children might be more than geniuses, Doctor!" 


Dr. Mundson nodded his huge, shaggy head gravely. 


"The true instinct of a Creature of the Light," he declared. 
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Many of my readers will remember the mysterious radio messages 
which were heard by both amateur and professional short wave 
operators during the nights of the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of 
last September, and even more will remember the astounding 
discovery made by Professor Montescue of the Lick Observatory on 
the night of September twenty-fifth. At the time, some inspired 
writers tried to connect the two events, maintaining that the 
discovery of the fact that the earth had a new satellite coincident 
with the receipt of the mysterious messages was evidence that the 
new planetoid was inhabited and that the messages were attempts on 


the part of the inhabitants to communicate with us. 


The fact that the messages were on a lower wave length than any 
receiver then in existence could receive with any degree of clarity, 
and the additional fact that they appeared to come from an immense 
distance lent a certain air of plausibility to these ebullitions in the 
Sunday magazine sections. For some weeks the feature writers 
harped on the subject, but the hurried construction of new receivers 
which would work on a lower wave length yielded no results, and 
the solemn pronouncements of astronomers to the effect that the new 
celestial body could by no possibility have an atmosphere on 
account of its small size finally put an end to the talk. So the matter 


lapsed into oblivion. 


While quite a few people will remember the two events I have noted, 
I doubt whether there are five hundred people alive who will 
remember anything at all about the disappearance of Dr. Livermore 
of the University of Calvada on September twenty-third. He was a 
man of some local prominence, but he had no more than a local 
fame, and few papers outside of California even noted the event in 
their columns. I do not think that anyone ever tried to connect up his 
disappearance with the radio messages or the discovery of the new 
earthly satellite; yet the three events were closely bound up together, 
and but for the Doctor's disappearance, the other two would never 


have happened. 


Dr. Livermore taught physics at Calvada, or at least he taught the 
subject when he remembered that he had a class and felt like 
teaching. His students never knew whether he would appear at class 
or not; but he always passed everyone who took his courses and so, 
of course, they were always crowded. The University authorities 
used to remonstrate with him, but his ability as a research worker 
was so well known and recognized that he was allowed to go about 
as he pleased. He was a bachelor who lived alone and who had no 


interests in life, so far as anyone knew, other than his work. 


I first made contact with him when I was a freshman at Calvada, and 


for some unknown reason he took a liking to me. My father had 


insisted that I follow in his footsteps as an electrical engineer; as he 
was paying my bills, I had to make a show at studying engineering 
while I clandestinely pursued my hobby, literature. Dr. Livermore's 
courses were the easiest in the school and they counted as science, so 
I regularly registered for them, cut them, and attended a class in 
literature as an auditor. The Doctor used to meet me on the campus 
and laughingly scold me for my absence, but he was really in 
sympathy with my ambition and he regularly gave me a passing 
mark and my units of credit without regard to my attendance, or, 


rather, lack of it. 


When I graduated from Calvada I was theoretically an electrical 
engineer. Practically I had a pretty good knowledge of contemporary 
literature and knew almost nothing about my so-called profession. I 
stalled around Dad's office for a few months until I landed a job as a 
cub reporter on the San Francisco Graphic and then I quit him cold. 
When the storm blew over, Dad admitted that you couldn't make a 
silk purse out of a sow's ear and agreed with a grunt to my new line 
of work. He said that I would probably be a better reporter than an 
engineer because I couldn't by any possibility be a worse one, and let 
it go at that. However, all this has nothing to do with the story. It just 
explains how I came to be acquainted with Dr. Livermore, in the first 
place, and why he sent for me on September twenty-second, in the 


second place. 


The morning of the twenty-second the City Editor called me in and 
asked me if I knew "Old Liverpills." 


"He says that he has a good story ready to break but he won't talk to 
anyone but you," went on Barnes. "I offered to send out a good man, 
for when Old Liverpills starts a story it ought to be good, but all I 
got was a high powered bawling out. He said that he would talk to 
you or no one and would just as soon talk to no one as to me any 
longer. Then he hung up. You'd better take a run out to Calvada and 
see what he has to say. I can have a good man rewrite your drivel 


when you get back." 


I was more or less used to that sort of talk from Barnes so I paid no 
attention to it. I drove my flivver down to Calvada and asked for the 


Doctor. 


"Dr. Livermore?" said the bursar. "Why, he hasn't been around here 
for the last ten months. This is his sabbatical year and he is spending 
it on a ranch he owns up at Hat Creek, near Mount Lassen. You'll 


have to go there if you want to see him." 


I knew better than to report back to Barnes without the story, so there 
was nothing to it but to drive up to Hat Creek, and a long, hard drive 


it was. I made Redding late that night; the next day I drove on to 


Burney and asked for directions to the Doctor's ranch. 


"So you're going up to Doc Livermore's, are you?" asked the 


Postmaster, my informant. "Have you got an invitation?" 


I assured him that I had. 


"It's a good thing," he replied, "because he don't allow anyone on his 
place without one. I'd like to go up there myself and see what's going 
on, but I don't want to get shot at like old Pete Johnson did when he 
tried to drop in on the Doc and pay him a little call. There's 


something mighty funny going on up there." 


Naturally I tried to find out what was going on but evidently the 
Postmaster, who was also the express agent, didn't know. All he 
could tell me was that a "lot of junk" had come for the Doctor by 
express and that a lot more had been hauled in by truck from 
Redding. 


"What kind of junk?" I asked him. 


"Almost everything, Bub: sheet steel, machinery, batteries, cases of 
glass, and Lord knows what all. It's been going on ever since he 


landed there. He has a bunch of Indians working for him and he 


don't let a white man on the place." 


Forced to be satisfied with this meager information, I started old 
Lizzie and lit out for the ranch. After I had turned off the main trail I 
met no one until the ranch house was in sight. As I rounded a bend in 
the road which brought me in sight of the building, I was forced to 
put on my brakes at top speed to avoid running into a chain which 
was stretched across the road. An Indian armed with a Winchester 
rifle stood behind it, and when I stopped he came up and asked my 


business. 


"My business is with Dr. Livermore," I said tartly. 


"You got letter?" he inquired. 


"No," I answered. 


"No ketchum letter, no ketchum Doctor," he replied, and walked 


stolidly back to his post. 


"This is absurd," I shouted, and drove Lizzie up to the chain. I saw 
that it was merely hooked to a ring at the end, and I climbed out and 
started to take it down. A thirty-thirty bullet embedded itself in the 


post an inch or two from my head, and I changed my mind about 


taking down that chain. 


"No ketchum letter, no ketchum Doctor," said the Indian laconically 


as he pumped another shell into his gun. 


I was balked, until I noticed a pair of telephone wires running from 


the house to the tree to which one end of the chain was fastened. 


"Is that a telephone to the house?" I demanded. 


The Indian grunted an assent. 


"Dr. Livermore telephoned me to come and see him," I said. "Can't I 


call him up and see if he still wants to see me?" 


The Indian debated the question with himself for a minute and then 
nodded a doubtful assent. I cranked the old coffee mill type of 
telephone which I found, and presently heard the voice of Dr. 


Livermore. 


"This is Tom Faber, Doctor," I said. "The Graphic sent me up to get 
a story from you, but there's an Indian here who started to murder 


me when I tried to get past your barricade." 


"Good for him," chuckled the Doctor. "I heard the shot, but didn't 


know that he was shooting at you. Tell him to talk to me." 


The Indian took the telephone at my bidding and listened for a 


minute. 


"You go in," he agreed when he hung up the receiver. 


He took down the chain and I drove on up to the house, to find the 


Doctor waiting for me on the veranda. 


"Hello, Tom," he greeted me heartily. "So you had trouble with my 
guard, did you?" 


"I nearly got murdered," I said ruefully. 


"I expect that Joe would have drilled you if you had tried to force 
your way in," he remarked cheerfully. "I forgot to tell him that you 
were coming to-day. I told him you would be here yesterday, but 
yesterday isn't to-day to that Indian. I wasn't sure you would get here 
at all, in point of fact, for I didn't know whether that old fool I talked 
to in your office would send you or some one else. If anyone else 
had been sent, he would have never got by Joe, I can tell you. Come 


in. Where's your bag?" 


"T haven't one," I replied. "I went to Calvada yesterday to see you, 


and didn't know until I got there that you were up here." 


The Doctor chuckled. 


"I guess I forgot to tell where I was," he said. "That man I talked to 
got me so mad that I hung up on him before I told him. It doesn't 
matter, though. I can dig you up a new toothbrush, and I guess you 


can make out with that. Come in." 


I followed him into the house, and he showed me a room fitted with 


a crude bunk, a washstand, a bowl and a pitcher. 


"You won't have many luxuries here, Tom," he said, "but you won't 
need to stay here for more than a few days. My work is done: I am 
ready to start. In fact, I would have started yesterday instead of to- 
day, had you arrived. Now don't ask any questions; it's nearly lunch 


time." 


"What's the story, Doctor?" I asked after lunch as I puffed one of his 
excellent cigars. "And why did you pick me to tell it to?" 


"For several reasons," he replied, ignoring my first question. "In the 
first place, I like you and I think that you can keep your mouth shut 


until you are told to open it. In the second place, I have always found 


that you had the gift of vision or imagination and have the ability to 
believe. In the third place, you are the only man I know who had the 
literary ability to write up a good story and at the same time has the 
scientific background to grasp what it is all about. Understand that 
unless I have your promise not to write this story until I tell you that 


you can, not a word will I tell you." 


I reflected for a moment. The Graphic would expect the story when I 
got back, but on the other hand I knew that unless I gave the desired 


promise, the Doctor wouldn't talk. 


"All right," I assented, "I'll promise." 


"Good!" he replied. "In that case, I'll tell you all about it. No doubt 
you, like the rest of the world, think that I'm crazy?" 


"Why, not at all," I stammered. In point of fact, I had often harbored 


such a suspicion. 


"Oh, that's all right," he went on cheerfully. "I am crazy, crazy as a 
loon, which, by the way, is a highly sensible bird with a well 
balanced mentality. There is no doubt that I am crazy, but my 


craziness 1s not of the usual type. Mine is the insanity of genius." 


He looked at me sharply as he spoke, but long sessions at poker in 
the San Francisco Press Club had taught me how to control my facial 
muscles, and I never batted an eye. He seemed satisfied, and went 


on. 


"From your college work you are familiar with the laws of 
magnetism," he said. "Perhaps, considering just what your college 
career really was, I might better say that you are supposed to be 


familiar with them." 


I joined with him in his laughter. 


"It won't require a very deep knowledge to follow the thread of my 
argument," he went on. "You know, of course, that the force of 
magnetic attraction is inversely proportional to the square of the 
distances separating the magnet and the attracted particles, and also 
that each magnetized particle had two poles, a positive and a 
negative pole, or a north pole and a south pole, as they are usually 


called?" 


I nodded. 


"Consider for a moment that the laws of magnetism, insofar as 


concerns the relation between distance and power of attraction, are 


exactly matched by the laws of gravitation." 


"But there the similarity between the two forces ends," I interrupted. 


"But there the similarity does not end," he said sharply. "That is the 
crux of the discovery which I have made: that magnetism and 
gravity are one and the same, or, rather, that the two are separate, but 
similar manifestations of one force. The parallel between the two 
grows closer with each succeeding experiment. You know, for 
example, that each magnetized particle has two poles. Similarly each 
gravitized particle, to coin a new word, had two poles, one positive 
and one negative. Every particle on the earth is so oriented that the 
negative poles point toward the positive center of the earth. This is 


what causes the commonly known phenomena of gravity or weight." 


"I can prove the fallacy of that in a moment," I retorted. 


"There are none so blind as those who will not see," he quoted with 
an icy smile. "I can probably predict your puerile argument, but go 


ahead and present it." 


‘If two magnets are placed so that the north pole of one is in 
juxtaposition to the south pole of the other, they attract one another," 


I said. "If the position of the magnets be reversed so that the two 


similar poles are opposite, they will repel. If your theory were 


correct, a man standing on his head would fall off the earth." 


"Exactly what I expected," he replied. "Now let me ask you a 
question. Have you ever seen a small bar magnet placed within the 
field of attraction of a large electromagnet? Of course you have, and 
you have noticed that, when the north pole of the bar magnet was 
pointed toward the electromagnet, the bar was attracted. However, 
when the bar was reversed and the south pole pointed toward the 
electromagnet, the bar was still attracted. You doubtless remember 


that experiment." 


"But in that case the magnetism of the electromagnet was so large 


that the polarity of the small magnet was reversed!" I cried. 


"Exactly, and the field of gravity of the earth is so great compared to 
the gravity of a man that when he stands on his head, his polarity is 


instantly reversed." 


I nodded. His explanation was too logical for me to pick a flaw in it. 


"If that same bar magnet were held in the field of the electromagnet 
with its north pole pointed toward the magnet and then, by the action 


of some outside force of sufficient power, its polarity were reversed, 


the bar would be repelled. If the magnetism were neutralized and 
held exactly neutral, it would be neither repelled nor attracted, but 


would act only as the force of gravity impelled it. Is that clear?" 


"Perfectly," I assented. 


"That, then, paves the way for what I have to tell you. I have 
developed an electrical method of neutralizing the gravity of a body 
while it is within the field of the earth, and also, by a slight 


extension, a method of entirely reversing its polarity." 


I nodded calmly. 


"Do you realize what this means?" he cried. 


"No," I replied, puzzled by his great excitement. 


"Man alive," he cried, "1t means that the problem of aerial flight is 
entirely revolutionized, and that the era of interplanetary travel is at 
hand! Suppose that I construct an airship and then render it neutral to 
gravity. It would weigh nothing, absolutely nothing! The tiniest 
propeller would drive it at almost incalculable speed with a 
minimum consumption of power, for the only resistance to its 


motion would be the resistance of the air. If I were to reverse the 


polarity, it would be repelled from the earth with the same force with 
which it is now attracted, and it would rise with the same 
acceleration as a body falls toward the earth. It would travel to the 


moon in two hours and forty minutes." 


"Air resistance would—" 


"There is no air a few miles from the earth. Of course, I do not mean 
that such a craft would take off from the earth and land on the moon 
three hours later. There are two things which would interfere with 
that. One is the fact that the propelling force, the gravity of the earth, 
would diminish as the square of the distance from the center of the 
earth, and the other is that when the band of neutral attraction, or 
rather repulsion, between the earth and the moon had been reached, 
it would be necessary to decelerate so as to avoid a smash on 
landing. I have been over the whole thing and I find that it would 
take twenty-nine hours and fifty-two minutes to make the whole trip. 
The entire thing is perfectly possible. In fact, I have asked you here 


to witness and report the first interplanetary trip to be made." 


"Have you constructed such a device?" I cried. 


"My space ship 1s finished and ready for your inspection," he 


replied. "If you will come with me, I will show it to you." 


Hardly knowing what to believe, I followed him from the house and 
to a huge barnlike structure, over a hundred feet high, which stood 
nearby. He opened the door and switched on a light, and there before 
me stood what looked at first glance to be a huge artillery shell, but 
of a size larger than any ever made. It was constructed of sheet steel, 
and while the lower part was solid, the upper sections had huge glass 
windows set in them. On the point was a mushroom shaped 
protuberance. It measured perhaps fifty feet in diameter and was one 
hundred and forty feet high, the Doctor informed me. A ladder led 


from the floor to a door about fifty feet from the ground. 


I followed the Doctor up the ladder and into the space flier. The door 
led us into a comfortable living room through a double door 


arrangement. 


"The whole hull beneath us," explained the Doctor, "is filled with 
batteries and machinery except for a space in the center, where a 
shaft leads to a glass window in the bottom so that I can see behind 
me, so to speak. The space above is filled with storerooms and the 
air purifying apparatus. On this level is my bedroom, kitchen, and 
other living rooms, together with a laboratory and an observatory. 
There is a central control room located on an upper level, but it need 
seldom be entered, for the craft can be controlled by a system of 


relays from this room or from any other room in the ship. I suppose 


that you are more or less familiar with imaginative stories of 


interplanetary travel?" 


I nodded an assent. 


"In that case there is no use in going over the details of the air 
purifying and such matters," he said. "The story writers have worked 
out all that sort of thing in great detail, and there is nothing novel in 
my arrangements. I carry food and water for six months and air 
enough for two months by constant renovating. Have you any 


question you wish to ask?" 


"One objection I have seen frequently raised to the idea of 
interplanetary travel is that the human body could not stand the rapid 
acceleration which would be necessary to attain speed enough to 


ever get anywhere. How do you overcome this?" 


"My dear boy, who knows what the human body can stand? When 
the locomotive was first invented learned scientists predicted that the 
limit of speed was thirty miles an hour, as the human body could not 
stand a higher speed. To-day the human body stands a speed of three 
hundred and sixty miles an hour without ill effects. At any rate, on 
my first trip I intend to take no chances. We know that the body can 


stand an acceleration of thirty-two feet per second without trouble. 


That is the rate of acceleration due to gravity and 1s the rate at which 
a body increases speed when it falls. This is the acceleration which I 


will use. 


"Remember that the space traveled by a falling body in a vacuum is 
equal to one half the acceleration multiplied by the square of the 
elapsed time. The moon, to which I intend to make my first trip, is 
only 280,000 miles, or 1,478,400,000 feet, from us. With an 
acceleration of thirty-two feet per second, I would pass the moon 
two hours and forty minutes after leaving the earth. If I later take 
another trip, say to Mars, I will have to find a means of increasing 
my acceleration, possibly by the use of the rocket principle. Then 


will be time enough to worry about what my body will stand." 


A short calculation verified the figures the Doctor had given me, and 


I stood convinced. 


"Are you really going?" I asked. 


"Most decidedly. To repeat, I would have started yesterday, had you 
arrived. As it is, I am ready to start at once. We will go back to the 
house for a few minutes while I show you the location of an 
excellent telescope through which you may watch my progress, and 


instruct you in the use of an ultra-short-wave receiver which I am 


confident will pierce the Heaviside layer. With this I will keep in 
communication with you, although I have made no arrangements for 
you to send messages to me on this trip. I intend to go to the moon 
and land. I will take atmosphere samples through an air port and, if 
there is an atmosphere which will support life, I will step out on the 


surface. If there is not, I will return to the earth." 


A few minutes was enough for me to grasp the simple manipulations 
which I would have to perform, and I followed him again to the 


space flier. 


"How are you going to get it out?" I asked. 


"Watch," he said. 


He worked some levers and the roof of the barn folded back, leaving 
the way clear for the departure of the huge projectile. I followed him 
inside and he climbed the ladder. 


"When I shut the door, go back to the house and test the radio," he 
directed. 


The door clanged shut and I hastened into the house. His voice came 


plainly enough. I went back to the flier and waved him a final 


farewell, which he acknowledged through a window; then I returned 
to the receiver. A loud hum filled the air, and suddenly the projectile 
rose and flew out through the open roof, gaining speed rapidly until 


it was a mere speck in the sky. 


IMAGEDESCRIPTION 


It vanished. I had no trouble in picking him up with the telescope. In 


fact, I could see the Doctor through one of the windows. 


"I have passed beyond the range of the atmosphere, Tom," came his 
voice over the receiver, "and I find that everything is going exactly 
as it should. I feel no discomfort, and my only regret is that I did not 
install a transmitter in the house so that you could talk to me; but 
there is no real necessity for it. lam going to make some 
observations now, but I will call you again with a report of progress 


in half-an-hour." 


For the rest of the afternoon and all of that night I received his 
messages regularly, but with the coming of daylight they began to 
fade. By nine o'clock I could get only a word here and there. By 
noon I could hear nothing. I went to sleep hoping that the night 
would bring better reception, nor was I disappointed. About eight 
o'clock I received a message, rather faintly, but none the less 


distinctly. 


"I regret more than ever that I did not install a transmitter so that I 
could learn from you whether you are receiving my messages," his 
voice said faintly. "I have no idea of whether you can hear me or not, 
but I will keep on repeating this message every hour while my 


battery holds out. It is now thirty hours since I left the earth and I 


should be on the moon, according to my calculations. But I am not, 
and never will be. I am caught at the neutral point where the gravity 


of the earth and the moon are exactly equal. 


"T had relied on my momentum to carry me over this point. Once 
over it, I expected to reverse my polarity and fall on the moon. My 
momentum did not do so. If I keep my polarity as it was when left 
the earth, both the earth and the moon repel me. If I reverse it, they 
both attract me, and again I cannot move. If I had equipped my space 
flier with a rocket so that I could move a few miles, or even a few 
feet, from the dead line, I could proceed, but I did not do so, and I 
cannot move forward or back. Apparently I am doomed to stay here 
until my air gives out. Then my body, entombed in my space ship, 
will endlessly circle the earth as a satellite until the end of time. 
There is no hope for me, for long before a duplicate of my device 
equipped with rockets could be constructed and come to my rescue, 
my air would be exhausted. Good-by, Tom. You may write your 
story as soon as you wish. I will repeat my message in one hour. 
Good-by!" 


At nine and at ten o'clock the message was repeated. At eleven it 
started again but after a few sentences the sound suddenly ceased 
and the receiver went dead. I thought that the fault was with the 


receiver and I toiled feverishly the rest of the night, but without 


result. I learned later that the messages heard all over the world 


ceased at the same hour. 


The next morning Professor Montescue announced his discovery of 


the world's new satellite. 


#13 Mad Music, by Anthony Pelcher: 


The sixty stories of the perfectly constructed colossus building had 
mysteriously crashed! What was the connection between this 


catastrophe and the weird strains of the mad musician's violin? 
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Warnings: 


To the accompaniment of a crashing roar, not unlike rumbling 
thunder, the proud Colossus Building, which a few minutes before 
had reared its sixty stories of artistic architecture towards the blue 
dome of the sky, crashed in a rugged, dusty heap of stone, brick, 
cement and mortar. The steel framework, like the skeleton of some 
prehistoric monster, still reared to dizzy heights but in a bent and 


twisted shape of grotesque outline. 


The sixty stories of the perfectly constructed Colossus building had 
mysteriously crashed! What was the connection between this 


catastrophe and the weird strains of the Mad Musician's violin? 


No one knew how many lives were snuffed out in the avalanche. 


As the collapse occurred in the early dawn it was not believed the 
death list would be large. It was admitted, however, that autos, cabs 
and surface cars may have been caught under the falling rock. One 
train was known to have been wrecked in the subway due to a cave- 


in from the surface under the ragged mountain of debris. 


The litter fairly filled a part of Times Square, the most congested 
cross-roads on God's footstool. Straggling brick and rock had rolled 
across the street to the west and had crashed into windows and doors 


of innocent small tradesmen's shops. 


A few minutes after the crash a mad crowd of people had piled from 
subway exits as far away as Penn Station and Columbus Circle and 
from cross streets. These milled about, gesticulating and shouting 
hysterically. All neighboring police stations were hard put to handle 


the growing mob. 


Hundreds of dead and maimed were being carried to the surface 
from the wrecked train in the subway. Trucks and cabs joined the 
ambulance crews in the work of transporting these to morgues and 
hospitals. As the morning grew older and the news of the disaster 
spread, more milling thousands tried to crowd into the square. Many 
were craning necks hopelessly on the outskirts of the throng, blocks 


away, trying vainly to get a view of what lay beyond. 


The fire department and finally several companies of militia joined 
the police in handling the crowd. Newsies, never asleep, yowled 


their "Wuxtras" and made much small money. 


The newspapers devoted solid pages in attempting to describe what 
had happened. Nervously, efficient reporters had written and written, 
using all their best adjectives and inventing new ones in attempts to 


picture the crash and the hysterics which followed. 


When the excitement was at its height a middle-aged man, bleeding 


at the head, clothes torn and dusty, staggered into the West 47th 


street police station. He found a lone sergeant at the desk. 


The police sergeant jumped to his feet as the bedraggled man entered 


and stumbled to a bench. 


"I'm Pat Brennan, street floor watchman of the Colossus," he said. "I 
ran for it. I got caught in the edge of the wreck and a brick clipped 
me. I musta been out for some time. When I came around I looked 
back just once at the wreck and then I beat it over here. Phone my 


boss." 


"T'll let you phone your boss," said the sergeant, "but first tell me just 


what happened." 


"Earthquake, I guess. I saw the floor heaving in waves. Glass was 
crashing and falling into the street. All windows in the arcade 
buckled, either in or out. I ran into the street and looked up. God, 
what a sight! The building from sidewalk to towers was rocking and 
waving and twisting and buckling and I saw it was bound to 
crumple, so I lit out and ran. I heard a roar like all Hell broke loose 


and then something nicked me and my light went out." 


"How many got caught in the building?" 


"Nobody got out but me, I guess. There weren't many tenants. The 
building is all rented, but not everybody had moved in yet and those 
as had didn't spend their nights there. There was a watchman for 
every five stories. An engineer and his crew. Three elevator 
operators had come in. There was no names of tenants in or out on 


my book after 4 A.M. The crash musta come about 6. That's all." 


Throughout the country the news of the crash was received with 
great interest and wonderment, but in one small circle it caused 
absolute consternation. That was in the offices of the Muller 
Construction Company, the builders of the Colossus. Jason V. 
Linane, chief engineer of the company, was in conference with its 


president, James J. Muller. 


Muller sat with his head in his hands, and his face wore an 
expression of a man in absolute anguish. Linane was pacing the 
floor, a wild expression in his eyes, and at times he muttered and 


mumbled under his breath. 


In the other offices the entire force from manager to office boys was 
hushed and awed, for they had seen the expressions on the faces of 
the heads of the concern when they stalked into the inner office that 


morning. 


Muller finally looked up, rather hopelessly, at Linane. 


"Unless we can prove that the crash was due to some circumstance 
over which we had no control, we are ruined," he said, and there 


actually were tears in his eyes. 


"No doubt about that," agreed Linane, "but I can swear that the 
Colossus went up according to specifications and that every ounce 
and splinter of material was of the best. The workmanship was 
faultless. We have built scores of the biggest blocks in the world and 
of them all this Colossus was the most perfect. I had prided myself 
on it. Muller, it was perfection. I simply cannot account for it. I 
cannot. It should have stood up for thousands of years. The 
foundation was solid rock. It positively was not an earthquake. No 
other building in the section was even jarred. No other earthquake 
was ever localized to one half block of the earth's crust, and we can 
positively eliminate an earthquake or an explosion as the possible 
cause. I am sure we are not to blame, but we will have to find the 


exact cause." 


"If there was some flaw?" questioned Muller, although he knew the 


answer. 


"If there was some flaw, then we're sunk. The newspapers are 


already clamoring for probes, of us, of the building, of the owners 
and everybody and everything. We have got to have something 
damned plausible when we go to bat on this proposition or every 


dollar we have in the world will have to be paid out." 


"That is not all," said Muller: "not only will we be penniless, but we 
may have to go to jail and we will never be able to show our faces in 
reputable business circles again. Who was the last to go over that 
building?" 


"I sent Teddy Jenks. He is a cub and is swell headed and too big for 
his pants, but I would bank my life on his judgment. He has the 
judgment of a much older man and I would also bank my life and 
reputation on his engineering skill and knowledge. He pronounced 


the building positively O.K.—100 per cent." 


"Where is Jenks?" 


"He will be here as soon as his car can drive down from Tarrytown. 


He should be here now." 


As they talked Jenks, the youngest member of the engineering force, 
entered. He entered like a whirlwind. He threw his hat on the floor 


and drew out a drawer of a cabinet. He pulled out the plans for the 


Colossus, big blue prints, some of them yards in extent, and threw 
them on the floor. Then he dropped to his knees and began poring 


over them. 


"This is a hell of a time for you to begin getting around," exploded 


Muller. "What were you doing, cabareting all night?" 


"It sure is terrible—awful," said Jenks, half to himself. 


"Answer me," thundered Muller. 


"Oh yes," said Jenks, looking up. He saw the look of anguish on his 
boss's face and forgot his own excitement in sympathy. He jumped to 
his feet, placed his arm about the shoulders of the older man and led 


him to a chair. Linane only scowled at the young man. 


"I was delayed because I stopped by to see the wreck. My God, Mr. 
Muller, it is awful." Jenks drew his hand across his eye as if to erase 
the scene of the wrecked building. Then patting the older man 
affectionately on the back he said: 


"Buck up. I'm on the job, as usual. I'll find out about it. It could not 
have been our fault. Why man, that building was as strong as 
Gibraltar itself!" 


"You were the last to inspect it," accused Muller, with a break in his 


VOICE. 


"Nobody knows that better than I, and I can swear by all that's 
square and honest that it was no fault of the material or the 


construction. It must have been—" 


"Must have been what?" 


"T'll be damned if I know." 


"That's like him," said Linane, who, while really kindly intentioned, 


had always rather enjoyed prodding the young engineer. 


"Like me, like the devil," shouted Jenks, glaring at Linane. "I 


suppose you know all about it, you're so blamed wise." 


"No, I don't know," admitted Linane. "But I do know that you don't 
like me to tell you anything. Nevertheless, I am going to tell you that 
you had better get busy and find out what caused it, or—" 


"That's just what I'm doing," said Jenks, and he dived for his plans 


on the floor. 


Newspaper reporters, many of them, were fighting outside to get in. 


Muller looked at Linane when a stenographer had announced the 


reporters for the tenth time. 


"We had better let them in," he said, "it looks bad to crawl for 


cover." 


"What are you going to tell them?" asked Linane. 


"God only knows," said Muller. 


"Let me handle them," said Jenks, looking up confidently. 


The newspapermen had rushed the office. They came in like a wild 


wave. Questions flew like feathers at a cock-fight. 


Muller held up his hand and there was something in his grief- 
stricken eyes that held the gentlemen of the press in silence. They 
had time to look around. They saw the handsome, dark-haired, 
brown-eyed Jenks poring over the plans. Dust from the carpet 
smudged his knees, and he had rubbed some of it over a sweating 


forehead, but he still looked the picture of self-confident efficiency. 


"Gentlemen," said Muller slowly, "I can answer all your questions at 
once. Our firm is one of the oldest and staunchest in the trade. Our 


buildings stand as monuments to our integrity—" 


"All but one," said a young Irishman. 


"You are right. All but one," confessed Muller. "But that one, believe 
me, has been visited by an act of God. Some form of earthquake or 
some unlooked for, uncontrolled, almost unbelievable catastrophe 
has happened. The Muller company stands back of its work to its last 
dollar. Gentlemen, you know as much as we do. Mr. Jenks there, 
whose reputation as an engineer 1s quite sturdy, I assure you, was the 
last to inspect the building. He passed upon it when it was finished. 


He is at your service." 


Jenks arose, brushed some dust from his knees. 


"You look like you'd been praying," bandied the Irishman. 


"Maybe I have. Now let me talk. Don't broadside me with questions. 


I know what you want to know. Let me talk." 


The newspapermen were silent. 


"There has been talk of probing this disaster, naturally," began Jenks. 
"You all know, gentlemen, that we will aid any inquiry to our 
utmost. You want to know what we have to say about it—who is 


responsible. In a reasonable time I will have a statement to make that 


will be startling in the extreme. I am not sure of my ground now." 


"How about the ground under the Colossus?" said the Irishman. 


"Don't let's kid each other," pleaded Jenks. "Look at Mr. Muller: it is 
as if he had lost his whole family. We are good people. I am doing all 
I can. Mr. Linane, who had charge of the construction, is doing all he 
can. We believe we are blameless. If it is proven otherwise we will 
acknowledge our fault, assume financial responsibility, and take our 
medicine. Believe me, that building was perfection plus, like all our 


buildings. That covers the entire situation." 


Hundreds of questions were parried and answered by the three 
engineers, and the reporters left convinced that if the Muller 
Construction Company was responsible, it was not through any fault 


of its own. 


The fact that Jenks and Linane were not strong for each other, except 
to recognize each other's ability as engineers, was due to an incident 

of the past. This incident had caused a ripple of mirth in engineering 

circles when it happened, and the laugh was on the older man, 


Linane. 


It was when radio was new. Linane, a structural engineer, had paid 


little attention to radio. Jenks was the kind of an engineer who 


dabbled in all sciences. He knew his radio. 


When Jenks first came to work with a technical sheepskin and a few 
tons of brass, Linane accorded him only passing notice. Jenks craved 
the plaudits of the older man and his palship. Linane treated him as a 


son, but did not warm to his social advances. 


"I'm as good an engineer as he is," mused Jenks, "and if he is going 
to high-hat me, I'll just put a swift one over on him and compel his 


notice." 


The next day Jenks approached Linane in conference and said: 


"I've got a curious bet on, Mr. Linane. I am betting sound can travel 


a mile quicker than it travels a quarter of a mile." 


"What?" said Linane. 


"I'm betting fifty that sound can travel a mile quicker than it can 


travel a quarter of a mile." 


"Oh no—it can't," insisted Linane. 


"Oh yes—it can!" decided Jenks. 


"T'll take some of that fool money myself," said Linane. 


"How much?" asked Jenks. 


"As much as you want." 


"All right—five hundred dollars." 


"How you going to prove your contention?" 


"By stop watches, and your men can hold the watches. We'll bet that 
a pistol shot can be heard two miles away quicker than it can be 


heard a quarter of a mile away." 


"Sound travels about a fifth of a mile a second. The rate varies 
slightly according to temperature," explained Linane. "At the 
freezing point the rate is 1,090 feet per second and increases a little 


over one foot for every degree Fahrenheit." 


"Hot or cold," breezed Jenks, "I am betting you five hundred dollars 


that sound can travel two miles quicker than a quarter-mile." 


"You're on, you damned idiot!" shouted the completely exasperated 


Linane. 


Jenks let Linane's friends hold the watches and his friend held the 


money. Jenks was to fire the shot. 


Jenks fired the shot in front of a microphone on a football field. One 
of Linane's friends picked the sound up instantaneously on a three- 

tube radio set two miles away. The other watch holder was standing 
in the open a quarter of a mile away and his watch showed a second 


and a fraction. 


All hands agreed that Jenks had won the bet fairly. Linane never 
exactly liked Jenks after that. 


Then Jenks rather aggravated matters by a habit. Whenever Linane 
would make a very positive statement Jenks would look owl-eyed 
and say: "Mr. Linane, I'll have to sound you out about that." The 


heavy accent on the word "sound" nettled Linane somewhat. 


Linane never completely forgave Jenks for putting over this "fast 
one." Socially they were always more or less at loggerheads, but 
neither let this feeling interfere with their work. They worked 
together faithfully enough and each recognized the ability of the 


other. 


And so it was that Linane and Jenks, their heads together, worked all 


night in an attempt to find some cause that would tie responsibility 


for the disaster on mother nature. 


They failed to find it and, sleepy-eyed, they were forced to admit 


failure, so far. 


The newspapers, to whom Muller had said that he would not shirk 
any responsibility, began a hue and cry for the arrest of all parties in 
any way concerned with the direction of the building of the 


Colossus. 


When the death list from the crash and subway wreck reached 97, 
the press waxed nasty and demanded the arrest of Muller, Linane 


and Jenks in no uncertain tones. 


Half dead from lack of sleep, the three men were taken by the police 
to the district attorney's offices and, after a strenuous grilling, were 
formally placed under arrest on charges of criminal negligence. They 
put up a $50,000 bond in each case and were permitted to go and 
seek further to find the cause of what the newspapers now began 


calling the "Colossal Failure." 


Several days were spent by Linane and Jenks in examining the 


wreckage which was being removed from Times Square, truckload 


after truckload, to a point outside the city. Here it was again sorted 


and examined and piled for future disposal. 


So far as could be found every brick, stone and ounce of material 
used in the building was perfect. Attorneys, however, assured 
Linane, Jenks and Muller that they would have to find the real cause 


of the disaster if they were to escape possible long prison sentences. 


Night after night Jenks courted sleep, but it would not come. He 


began to grow wan and haggard. 


Jenks took to walking the streets at night, mile after mile, thinking, 


always thinking, and searching his mind for a solution of the 


mystery. 


It was evening. He had walked past the scene of the Colossus crash 
several times. He found himself on a side street. He looked up and 


saw in electric lights: 


TOWN HALL 


Munsterbergen, the Mad Musician 
Concert Here To-night. 


He took five dollars from his pocket and bought a ticket. He entered 
with the crowd and was ushered to a seat. He looked neither to the 


right or left. His eyes were sunken, his face lined with worry. 


Something within Jenks caused him to turn slightly. He was 
curiously aware of a beautiful girl who sat beside him. She had a 
mass of golden hair which seemed to defy control. It was wild, 
positively tempestuous. Her eyes were deep blue and her skin as 
white as fleecy clouds in spring. He was dimly conscious that those 


glorious eyes were troubled. 


She glanced at him. She was aware that he was suffering. A great 
surge of sympathy welled in her heart. She could not explain the 
feeling. 


A great red plush curtain parted in the center and drew in graceful 


folds to the edges of the proscenium. A small stage was revealed. 


A tousle-headed man with glaring, beady black eyes, dressed in 
black evening clothes stepped forward and bowed. Under his arm 
was a violin. He brought the violin forward. His nose, like the beak 
of some great bird, bobbed up and down in acknowledgment of the 
plaudits which greeted him. His long nervous fingers began to caress 


the instrument and his lips began to move. 


Jenks was aware that he was saying something, but was not at all 


interested. What he said was this: 


"Maybe, yes, I couldn't talk so good English, but you could 
understood it, yes? Und now I tell you dot I never play the 
compositions of any man. I axtemporize exgloosively. I chust blay 
und blay, und maybe you should listen, yes? If I bleeze you I am 
chust happy." 


Jenks' attention was drawn to him. He noted his wild appearance. 


"He sure looks mad enough," mused Jenks. 


The violinist flipped the fiddle up under his chin. He drew the bow 
over the strings and began a gentle melody that reminded one of rain 


drops falling on calm waters. 


Jenks forgot his troubles. He forgot everything. He slumped in his 
seat and his eyes closed. The rain continued falling from the strings 


of the violin. 


Suddenly the melody changed to a glad little lilting measure, as 
sweet as love itself. The sun was coming out again and the birds 


began to sing. There was the trill of a canary with the sun on its 


cage. There was the song of the thrush, the mocking-bird and the 
meadow lark. These blended finally into a melodious burst of 
chirping melody which seemed a chorus of the wild birds of the 
forest and glen. Then the lilting love measure again. It tore at the 


heart strings, and brought tears to one's eyes. 


Unconsciously the girl next to Jenks leaned towards him. 

Involuntarily he leaned to meet her. Their shoulders touched. The 
cloud of her golden hair came to rest against his dark locks. Their 
hands found each other with gentle pressure. Both were lost to the 


world. 


Abruptly the music changed. There was a succession of broken 
treble notes that sounded like the crackling of flames. Moans deep 
and melancholy followed. These grew more strident and prolonged, 
giving place to abject howls, suggesting the lamentations of the 


damned. 


The hands of the boy and girl gripped tensely. They could not help 
shuddering. 


The violin began to produce notes of a leering, jeering character, 
growing more horrible with each measure until they burst in a loud 


guffaw of maniacal laughter. 


The whole performance was as if someone had taken a heaven and 


plunged it into a hell. 


The musician bowed jerkily, and was gone. 


There was no applause, only wild exclamations. Half the house was 


on its feet. The other half sat as if glued to chairs. 


The boy and the girl were standing, their hands still gripping tensely. 


"Come, let's get out of here," said Jenks. The girl took her wrap and 
Jenks helped her into it. Hand in hand they fled the place. 


In the lobby their eyes met, and for the first time they realized they 
were strangers. Yet deep in their hearts was a feeling that their fates 
had been sealed. 


"My goodness!" burst from the girl. 


"It can't be helped now," said Jenks decisively. 


"What can't be helped?" asked the girl, although she knew in her 
heart. 


"Nothing can be helped," said Jenks. Then he added: "We should 


know each other by this time. We have been holding hands for an 


hour." 


The girl's eyes flared. "You have no right to presume on that 


situation," she said. 


Jenks could have kicked himself. "Forgive me," he said. "It was only 


that I just wanted so to know you. Won't you let me see you home?" 


"You may," said the girl simply, and she led the way to her own car. 


They drove north. 


Their bodies seemed like magnets. They were again shoulder to 


shoulder, holding hands. 


"Will you tell me your name?" pleaded Jenks. 


"Surely," replied the girl. "I am Elaine Linane." 


"What?" exploded Jenks. "Why, I work with a Linane, an engineer 


with the Muller Construction Company." 


"He is my father," she said. 


"Why, we are great friends," said the boy. "I am Jenks, his assistant 


—at least we work together." 


"Yes, I have heard of you," said the girl. "It is strange, the way we 
met. My father admires your work, but I am afraid you are not great 
friends." The girl had forgotten her troubles. She chuckled. She had 
heard the way Jenks had "sounded" her father out. 


Jenks was speechless. The girl continued: 


"I don't know whether to like you or to hate you. My father is an old 


dear. You were cruel to him." 


Jenks was abject. "I did not mean to be," he said. "He rather belittled 
me without realizing it. I had to make my stand. The difference in 
our years made him take me rather too lightly. I had to compel his 


notice, if I was to advance." 


"Oh!" said the girl. 


"IT am sorry—so sorry." 


"You might not have been altogether at fault," said the girl. "Father 
forgets at times that I have grown up. I resent being treated like a 


child, but he is the soul of goodness and fatherly care." 


"IT know that," said Jenks. 


Every engineer knows his mathematics. It was this fact, coupled 
with what the world calls a "lucky break," that solved the Colossus 
mystery. Nobody can get around the fact that two and two make 


four. 


Jenks had happened on accomplishment to advance in the 
engineering profession, and it was well for him that he had reached a 
crisis. He had never believed in luck or in hunches, so it was good 
for him to be brought face to face with the fact that sometimes the 
footsteps of man are guided. It made him begin to look into the 
engineering of the universe, to think more deeply, and to 


acknowledge a Higher Power. 


With Linane he had butted into a stone wall. They were coming to 
know what real trouble meant. The fact that they were innocent did 
not make the steel bars of a cage any more attractive. Their troubles 
began to wrap about them with the clammy intimacy of a shroud. 


Then came the lucky break. 


Next to his troubles, Jenks' favorite topic was the Mad Musician. He 
tried to learn all he could about this uncanny character at whose 


concert he had met the girl of his life. He learned two facts that made 


him perk up and think. 


One was that the Mad Musician had had offices and a studio in the 
Colossus and was one of the first to move in. The other was that the 
Mad Musician took great delight in shattering glassware with notes 
of or vibrations from a violin. Nearly everyone knows that a glass 
tumbler can be shattered by the proper note sounded on a violin. The 
Mad Musician took delight in this trick. Jenks courted his 
acquaintance, and saw him shatter a row of glasses of different sizes 
by sounding different notes on his fiddle. The glasses crashed one 
after another like gelatine balls hit by the bullets of an expert 


rifleman. 


Then Jenks, the engineer who knew his mathematics, put two and 


two together. It made four, of course. 


"Listen, Linane," he said to his co-worker: "this fiddler is crazier 
than a flock of cuckoos. If he can crack crockery with violin sound 
vibrations, is it not possible, by carrying the vibrations to a much 
higher power, that he could crack a pile of stone, steel, brick and 


cement, like the Colossus?" 


"Possible, but hardly probable. Still," Linane mused, "when you 


think about it, and put two and two together.... Let's go after him and 


see what he is doing now." 


Both jumped for their coats and hats. As they fared forth, Jenks 


cinched his argument: 


"If a madman takes delight in breaking glassware with a vibratory 
wave or vibration, how much more of a thrill would he get by 


crashing a mountain?" 


"Wild, but unanswerable," said Linane. 


Jenks had been calling on the Mad Musician at his country place. 
"He had a studio in the Colossus," he reminded Linane. "He must 


have re-opened somewhere else in town. I wonder where." 


"Musicians are great union men," said Linane. "Phone the union." 


Teddy Jenks did, but the union gave the last known town address as 


the Colossus. 


"He would remain in the same district around Times Square," 
reasoned Jenks. "Let's page out the big buildings and see if he is not 


preparing to crash another one." 


"Fair enough," said Linane, who was too busy with the problem at 


hand to choose his words. 


Together the engineers started a canvass of the big buildings in the 
theatrical district. After four or five had been searched without result 


they entered the 30-story Acme Theater building. 


Here they learned that the Mad Musician had leased a four-room 
suite just a few days before. This suite was on the fifteenth floor, just 


half way up in the big structure. 


They went to the manager of the building and frankly stated their 
suspicions. "We want to enter that suite when the tenant 1s not there," 
they explained, "and we want him forestalled from entering while we 


are examining the premises." 


"Hadn't we better notify the police?" asked the building manager, 
who had broken out in a sweat when he heard the dire disaster which 


might be in store for the stately Acme building. 


"Not yet," said Linane. "You see, we are not sure: we have just been 


putting two and two together." 


"We'll get the building detective, anyway," insisted the manager. 


"Let him come along, but do not let him know until we are sure. If 


we are right we will find a most unusual infernal machine," said 


Linane. 


The three men entered the suite with a pass-key. The detective was 
left outside in the hall to halt anyone who might disturb the 
searchers. It was as Jenks had thought. In an inner room they found a 
diabolical machine—a single string stretched across two bridges, one 
of brass and one of wood. A big horsehair bow attached to a shaft 


operated by a motor was automatically sawing across the string. 


IMAGEDESCRIPTION 


The note resulting was evidently higher than the range of the human 
ear, because no audible sound resulted. It was later estimated that the 
destructive note was several octaves higher than the highest note on 


a piano. 


The entire machine was enclosed in a heavy wire-net cage, securely 
bolted to the floor. Neither the string or bow could be reached. It was 
evidently the Mad Musician's idea that the devilish contrivance 


should not be reached by hands other than his own. 


How long the infernal machine had been operating no one knew, but 
the visitors were startled when the building suddenly began to sway 
perceptibly. Jenks jumped forward to stop the machine but could not 


find a switch. 


"See if the machine plugs in anywhere in a wall socket!" he shouted 
to Linane, who promptly began examining the walls. Jenks shouted 
to the building manager to phone the police to clear the streets 


around the big building. 


"Tell the police that the Acme Theater building may crash at any 


moment," he instructed. 


The engineers were perfectly cool in face of the great peril, but the 
building manager lost his head completely and began to run around 
in circles muttering: "Oh, my God, save me!" and other words of 


supplication that blended into an incoherent babel. 


Jenks rushed to the man, trying to still his wild hysteria. 


The building continued to sway dangerously. 


Jenks looked from a window. An enormous crowd was collecting, 
watching the big building swinging a foot out of plumb like a giant 
pendulum. The crowd was growing. Should the building fall the loss 
of life would be appalling. It was mid-morning. The interior of the 
building teemed with thousands of workers, for all floors above the 


third were offices. 


Teddy Jenks turned suddenly. He heard the watchman in the hall 
scream in terror. Then he heard a body fall. He rushed to the door to 
see the Mad Musician standing over the prostrate form of the 


detective, a devilish grin on his distorted countenance. 


The madman turned, saw Jenks, and started to run. Jenks took after 
him. Up the staircase the madman rushed toward the roof. Teddy 
followed him two floors and then rushed out to take the elevators. 
The building in its mad swaying had made it impossible for the lifts 
to be operated. Teddy realized this with a distraught gulp in his 
throat. He returned to the stairway and took up the pursuit of the 


madman. 


The corridors were beginning to fill with screaming men and wailing 


girls. It was a sight never to be forgotten. 


Laboriously Jenks climbed story after story without getting sight of 
the madman. Finally he reached the roof. It was waving like swells 
on a lake before a breeze. He caught sight of the Mad Musician 
standing on the street wall, thirty stories from the street, a leer on his 


devilish visage. He jumped for him. 


The madman grasped him and lifted him up to the top of the wall as 
a cat might have lifted a mouse. Both men were breathing heavily as 


a result of their 15-story climb. 


The madman tried to throw Teddy Jenks to the street below. Teddy 
clung to him. The two battled desperately as the building swayed. 


The dense crowd in the street had caught sight of the two men 
fighting on the narrow coping, and the shout which rent the air 


reached the ears of Jenks. 


The mind of the engineer was still working clearly, but a wild fear 
gripped his heart. His strength seemed to be leaving him. The 
madman pushed him back, bending his spine with brute strength. 
Teddy was forced to the narrow ledge that had given the two men 
footing. The fingers of the madman gripped his throat. 


He was dimly conscious that the swaying of the building was 


slowing down. His reason told him that Linane had found the wall 
socket and had stopped the sawing of the devil's bow on the engine 
of hell. 


He saw the madman draw a big knife. With his last remaining 
strength he reached out and grasped the wrist above the hand which 
held the weapon. In spite of all he could do he saw the madman 


inching the knife nearer and nearer his throat. 


Grim death was peering into the bulging eyes of Teddy Jenks, when 
his engineering knowledge came to his rescue. He remembered the 
top stories of the Acme building were constructed with a step of ten 
feet in from the street line, for every story of construction above the 
24th floor. 


"If we fall," he reasoned, "we can only fall one story." Then he 
deliberately rolled his own body and the weight of the madman, who 
held him, over the edge of the coping. At the same time he twisted 
the madman's wrist so the point of the knife pointed to the madman's 
body. 


There was a dim consciousness of a painful impact. Teddy had fallen 
underneath, but the force of the two bodies coming together had 
thrust the knife deep into the entrails of the Mad Musician. 


Clouds which had been collecting in the sky began a splattering 
downpour. The storm grew in fury and lightning tore the heavens, 


while thunder boomed and crackled. The rain began falling in sheets. 


This served to revive the unconscious Teddy. He painfully withdrew 
his body from under that of the madman. The falling rain, stained 
with the blood of the Mad Musician, trickled over the edge of the 
building. 


Teddy dragged himself through a window and passed his hand over 
his forehead, which was aching miserably. He tried to get to his feet 
and fell back, only to try again. Several times he tried and then, his 


strength returning, he was able to walk. 


He made his way to the studio where he had left Linane and found 
him there surrounded by police, reporters and others. The infernal 
machine had been rendered harmless, but was kept intact as 


evidence. 


Catching sight of Teddy, Linane shouted with joy. "I stopped the 
damned thing," he chuckled, like a pleased schoolboy. Then, 
observing Teddy's exhausted condition he added: 


"Why, you look like you have been to a funeral!" 


"T have," said Teddy. "You'll find that crazy fiddler dead on the 
twenty-ninth story. Look out the window of the thirtieth story," he 
instructed the police, who had started to recover the body. "He 
stabbed himself. He is either dead or dying." 


It proved that he was dead. 


No engineering firm is responsible for the actions of a madman. So 


the Muller Construction Company was given a clean bill of health. 


Jenks and Elaine Linane were with the girl's father in his study. They 


were asking for the paternal blessing. 


Linane was pretending to be hard to convince. 


"Now, my daughter," he said, "this young man takes $500 of my 
good money by sounding me out, as he calls it. Then he comes along 
and tries to take my daughter away from me. It is positively high- 
handed. It dates back to the football game—" 


"Daddy, dear, don't be like that!" said Elaine, who was on the arm of 


his chair with her own arms around him. 


"T tell you, Elaine, this dates back to the fall of 1927." 


"It dates back to the fall of Eve," said Elaine. "When a girl finds her 
man, no power can keep him from her. If you won't give me to 


Teddy Jenks, I'll elope with him." 


"Well, all right then. Kiss me," said Linane as he turned towards his 


radio set. 
"One and one makes one," said Teddy Jenks. 


Every engineer knows his mathematics. 


#14 The Thief of Time, by Sterner St. Paul Meek: 


The teller turned to the stacked pile of bills. They were gone! And no 


one had been near! 


Aproximate word count: 8,100 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


Harvey Winston, paying teller of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
stripped the band from a bundle of twenty dollar bills, counted out 
seventeen of them and added them to the pile on the counter before 


him. 


The teller turned to the stacked pile of bills. They were gone! And no 


one had been near! 


"Twelve hundred and thirty-one tens," he read from the payroll 
change slip before him. The paymaster of the Cramer Packing 
Company nodded an assent and Winston turned to the stacked bills 
in his rear currency rack. He picked up a handful of bundles and 
turned back to the grill. His gaze swept the counter where, a moment 


before, he had stacked the twenties, and his jaw dropped. 


"You got those twenties, Mr. Trier?" he asked. 


"Got them? Of course not, how could I?" replied the paymaster. 


"There they are...." 


His voice trailed off into nothingness as he looked at the empty 


counter. 


"I must have dropped them," said Winston as he turned. He glanced 


back at the rear rack where his main stock of currency was piled. He 
stood paralyzed for a moment and then reached under the counter 


and pushed a button. 


The bank resounded instantly to the clangor of gongs and huge steel 
grills shot into place with a clang, sealing all doors and preventing 
anyone from entering or leaving the bank. The guards sprang to their 
stations with drawn weapons and from the inner offices the bank 
officials came swarming out. The cashier, followed by two men, 


hurried to the paying teller's cage. 


"What is it, Mr. Winston?" he cried. 


"T've been robbed!" gasped the teller. 


"Who by? How?" demanded the cashier. 


"I—I don't know, sir," stammered the teller. "I was counting out Mr. 
Trier's payroll, and after I had stacked the twenties I turned to get the 


tens. When I turned back the twenties were gone." 


"Where had they gone?" asked the cashier. 


"I don't know, sir. Mr. Trier was as surprised as I was, and then I 
turned back, thinking that I had knocked them off the counter, and I 


saw at a glance that there was a big hole in my back racks. You can 


see yourself, sir." 


The cashier turned to the paymaster. 


"Is this a practical joke, Mr. Trier?" he demanded sharply. 


"Of course not," replied the paymaster. "Winston's grill was closed. 
It still is. Granted that I might have reached the twenties he had piled 
up, how could I have gone through a grill and taken the rest of the 
missing money without his seeing me? The money disappeared 
almost instantly. It was there a moment before, for I noticed when 


Winston took the twenties from his rack that it was full." 


"But someone must have taken it," said the bewildered cashier. 


i] 


"Money doesn't walk off of 1ts own accord or vanish into thin air—' 


A bell interrupted his speech. 


"There are the police," he said with an air of relief. "I'll let them in." 


The smaller of the two men who had followed the cashier from his 
office when the alarm had sounded stepped forward and spoke 
quietly. His voice was low and well pitched yet it carried a note of 


authority and power that held his auditors’ attention while he spoke. 


The voice harmonized with the man. The most noticeable point 
about him was the inconspicuousness of his voice and manner, yet 
there was a glint of steel in his gray eyes that told of enormous force 


in him. 


"T don't believe that I would let them in for a few moments, Mr. 
Rogers," he said. "I think that we are up against something a little 


different from the usual bank robbery." 


"But, Mr. Carnes," protested the cashier, "we must call in the police 
in a case like this, and the sooner they take charge the better chance 


there will be of apprehending the thief." 


"Suit yourself," replied the little man with a shrug of his shoulders. 


"I merely offered my advice." 


"Will you take charge, Mr. Carnes?" asked the cashier. 


"I can't supersede the local authorities in a case like this," replied 
Carnes. "The secret service is primarily interested in the suppression 
of counterfeiting and the enforcement of certain federal statutes, but 
I will be glad to assist the local authorities to the best of my ability, 
provided they desire my help. My advice to you would be to keep 


out the patrolmen who are demanding admittance and get in touch 


with the chief of police. I would ask that his best detective together 
with an expert finger-print photographer be sent here before anyone 
else is admitted. If the patrolmen are allowed to wipe their hands 


over Mr. Winston's counter they may destroy valuable evidence." 


"You are right, Mr. Carnes," exclaimed the cashier. "Mr. Jervis, will 
you tell the police that there is no violence threatening and ask them 


to wait for a few minutes? I'll telephone the chief of police at once." 


As the cashier hurried away to his telephone Carnes turned to his 
companion who had stood an interested, although silent spectator of 
the scene. His companion was a marked contrast to the secret service 
operator. He stood well over six feet in height, and his protruding 
jaw and shock of unruly black hair combined with his massive 
shoulders and chest to give him the appearance of a man who 
labored with his hands—until one looked at them. His hands were in 
strange contrast to the rest of him. Long, slim, mobile hands they 
were, with tapering nervous fingers—the hands of a thinker or of a 
musician. Telltale splotches of acid told of hours spent in a 
laboratory, a tale that was confirmed by the almost imperceptible 


stoop of his shoulders. 


"Do you agree with my advice, Dr. Bird?" asked Carnes 


deferentially. 


The noted scientist, who from his laboratory in the Bureau of 
Standards had sent forth many new things in the realms of chemistry 
and physics, and who, incidentally, had been instrumental in solving 
some of the most baffling mysteries which the secret service had 


been called upon to face, grunted. 


"It didn't do any harm," he said, "but it is rather a waste of time. The 


thief wore gloves." 


"How in thunder do you know that?" demanded Carnes. 


"It's merely common sense. A man who can do what he did had at 
least some rudiments of intelligence, and even the feeblest-minded 


crooks know enough to wear gloves nowadays." 


Carnes stepped a little closer to the doctor. 


"Another reason why I didn't want patrolmen tramping around," he 
said in an undertone, "is this. If Winston gave the alarm quickly 


enough, the thief is probably still in the building." 


"He's a good many miles away by now," replied Dr. Bird with a 


shrug of his shoulders. 


Carnes' eyes opened widely. "Why?—how?—who?" he stammered. 


"Have you any idea of who did it, or how it was done?" 


"Possibly I have an idea," replied Dr. Bird with a cryptic smile. "My 
advice to you, Carnes, is to keep away from the local authorities as 
much as possible. I want to be present when Winston and Trier are 
questioned and I may possibly wish to ask a few questions myself. 
Use your authority that far, but no farther. Don't volunteer any 
information and especially don't let my name get out. We'll drop the 
counterfeiting case we were summoned here on for the present and 
look into this a little on our own hook. I will want your aid, so don't 


get tied up with the police." 


"At that, we don't want the police crossing our trail at every turn," 


protested Carnes. 


"They won't," promised the doctor. "They will never get any 
evidence on this case, if I am right, and neither will we—for the 
present. Our stunt is to lie low and wait for the next attempt of this 
nature and thus accumulate some evidence and some idea of where 


to look." 


"Will there be another attempt?" asked Carnes. 


"Surely. You don't expect a man who got away with a crime like this 


to quit operations just because a few flatfeet run around and make a 
hullabaloo about it, do you? I may be wrong in my assumption, but 
if I am right, the most important thing is to keep all reference to my 


name or position out of the press reports." 


The cashier hastened up to them. 


"Detective-Captain Sturtevant will be here in a few minutes with a 
photographer and some other men," he said. "Is there anything that 


we can do in the meantime, Mr. Carnes?" 


"I would suggest that Mr. Trier and his guard and Mr. Winston go 
into your office," replied Carnes. "My assistant and I would like to 


be present during the questioning, if there are no objections." 


"T didn't know that you had an assistant with you," answered the 


cashier. 


Carnes indicated Dr. Bird. 


"This gentleman is Mr. Berger, my assistant," he said. "Do you 


understand?" 


"Certainly. I am sure there will be no objection to your presence, Mr. 


Carnes," replied the cashier as he led the way to his office. 


A few minutes later Detective-Captain Sturtevant of the Chicago 
police was announced. He acknowledged the introductions gruffly 


and got down to business at once. 


"What were the circumstances of the robbery?" he asked. 


Winston told his story, Trier and the guard confirming it. 


"Pretty thin!" snorted the detective when they had finished. He 


whirled suddenly on Winston. 


"Where did you hide the loot?" he thundered. 


"Why—uh—er—what do you mean?" gulped the teller. 


"Just what I said," replied the detective. "Where did you hide the 


loot?" 


"T didn't hide it anywhere," said the teller. "It was stolen." 


"You had better think up a better one," sneered Sturtevant. "If you 
think that you can make me believe that that money was stolen from 
you in broad daylight with two men in plain sight of you who didn't 
see it, you might just as well get over it. I know that you have some 


hiding place where you have slipped the stuff and the quicker you 


come clean and spill it, the better it will be for you. Where did you 
hide it?" 


"T didn't hide it!" cried the teller, his voice trembling. "Mr. Trier can 
tell you that I didn't touch it from the time I laid it down until I 


turned back." 


"That's right," replied the paymaster. "He turned his back on me for a 


moment, and when he turned back, it was gone." 


"So you're in on it too, are you?" said Sturtevant. 


"What do you mean?" demanded the paymaster hotly. 


"Oh nothing, nothing at all," replied the detective. "Of course 
Winston didn't touch it and it disappeared and you never saw it go, 
although you were within three feet of it all the time. Did you see 


anything?" he demanded of the guard. 


"Nothing that I am sure of," answered the guard. "I thought that a 
shadow passed in front of me for an instant, but when I looked again, 


it was gone." 


Dr. Bird sat forward suddenly. "What did this shadow look like?" he 
asked. 


"It wasn't exactly a shadow," said the guard. "It was as if a person 
had passed suddenly before me so quickly that I couldn't see him. I 
seemed to feel that there was someone there, but I didn't rightly see 


anything." 


"Did you notice anything of the sort?" demanded the doctor of Trier. 


"I don't know," replied Trier thoughtfully. "Now that Williams has 
mentioned it, I did seem to feel a breath of air or a motion as though 


something had passed in front of me. I didn't think of it at the time." 


"Was this shadow opaque enough to even momentarily obscure your 


vision?" went on the doctor. 


"Not that Iam conscious of. It was just a breath of air such as a 


person might cause by passing very rapidly." 


"What made you ask Trier if he had the money when you turned 


around?" asked the doctor of Winston. 


"Say-y-y," broke in the detective. "Who the devil are you, and what 


do you mean by breaking into my examination and stopping it?" 


Carnes tossed a leather wallet on the table. 


"There are my credentials," he said in his quiet voice. "I am chief of 
one section of the United States Secret Service as you will see, and 
this is Mr. Berger, my assistant. We were in the bank, engaged on a 
counterfeiting case, when the robbery took place. We have had a 
good deal of experience along these lines and we are merely anxious 


to aid you." 


Sturtevant examined Carnes' credentials carefully and returned them. 


"This is a Chicago robbery," he said, "and we have had a little 
experience in robberies and in apprehending robbers ourselves. I 


think that we can get along without your help." 


"You have had more experience with robberies than with 
apprehending robbers if the papers tell the truth," said Dr. Bird with 


a chuckle. 


The detective's face flushed. 


"That will be enough from you, Mr. Sherlock Holmes," he said. "If 
you open your mouth again, I'll arrest you as a material witness and 


as a possible accomplice." 


"That sounds like Chicago methods," said Carnes quietly. "Now 


listen to me, Captain. My assistant and I are merely trying to assist 
you in this case. If you don't desire our assistance we'll proceed 
along our own lines without interfering, but in the meantime 
remember that this is a National Bank, and that our questions will be 
answered. The United States is higher than even the Chicago police 
force, and I am here under orders to investigate a counterfeiting case. 
If I desire, I can seal the doors of this bank and allow no one in or 


out until I have the evidence I desire. Do you understand?" 


Sturtevant sprang to his feet with an oath, but the sight of the gold 
badge which Carnes displayed stopped him. 


"Oh well," he said ungraciously. "I suppose that no harm will come 
of letting Winston answer your fool questions, but I'll warn you that 
I'll report to Washington that you are interfering with the course of 


justice and using your authority to aid the getaway of a criminal." 


"That is your privilege," replied Carnes quietly. "Mr. Winston, will 


you answer Mr. Berger's question?" 


"Why, I asked him because he was right close to the money and I 
thought that he might have reached through the wicket and picked it 


up. Then, too—" 


He hesitated for a moment and Dr. Bird smiled encouragingly. 


"What else?" he asked. 


"Why, I can't exactly tell. It just seemed to me that I had heard the 
rustle that bills make when they are pulled across a counter. When I 
saw them gone, I thought that he might have taken them. Then when 
I turned toward him, I seemed to hear the rustle of bills behind me, 
although I knew that I was alone in the cage. When I looked back the 


money was gone." 


"Did you see or hear anything like a shadow or a person moving?" 


"No—yes—I don't know. Just as I turned around it seemed to me 
that the rear door to my cage had moved and there may have been a 


shadow for an instant. I don't know. I hadn't thought of it before." 


"How long after that did you ring the alarm gongs?" 


"Not over a second or two." 


"That's all," said Dr. Bird. 


"If your high and mightiness has no further questions to ask, perhaps 


you will let me ask a few," said Sturtevant. 


"Go ahead, ask all you wish," replied Dr. Bird with a laugh. "I have 
all the information I desire here for the present. I may want to ask 


other questions later, but just now I think we'll be going." 


"If you find any strange finger-prints on Winston's counter, I'll be 


glad to have them compared with our files," said Carnes. 


"IT am not bothering with finger-prints," snorted the detective. "This 
is an open and shut case. There would be lots of Winston's finger- 
prints there and no others. There isn't the slightest doubt that this is 
an inside case and I have the men I want right here. Mr. Rogers, your 
bank is closed for to-day. Everyone in it will be searched and then all 
those not needed to close up will be sent away. I will get a squad of 
men here to go over your building and locate the hiding place. Your 
money is still on the premises unless these men slipped it to a 
confederate who got out before the alarm was given. I'll question the 
guards about that. If that happened, a little sweating will get it out of 


them." 
"Are you going to arrest me?" demanded Trier in surprise. 


"Yes, dearie,"” answered the detective. "I am going to arrest you and 
your two little playmates if these Washington experts will allow me 


to. You will save a lot of time and quite a few painful experiences if 


you will come clean now instead of later." 


"I demand to see my lawyer and to communicate with my firm," said 


the paymaster. 


"Time enough for that when I am through with you," replied the 


detective. 


He turned to Carnes. 


"Have I your gracious permission to arrest these three criminals?" he 
asked. 


"Yes indeed, Captain," replied Carnes sweetly. "You have my 
gracious permission to make just as big an ass of yourself as you 


wish. We're going now." 


"By the way, Captain," said Dr. Bird as he followed Carnes out. 
"When you get through playing with your prisoners and start to look 
for the thief, here is a tip. Look for a left-handed man who has a 
thorough knowledge of chemistry and especially toxicology." 


"It's easy enough to see that he was left-handed if he pulled that 
money out through the grill from the positions occupied by Trier and 


his guard, but what the dickens led you to suspect that he is a 


chemist and a toxicologist?" asked Carnes as he and the doctor left 
the bank. 


"Merely a shrewd guess, my dear Watson," replied the doctor with a 
chuckle. "I am likely to be wrong, but there is a good chance that I 


am right. I am judging solely from the method used." 


"Have you solved the method?" demanded Carnes in amazement. 
"What on earth was it? The more I have thought about it, the more 
inclined I am to believe that Sturtevant is right and that it 1s an inside 
job. It seems to me impossible that a man could have entered in 
broad daylight and lifted that money in front of three men and within 
sight of a hundred more without some one getting a glimpse of him. 
He must have taken the money out in a grip or a sack or something 
like that, yet the bank record shows that no one but Trier entered 
with a grip and no one left with a package for ten minutes before 


Trier entered." 


"There may be something in what you say, Carnes, but I am inclined 
to have a different idea. I don't think it is the usual run of bank 
robbery, and I would rather not hazard a guess just now. I am going 
back to Washington to-night. Before I go any further into the matter, 
I need some rather specialized knowledge that I don't possess and I 


want to consult with Dr. Knolles. I'll be back in a week or so and 


then we can look into that counterfeiting case after we get this 


disposed of." 


"What am I to do?" asked Carnes. 


"Sit around the lobby of your hotel, eat three meals a day, and read 
the papers. If you get bored, I would recommend that you pay a visit 
to the Art Institute and admire the graceful lions which adorn the 


steps. Artistic contemplations may well improve your culture." 


"All right," replied Carnes. "I'll assume a pensive air and moon at the 


lions, but I might do better if you told me what I was looking for." 


"You are looking for knowledge, my dear Carnes," said the doctor 
with a laugh. "Remember the saying of the sages: To the wise man, 


no knowledge is useless." 


A huge Martin bomber roared down to a landing at the Maywood 
airdrome, and a burly figure descended from the rear cockpit and 
waved his hand jovially to the waiting Carnes. The secret service 


man hastened over to greet his colleague. 


"Have you got that truck I wired you to have ready?" demanded the 


doctor. 


"Waiting at the entrance; but say, I've got some news for you." 


"It can wait. Get a detail of men and help us to unload this ship. 


Some of the cases are pretty heavy." 


Carnes hurried off and returned with a gang of laborers, who took 
from the bomber a dozen heavy packing cases of various sizes, 


several of them labelled either "Fragile" or "Inflammable" in large 


type. 


"Where do they go, Doctor?" he asked when the last of them had 


been loaded onto the waiting truck. 


"To the First National Bank," replied Dr. Bird, "and Casey here goes 
with them. You know Casey, don't you, Carnes? He is the best 
photographer in the Bureau." 


"Shall I go along too?" asked Carnes as he acknowledged the 


introduction. 


"No need for it. I wired Rogers and he knows the stuff is coming and 
what to do with it. Unpack as soon as you get there, Casey, and start 


setting up as soon as the bank closes." 


"All right, Doctor," replied Casey as he mounted the truck beside the 


driver. 


"Where do we go, Doctor?" asked Carnes as the truck rolled off. 


"To the Blackstone Hotel for a bath and some clean clothes," replied 


the doctor. "And now, what is the news you have for me?" 


"The news is this, Doctor. I carried out your instructions diligently 


and, during the daylight hours, the lions have not moved." 


Dr. Bird looked contrite. 


"I beg your pardon, Carnes," he said. "I really didn't think when I left 
you so mystified how you must have felt. Believe me, I had my own 


reasons, excellent ones, for secrecy." 


"I have usually been able to maintain silence when asked to," replied 


Carnes stiffly. 


"My dear fellow, I didn't mean to question your discretion. I know 
that whatever I tell you is safe, but there are angles to this affair that 
are so weird and improbable that I don't dare to trust my own 
conclusions, let alone share them. I'll tell you all about it soon. Did 


you get those tickets I wired for?" 


"Of course I got them, but what have two tickets to the A. A. U. track 
meet this afternoon got to do with a bank robbery?" 


"One trouble with you, Carnes," replied the doctor with a judicial air, 
"is that you have no idea of the importance of proper relaxation. Is it 
possible that you have no desire to see Ladd, this new marvel who is 
smashing records right and left, run? He performs for the Illinois 
Athletic Club this afternoon, and it would not surprise me to see him 
lower the world's record again. He has already lowered the record 
for the hundred yard dash from nine and three-fifths to eight and 
four-fifths. There is no telling what he will do." 


"Are we going to waste the whole afternoon just to watch a man 


run?" demanded Carnes in disgust. 


"We will see many men run, my dear fellow, but there is only one in 
whom I have a deep abiding interest, and that 1s Mr. Ladd. Have you 


your binoculars with you?" 
"No. " 


"Then by all means beg, borrow or steal two pairs before this 
afternoon. We might easily miss half the fun without them. Are our 


seats near the starting line for the sprints?" 


"Yes. The big demand was for seats near the finish line." 


"The start will be much more interesting, Carnes. I was somewhat of 
a minor star in track myself in my college days and it will be of the 
greatest interest to me to observe the starting form of this new speed 
artist. Now Carnes, don't ask any more questions. I may be barking 
up the wrong tree and I don't want to give you a chance to laugh at 


me. I'll tell you what to watch for at the track." 


The sprinters lined up on the hundred yard mark and Dr. Bird and 
Carnes sat with their glasses glued to their eyes watching the slim 
figure in the colors of the Illinois Athletic Club, whose large "62" on 


his back identified him as the new star. 


"On your mark!" cried the starter. "Get set!" 


"Ah!" cried Dr. Bird. "Did you see that Carnes?" 


The starting gun cracked and the runners were off on their short 
grind. Ladd leaped into the lead and rapidly distanced the field, his 
legs twinkling under him almost faster than the eye could follow. He 
was fully twenty yards in the lead when his speed suddenly lessened 
and the balance of the runners closed up the gap he had opened. His 


lead was too great for them, and he was still a good ten yards in the 


lead when he crossed the tape. The official time was posted as eight 


and nine-tenths seconds. 


"Another thirty yards and he would have been beaten," said Carnes 


as he lowered his glasses. 


"That is the way he has won all of his races," replied the doctor. "He 
piles up a huge lead at first and then loses a good deal at the finish. 
His speed doesn't hold up. Never mind that, though, it is only an 
additional point in my favor. Did you notice his jaws just before the 


gun went?" 


"They seemed to clench and then he swallowed, but most of them 
did some thing like that." 


"Watch him carefully for the next heat and see if he puts anything 
into his mouth. That is the important thing." 


Dr. Bird sank into a brown study and paid no attention to the next 
few events, but he came to attention promptly when the final heat of 
the hundred yard dash was called. With his glasses he watched Ladd 


closely as the runner trotted up to the starting line. 


"There, Carnes!" he cried suddenly. "Did you see?" 


"I saw him wipe his mouth," said Carnes doubtfully. 
"All right, now watch his jaws just before the gun goes." 


The final heat was a duplicate of the first preliminary. Ladd took an 
early lead which he held for three-fourths of the distance to the tape, 
then his pace slackened and he finished only a bare ten yards ahead 
of the next runner. The time tied his previous world's record of eight 


and four-fifths seconds. 
"He crunched and swallowed all right, Doctor," said Carnes. 


"That is all I wanted to be sure of. Now Carnes, here is something 
for you to do. Get hold of the United States Commissioner and get a 
John Doe warrant and go back to the hotel with it and wait for me. I 
may phone you at any minute and I may not. If I don't, wait in your 


room until you hear from me. Don't leave it for a minute." 
"Where are you going, Doctor?" 


"I'm going down and congratulate Mr. Ladd. An old track man like 


me can't let such an opportunity pass." 


"I don't know what this is all about, Doctor," replied Carnes, "but I 


know you well enough to obey orders and to keep my mouth shut 


until it is my turn to speak." 


Few men could resist Dr. Bird when he set out to make a favorable 
impression, and even a world's champion 1s apt to be flattered by the 
attention of one of the greatest scientists of his day, especially when 
that scientist has made an enviable reputation as an athlete in his 
college days and can talk the jargon of the champion's particular 
sport. Henry Ladd promptly capitulated to the charm of the doctor 
and allowed himself to be led away to supper at Bird's club. The 
supper passed off pleasantly, and when the doctor requested an 
interview with the young athlete in a private room, he gladly 
consented. They entered the room together, remained for an hour and 
a half, and then came out. The smile had left Ladd's face and he 
appeared nervous and distracted. The doctor talked cheerfully with 
him but kept a firm grip on his arm as they descended the stairs 
together. They entered a telephone booth where the doctor made 
several calls, and then descended to the street, where they entered a 


tax1. 


"Maywood airdrome," the doctor told the driver. 


Two hours later the big Martin bomber which had carried the doctor 
to Chicago roared away into the night, and Bird turned back, 


reentered the taxi, and headed for the city alone. 


When Carnes received the telephone call, which was one of those 
the doctor made from the booth in his club, he hurried over to the 
First National Bank. His badge secured him an entrance and he 
found Casey busily engaged in rigging up an elaborate piece of 
apparatus on one of the balconies where guards were normally 


stationed during banking hours. 


"Dr. Bird said to tell you to keep on the job all night if necessary," he 


told Casey. "He thinks he will need your machine to-morrow." 


"T'll have it ready to turn on the power at four A.M.," replied Casey. 


Carnes watched him curiously for a while as he soldered together the 
electrical connections and assembled an apparatus which looked like 


a motion picture projector. 


"What are you setting up?" he asked at length. 


"It is a high speed motion picture camera," replied Casey, "with a 
telescopic lens. It is a piece of apparatus which Dr. Bird designed 
while he was in Washington last week and which I made from his 
sketches, using some apparatus we had on hand. It's a dandy, all 


right." 


"What is special about it?" 


"The speed. You know how fast an ordinary movie is taken, don't 

you? No? Well, it's sixteen exposures per second. The slow pictures 
are taken sometimes at a hundred and twenty-eight or two hundred 
and fifty-six exposures per second, and then shown at sixteen. This 


affair will take half a million pictures per second." 


"T didn't know that a film would register with that short an 


exposure." 


"That's slow," replied Casey with a laugh. "It all depends on the 
light. The best flash-light powder gives a flash about one ten- 
thousandth of a second in duration, but that is by no means the speed 
limit of the film. The only trouble is enough light and sufficient 
shutter speed. Pictures have been taken by means of spark 
photography with an exposure of less than one three-millionth of a 
second. The whole secret of this machine lies in the shutter. This big 
disc with the slots in the edge is set up before the lens and run at 
such a speed that half a million slots per second pass before the lens. 
The film, which is sixteen millimeter X-ray film, travels behind the 
lens at a speed of nearly five miles per second. It has to be gradually 
worked up to this speed, and after the whole thing is set up, it takes it 


nearly four hours to get to full speed." 


"At that speed, it must take a million miles of film before you get up 


steam." 


"It would, if the film were being exposed. There is only about a 
hundred yards of film all told, which will run over these huge drums 
in an endless belt. There is a regular camera shutter working on an 
electric principle which remains closed. When the switch 1s tripped, 
the shutter opens in about two thirty-thousandths of a second, stays 
Open just one one-hundredth of a second, and then closes. This time 
is enough to expose nearly all of our film. When we have our 
picture, I shut the current down, start applying a magnetic brake, and 
let it slow down. It takes over an hour to stop it without breaking the 


film. It sounds complicated, but it works all right." 


"Where is your switch?" 
y 


"That is the trick part of it. It is a remote control affair. The shutter 
opens and starts the machine taking pictures when the back door of 
the paying teller's cage is opened half an inch. There is also a hand 
switch in the line that can be opened so that you can open the door 
without setting off the camera, 1f you wish. When the hand switch 1s 
closed and the door opened, this is what happens. The shutter on the 
camera opens, the machine takes five thousand pictures during the 


next hundredth of a second, and then the shutter closes. Those five 


thousand exposures will take about five minutes to show at the usual 


rate of sixteen per second." 


"You said that you had to get plenty of light. How are you managing 
that?" 


"The camera is equipped with a special lens ground out of rock 
crystal. This lens lets in ultra-violet light which the ordinary lens 
shuts out, and X-ray film is especially sensitive to ultra-violet light. 
In order to be sure that we get enough illumination, I will set up 
these two ultra-violet floodlights to illumine the cage. The teller will 
have to wear glasses to protect his eyes and he'll get well sunburned, 
but something has to be sacrificed to science, as Dr. Bird is always 


telling me." 


"It's too deep for me," said Carnes with a sigh. "Can I do anything to 


help? The doctor told me to stand by and do anything I could." 


"I might be able to use you a little if you can use tools," said Casey 
with a grin. "You can start bolting together that light proof shield if 


you want to." 


"Well, Carnes, did you have an instructive night?" asked Dr. Bird 
cheerfully as he entered the First National Bank at eight-thirty the 


next morning. 


"I don't see that I did much good, Doctor. Casey would have had the 


machine ready on time anyway, and I'm no machinist." 


"Well, frankly, Carnes, I didn't expect you to be of much help to him, 
but I did want you to see what Casey was doing, and a little of it was 
pretty heavy for him to handle alone. I suppose that everything is 
ready?" 


"The motor reached full speed about fifteen minutes ago and Casey 
went out to get a cup of coffee. Would you mind telling me the 
object of the whole thing?" 


"Not at all. I plan to make a permanent record of the work of the 


most ingenious bank robber in the world. I hope he keeps his word." 


"What do you mean?" 


"Three days ago when Sturtevant sweated a 'confession' out of poor 
Winston, the bank got a message that the robbery would be repeated 
this morning and dared them to prevent it. Rogers thought it was a 

hoax, but he telephoned me and I worked the Bureau men night and 


day to get my camera ready in time for him. I am afraid that I can't 


do much to prevent the robbery, but I may be able to take a picture of 


it and thus prevent other cases of a like nature." 


"Was the warning written?" 


"No. It was telephoned from a pay station in the loop district, and by 
the time it was traced and men got there, the telephoner was 
probably a mile away. He said that he would rob the same cage in 


the same manner as he did before." 


"Aren't you taking any special precautions?" 


"Oh, yes, the bank is putting on extra guards and making a lot of fuss 


of that sort, probably to the great amusement of the robber." 


"Why not close the cage for the day?" 


"Then he would rob a different one and we would have no way of 
photographing his actions. To be sure, we will put dummy money 
there, bundles with bills on the outside and paper on the inside, so if 
I don't get a picture of him, he won't get much. Every bill in the cage 


will be marked as well." 


"Did he say at what time he would operate?" 


"No, he didn't, so we'll have to stand by all day. Oh, hello, Casey, is 
everything all right?" 


"As sweet as chocolate candy, Doctor. I have tested it out 
thoroughly, and unless we have to run it so long that the film wears 
out and breaks, we are sitting pretty. If we don't get the pictures you 


are looking for, I'm a dodo, and I haven't been called that yet." 


"Good work, Casey. Keep the bearings oiled and pray that the film 


doesn't break." 


The bank had been opened only ten minutes when the clangor of 
gongs announced a robbery. It was practically a duplicate of the first. 
The paying teller had turned from his window to take some bills 
from his rack and had found several dozens of bundles missing. As 


the gongs sounded, Dr. Bird and Casey leaped to the camera. 


"She snapped, Doctor!" cried Casey as he threw two switches. "It'll 
take an hour to stop and half a day to develop the film, but I ought to 
be able to show you what we got by to-night." 


"Good enough!" cried Dr. Bird. "Go ahead while I try to calm down 
the bank officials. Will you have everything ready by eight o'clock?" 


"Easy, Doctor," replied Casey as he turned to the magnetic brake. 


By eight o'clock quite a crowd had assembled in a private room at 
the Blackstone Hotel. Besides Dr. Bird and Carnes, Rogers and 
several other officials of the First National Bank were present, 
together with Detective-Captain Sturtevant and a group of the most 
prominent scientists and physicians gathered from the schools of the 


city. 


"Gentlemen," said Dr. Bird when all had taken seats facing a 
miniature moving picture screen on one wall, "to-night I expect to 
show you some pictures which will, Iam sure, astonish you. It marks 
the advent of a new departure in transcendental medicine. I will be 
glad to answer any questions you may wish to ask and to explain the 
pictures after they are shown, but before we start a discussion, I will 


ask that you examine what I have to show you. Lights out, please!" 


He stepped to the rear of the room as the lights went out. As his eyes 
grew used to the dimness of the room he moved forward and took a 


vacant seat. His hand fumbled in his pocket for a second. 


"Now!" he cried suddenly. 


In the momentary silence which followed his cry, two dull metallic 


clicks could be heard, and a quick cry that was suddenly strangled as 
Dr. Bird clamped his hand over the mouth of the man who sat 


between him and Carnes. 


"All right, Casey," called the doctor. 


The whir of a projection machine could be heard and on the screen 
before them leaped a picture of the paying teller's cage of the First 
National Bank. Winston's successor was standing motionless at the 
wicket, his lips parted in a smile, but the attention of all was riveted 
on a figure who moved at the back of the cage. As the picture 
started, the figure was bent over an opened suitcase, stuffing into it 
bundles of bills. He straightened up and reached to the rack for more 
bills, and as he did so he faced the camera full for a moment. He 
picked up other bundles of bills, filled the suitcase, fastened it in a 


leisurely manner, opened the rear door of the cage and walked out. 


"Again, please!" called Dr. Bird. "And stop when he faces us full." 


The picture was repeated and stopped at the point indicated. 


"Lights, please!" cried the doctor. 


The lights flashed on and Dr. Bird rose to his feet, pulling up after 


him the wilted figure of a middle-aged man. 


"Gentlemen," said the doctor in ringing tones, "allow me to present 
to you Professor James Kirkwood of the faculty of the Richton 
University, formerly known as James Collier of the Bureau of 
Standards, and robber of the First National Bank." 


Detective-Captain Sturtevant jumped to his feet and cast a searching 


glance at the captive. 


"He's the man all right," he cried. "Hang on to him until I get a 


wagon here!" 


"Oh, shut up!" said Carnes. "He's under federal arrest just now, 
charged with the possession of narcotics. When we are through with 


him, you can have him if you want him." 


"How did you get that picture, Doctor?" cried the cashier. "I watched 
that cage every minute during the morning and I'll swear that man 
never entered and stole that money as the picture shows, unless he 


managed to make himself invisible." 
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IMAGE DESCRIPTION 


"You're closer to the truth than you suspect, Mr. Rogers," said Dr. 
Bird. "It is not quite a matter of invisibility, but something pretty 


close to it. It is a matter of catalysts." 


"What kind of cats?" asked the cashier. 


"Not cats, Mr. Rogers, catalysts. Catalysts is the name of a chemical 
reaction consisting essentially of a decomposition and a new 
combination effected by means of a catalyst which acts on the 
compound bodies in question, but which goes through the reaction 
itself unchanged. There are a great many of them which are used in 
the arts and in manufacturing, and while their action is not always 


clearly understood, the results are well known and can be banked on. 


"One of the commonest instances of the use of a catalyst is the use of 
sponge platinum in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. I will not 
burden you with the details of the 'contact' process, as it is known, 
but the combination is effected by means of finely divided platinum 
which is neither changed, consumed or wasted during the process. 
While there are a number of other catalysts known, for instance iron 
in reactions in which metallic magnesium is concerned, the 


commonest are the metals of the platinum group. 


"Less is known of the action of catalysts in the organic reactions, but 
it has been the subject of intensive study by Dr. Knolles of the 
Bureau of Standards for several years. His studies of the effects of 
different colored lights, that is, rays of different wave-lengths, on the 
reactions which constitute growth in plants have had a great effect 
on hothouse forcing of plants and promise to revolutionize the truck 


gardening industry. He has speeded up the rate of growth to as high 


as ten times the normal rate in some cases. 


"A few years ago, he and his assistant, James Collier, turned their 
attention toward discovering a catalyst which would do for the 
metabolic reactions in animal life what his light rays did for plants. 
What his method was, I will not disclose for obvious reasons, but 
suffice it to say that he met with great success. He took a puppy and 
by treating it with his catalytic drugs, made it grow to maturity, pass 


" 


through its entire normal life span, and die of old age in six months. 


"That is very interesting, Doctor, but I fail to see what bearing it has 


on the robbery." 


"Mr. Rogers, how, on a dark day and in the absence of a timepiece, 


would you judge the passage of time?" 


"Why, by my stomach, I guess." 


"Exactly. By your metabolic rate. You eat a meal, it digests, you 
expend the energy which you have taken into your system, your 
stomach becomes empty and your system demands more energy. 
You are hungry and you judge that some five or six hours must have 


passed since you last ate. Do you follow?" 


"Certainly." 


"Let us suppose that by means of some tonic, some catalytic drug, 
your rate of metabolism and also your rate of expenditure of energy 
has been increased six fold. You would eat a meal and in one hour 
you would be hungry again. Having no timepiece, and assuming that 
you were in a light-proof room, you would judge that some five 


hours had passed, would you not?" 


"T expect so." 


"Very well. Now suppose that this accelerated rate of digestion and 
expenditure of energy continued. You would be sleepy in perhaps 
three hours, would sleep about an hour and a quarter, and would then 
wake, ready for your breakfast. In other words, you would have 


lived through a day in four hours." 


"What advantage would there be in that?" 


"None, from your standpoint. It would, however, increase the rate of 
reproduction of cattle greatly and might be a great boom to 
agriculture, but we will not discuss this phase now. Suppose it were 
possible to increase your rate of metabolism and expenditure of 


energy, in other words, your rate of living, not six times, but thirty 


thousand times. In such a case you would live five minutes in one 


one-hundredth of a second." 


"Naturally, and you would live a year in about seventeen and one- 
half minutes, and a normal lifespan of seventy years in about twenty 


hours. You would be as badly off as any common may-fly." 


"Agreed, but suppose that you could so regulate the dose of your 
catalyst that its effect would last for only one one-hundredth of a 
second. During that short period of time, you would be able to do the 
work that would ordinarily take you five minutes. In other words, 
you could enter a bank, pack a satchel with currency and walk out. 
You would be working in a leisurely manner, yet your actions would 
have been so quick that no human eye could have detected them. 
This is my theory of what actually took place. For verification, I will 


turn to Dr. Kirkwood, as he prefers to be known now." 


"I don't know how you got that picture, but what you have said is 


about right," replied the prisoner. 


"IT got that picture by using a speed of thirty thousand times the 
normal sixteen exposures per second," replied Dr. Bird. "That figure 
I got from Dr. Knolles, the man who perfected the secret you stole 


when you left the Bureau three years ago. You secured only part of it 


and I suppose it took all your time since to perfect and complete it. 
You gave yourself away when you experimented on young Ladd. I 
was a track man myself in my college days and when I saw an 
account of his running, I smelt a rat, so I came back and watched 
him. As soon as I saw him crush and swallow a capsule just as the 
gun was fired, I was sure, and got hold of him. He was pretty 
stubborn, but he finally told me what name you were running under 
now, and the rest was easy. I would have got you in time anyway, but 
your bravado in telling us when you would next operate gave me the 
idea of letting you do it and photographing you at work. That is all I 
have to say. Captain Sturtevant, you can take your prisoner whenever 


you want him." 


"IT reckoned without you, Dr. Bird, but the end hasn't come yet. You 
may send me up for a few years, but you'll never find that money. 


I'm sure of that." 


"Tut, tut, Professor," laughed Carnes. "Your safety deposit box in the 
Commercial National is already sealed until a court orders it opened. 
The bills you took this morning were all marked, so that is merely 
additional proof, if we needed it. You surely didn't think that such a 
transparent device as changing your name from 'James Collier' to 
‘John Collyer’ and signing with your left hand instead of your right 


would fool the secret service, did you? Remember, your old Bureau 


records showed you to be ambidextrous." 


"What about Winston's confession?" asked Rogers suddenly. 


"Detective-Captain Sturtevant can explain that to a court when Mr. 
Winston brings suit against him for false arrest and brutal treatment," 


replied Carnes. 


"A very interesting case, Carnes," remarked the doctor a few hours 
later. "It was an enjoyable interlude in the routine of most of the 
cases on which you consult me, but our play time is over. We'll have 


to get after that counterfeiting case to-morrow." 
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How could a human body be found actually splintered—broken into 
sharp fragments like a shattered glass! Once again Dr. Bird probes 


deep into an amazing mystery. 
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Warnings: 


“Confound it, Carnes, I am on my vacation!” 

“IT know it, Doctor, and I hate to disturb you, but I felt that I simply 
had to. I have one of the weirdest cases on my hands that I have ever 
been mixed up in and I think that you’ll forgive me for calling you 


when I tell you about it.” 


How could a human body be found actually splintered—broken into 
sharp fragments like a shattered glass! Once again Dr. Bird probes 


deep into an amazing mystery. 


Dr. Bird groaned into the telephone transmitter. 


“T took a vacation last summer, or tried to, and you hauled me away 
from the best fishing I have found in years to help you on a case. 
This year I traveled all the way from Washington to San Francisco to 
get away from you and the very day that I get here you are after me. 


I won’t have anything to do with it. Where are you, anyway?” 


“T am at Fallon, Nevada, Doctor. I’m sorry that you won’t help me 
out because the case promises to be unusually interesting. Let me at 


least tell you about it.” 


Dr. Bird groaned louder than ever into the telephone transmitter. 


“All right, go ahead and tell me about it if it will relieve your mind, 


but I have given you my final answer. I am not a bit interested in it.” 


“That is quite all right, Doctor, I 296 don’t expect you to touch it. I 
hope, however, that you will be able to give me an idea of where to 


start. Did you ever see a man’s body broken in pieces?” 


“Do you mean badly smashed up?” 


“No indeed, I mean just what I said, broken in pieces. Legs snapped 


off as though the entire flesh had become brittle.” 


“No, I didn’t, and neither did anyone else.” 


“T have seen it, Doctor.” 


“Hooey! What had you been drinking?” 


Operative Carnes of the United States Secret Service chuckled softly 
to himself. The voice of the famous scientist of the Bureau of 
Standards plainly showed an interest which was quite at variance 


with his words. 


“TI was quite sober, Doctor, and so was Hughes, and we both saw it.” 


“Who is Hughes?” 


“He is an air mail pilot, one of the crack fliers of the 
Transcontinental Airmail Corporation. Let me tell you the whole 


thing in order.” 


“All right. I have a few minutes to spare, but II] warn you again that 


I don’t intend to touch the case.” 


“Suit yourself, Doctor. I have no authority to requisition your 
services. As you know, the T.A.C. has been handling a great deal of 
the transcontinental air mail with a pretty clean record on accidents. 
The day before yesterday, a special plane left Washington to carry 
two packages from there to San Francisco. One of them was a 
shipment of jewels valued at a quarter of a million, consigned to a 
San Francisco firm and the other was a sealed packet from the War 
Department. No one was supposed to know the contents of that 
packet except the Chief of Staff who delivered it to the plane 
personally, but rumors got out, as usual, and it was popularly 
supposed to contain certain essential features of the Army’s war 
plans. This much is certain: The plane carried not only the regular 
T.A.C. pilot and courier, but also an army courier, and it was guarded 
during the trip by an army plane armed with small bombs and a 


machine-gun. I rode in it. My orders were simply to guard the ship 


until it landed at Mills Field and then to guard the courier from there 
to the Presidio of San Francisco until his packet was delivered 
personally into the hands of the Commanding General of the Ninth 
Corps Area. 


“The trip was quiet and monotonous until after we left Salt Lake 
City at dawn this morning. Nothing happened until we were about a 
hundred miles east of Reno. We had taken elevation to cross the 
Stillwater Mountains and were skimming low over them, my plane 
trailing the T.A.C. plane by about half a mile. I was not paying any 
particular attention to the other ship when I suddenly felt our plane 
leap ahead. It was a fast Douglas and the pilot gave it the gun and 
made it move, I can tell you. I yelled into the speaking tube and 
asked what was the reason. My pilot yelled back that the plane ahead 


was in trouble. 


“As soon as it was called to my attention I could see myself that it 
wasn’t acting normally. It was losing elevation and was pursuing a 
very erratic course. Before we could reach it it lost flying speed and 
fell into a spinning nose dive and headed for the ground. I watched, 
expecting every minute to see the crew make parachute jumps, but 


they didn’t and the plane hit the ground with a terrific crash.” 


“It caught fire, of course?” 


“No, Doctor, that is one of the funny things about the accident. It 
didn’t. It hit the ground in an open place free from brush and literally 
burst into pieces, but it didn’t flame up. We headed directly for the 
scene of the crash and we encountered another funny thing. We 


almost froze to death.” 


“What do you mean?” 


“Exactly what I say. Of course, it’s 297 pretty cold at that altitude all 
the time, but this cold was like nothing I had ever encountered. It 
seemed to freeze the blood in our veins and it congealed frost on the 
windshields and made the motor miss for a moment. It was only 
momentary and it only existed directly over the wrecked plane. We 
went past it and swung around in a circle and came back over the 


wreck, but we didn’t feel the cold again. 


“The next thing we tried to do was to find a landing place. That 
country is pretty rugged and rough and there wasn’t a flat place for 
miles that was large enough to land a ship on. Hughes and I talked it 
over and there didn’t seem to be much of anything that we could do 
except to go on until we found a landing place. I had had no 
experience in parachute jumping and I couldn’t pilot the plane if 
Hughes jumped. We swooped down over the wreck as close as we 


dared and that was when we saw the condition of the bodies. The 


whole plane was cracked up pretty badly, but the weird part of it was 
the fact that the bodies of the crew had broken into pieces, as though 
they had been made of glass. 


IMAGEDESCRIPTION 


Arms and legs were detached from the torsos and lying at a distance. 
There was no sign of blood on the ground. We saw all this with our 
naked eyes from close at hand and verified it by observations 


through binoculars from a greater height. 


“When we had made our observations and marked the location of the 
wreck as closely as we could, we headed east until we found a 
landing place near Fallon. Hughes dropped me here and went on to 
Reno, or to San Francisco if necessary, to report the accident and get 
more planes to aid in the search. I was wholly at sea, but 1t seemed to 
be in your line and as I knew that you were at the St. Francis, I 


called you up.” 


“What are your plans?” 


“T made none until I talked with you. The country where the wreck 
occurred is unbelievably wild and we can’t get near it with any 
transportation other than burros. The only thing that I can see to do is 
to gather together what transportation I can and head for the wreck 
on foot to rescue the packets and to bring out the bodies. Can you 


suggest anything better?” 


“When do you expect to start?” 


“As soon as I can get my pack train together. Possibly in three or 


four hours.” 


“Carnes, are you sure that those bodies were broken into bits? An 


arm or a leg might easily be torn off in a complete crash.” 


“They were smashed into bits as nearly as I could tell, Doctor. 
Hughes is an old flier and he has seen plenty of crashes but he never 


saw anything like this. It beats anything that I ever saw.” 


“If your observations were accurate, there could be only one cause 
and that one is a patent impossibility. I haven’t a bit of equipment 
here, but I expect that I can get most of the stuff I want from the 
University of California across the bay at Berkeley. I can get a plane 
at Crissy Field. Pll tell you what to do, Carnes. Get your burro train 
together and start as soon as you can, but leave me half a dozen 
burros and a guide at Fallon. Ill get up there as soon as I can and [Il 
try to overtake you before you get to the wreck. If I don’t, don’t 
disturb anything any more than you can help until my arrival. Do 


you understand?” 


“T thought that you were on your vacation, Doctor.” 


“Oh shut up! Like most of my vacations, this one will have to be 
postponed. Pll move as swiftly as I can and I ought to be at Fallon 
to-night if ?'m lucky and don’t run into any obstacles. Burros are 


fairly slow, but I’Il make the best time possible.” 


“T rather expected you would, Doctor. I can’t get my pack train 


together until evening, so I'll wait for you right here. I’m mighty 


glad that you are going to get in on it.” 
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Silently Carnes and Dr. Bird surveyed the wreck of the T.A.C. plane. 
The observations of the secret service operative had been correct. 
The bodies of the unfortunate crew had been broken into fragments. 
Their limbs had not been twisted off as a freak of the fall but had 
been cleanly broken off, as though the bodies had suddenly become 
brittle and had shattered on their impact with the ground. Not only 
the bodies, but the ship itself had been broken up. Even the clothing 
of the men was in pieces or had long splits in the fabric whose edges 


were as clean as though they had been cut with a knife. 


Dr. Bird picked up an arm which had belonged to the pilot and 
examined it. The brittleness, if it had ever existed, was gone and the 


arm was limp. 


“No rigor mortis,” commented the Doctor. “How long ago was the 


wreck?” 


“About seventy-two hours ago.” 


‘“Hm-m! What about those packets that were on the plane?” 


Carnes stepped forward and gingerly inspected first the body of the 


army courier and then that of the courier of the T.A.C. 


“Both gone, Doctor,” he reported, straightening up. 


Dr. Bird’s face fell into grim lines. 


“There is more to this case than appears on the surface, Carnes,” he 
said. “This was no ordinary wreck. Bring up that third burro; I want 
to examine these fragments a little. Bill,” he went on to one of the 
two guides who had accompanied them from Fallon, “you and 
Walter scout around the ground and see what you can find out. I 
especially wish to know whether anyone has visited the scene of the 


wreck.” 


The guides consulted a moment and started out. Carnes drove up the 
burro the Doctor had indicated and Dr. Bird unpacked it. He opened 
a mahogony case and took from it a high powered microscope. 
Setting the instrument up on a convenient rock, he subjected portions 
of the wreck, including several fragments of flesh, to a careful 
scrutiny. When he had completed his observations he fell into a 


brown study, from which he was aroused by Carnes. 


“What did you find out about the cause of the wreck, Doctor?” 


“T don’t know what to think. The immediate cause was that 
everything was frozen. The plane ran into a belt of cold which froze 
up the motor and which probably killed the crew instantly. It was 
undoubtedly the aftermath of that cold which you felt when you 


swooped down over the wreck.” 


“It seems impossible that it could have suddenly got cold enough to 


freeze everything up like that.” 


“It does, and yet I am confident that that is what happened. It was no 
ordinary cold, Carnes; it was cold of the type that infests interstellar 
space; cold beyond any conception you have of cold, cold near the 
range of the absolute zero of temperature, nearly four hundred and 
fifty degrees below zero on the Fahrenheit scale. At such 
temperatures, things which are ordinarily quite flexible and elastic, 
such as rubber, or flesh, become as brittle as glass and would break 
in the manner which these bodies have broken. An examination of 
the tissues of the flesh shows that it has been submitted to some 
temperature that is very low in the scale, probably below that of 
liquid air. Such a temperature would produce instant death and the 


other phenomena which we can observe.” 


“What could cause such a low temperature, Doctor?” 


“T don’t know yet, although I hope to find out before we are finished. 
Cold is a funny thing, Carnes. Ordinarily it 1s considered as simply 
the absence of heat; and yet I have always held it to be a definite 
negative quantity. All through nature we observe that every force has 
its opposite or negative force to oppose it. We have positive and 
negative electrical charges, positive and negative, or north and south, 
magnetic poles. We have gravity and its 299 opposite apergy, and I 


believe cold is really negative heat.” 


“T never heard of anything like that, Doctor. I always thought that 
things were cold because heat was taken from them—not because 


cold was added. It sounds preposterous.” 


“Such is the common idea, and yet I cannot accept it, for it does not 
explain all the recorded phenomena. You are familiar with a 


searchlight, are you not?” 


“In a general way, yes.” 


“A searchlight is merely a source of light, and of course, of heat, 
which is placed at the focus of a parabolic reflector so that all of the 
rays emanating from the source travel in parallel lines. A searchlight, 
of course, gives off heat. If we place a lens of the same size as the 


searchlight aperture in the path of the beam and concentrate all the 


light, and heat, at one spot, the focal point of the lens, the 
temperature at that point is the same as the temperature of the source 
of the light, less what has been lost by radiation. You understand 
that, do you not?” 


“Certainly.” 


“Suppose that we place at the center of the aperture of the 
searchlight a small opaque disc which is permeable neither to heat 
nor light, in such a manner as to interrupt the central portion of the 
beam. As a result, the beam will go out in the form of a hollow rod, 
or pipe, of heat and light with a dark, cold core. This core will have 
the temperature of the surrounding air plus the small amount which 
has radiated into it from the surrounding pipe. If we now pass this 
beam of light through a lens in order to concentrate the beam, both 
the pipe of heat and the cold core will focus. If we place a 
temperature measuring device near the focus of the dark core, we 
will find that the temperature 1s lower than the surrounding air. This 


means that we have focused or concentrated cold.” 
“That sounds impossible. But I can offer no other criticism.” 


“Nevertheless, it is experimentally true. It is one of the facts which 


lead me to consider cold as negative heat. However, this is true of 


cold, as it is of the other negative forces; they exist and manifest 
themselves only in the presence of the positive forces. No one has 
yet concentrated cold except in the presence of heat, as I have 
outlined. How this cold belt which the T.A.C. plane encountered 
came to be there is another question. The thing which we have to 


determine is whether it was caused by natural or artificial forces.” 


“Both of the packets which the plane carried are gone, Doctor,” 


observed Carnes. 


“Yes, and that seems to add weight to the possibility that the cause 
was artificial, but it is far from conclusive. The packets might not 
have been on the men when the plane fell, or someone may have 


passed later and taken them for safekeeping.” 


The doctor’s remarks were interrupted by the guides. 


“Someone has been here since the wreck, Doctor,” said Bill. “Walter 
and I found tracks where two men came up here and prowled around 
for some time and then left by the way they came. They went off 

toward the northwest, and we followed their trail for about forty rods 


and then lost it. We weren’t able to pick it up again.” 


“Thanks, Bill,” replied the doctor. “Well, Carnes, that seems to add 


more weight to the theory that the spot of cold was made and didn’t 
just happen. If a prospecting party had just happened along they 
would either have left the wreck alone or would have made some 
attempt to inter the bodies. That cold belt must have been produced 
artificially by men who planned to rob this plane after bringing it 
down and who were near at hand to get their plunder. Is there any 


chance of following that trail?” 


“T doubt it, Doc. Walter and I scouted around quite a little, but we 


couldn’t pick it up again.” 
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“Ts there any power line passing within twenty miles of here?” 


“None that Walter and I know of, Doc.” 


“Funny! Such a device as must have been used would need power 
and lots of it for operation. Well, I'll try my luck. Carnes, help me 


unpack and set up the rest of my apparatus.” 


With the aid of the operative, Dr. Bird unpacked two of the burros 
and extracted from cases where they were carefully packed and 


padded some elaborate electrical and optical apparatus. The first was 


a short telescope of large diameter which he mounted on a base in 
such a manner that it could be elevated or depressed and rotated in 
any direction. At the focal point of the telescope was fastened a 
small knot of wire from which one lead ran to the main piece of 
apparatus, which he sat on a flat rock. The other lead from the wire 
knot ran into a sealed container surrounded by a water bath under 
which a spirit lamp burned. From the container another lead led to 
the main apparatus. This main piece consisted of a series of wire 
coils mounted on a frame and attached to the two leads. The doctor 
took from a padded case a tiny magnet suspended on a piece of wire 
of exceedingly small diameter which he fastened in place inside the 


coils. Cemented to the magnet was a tiny mirror. 


“What is that apparatus?” asked Carnes as the doctor finished his 


set-up and surveyed it with satisfaction. 


“Merely a thermocouple attached to a D’Arsonval galvanometer,” 
replied the doctor. “This large, squat telescope catches and 
concentrates on the thermocouple and the galvanometer registers the 


temperature.” 


“You’re out of my depth. What is a thermocouple?” 


“A juncture of two wires made of dissimilar metals, 1n this case of 


platinum and of platinum-iridium alloy. There is another similar 
junction in this case, which is kept at a constant temperature by the 
water bath. When the temperatures of the two junctions are the same, 
the system is in equilibrium. When they are at different 
temperatures, an electrical potential is set up, which causes a current 
to flow from one to the other through the galvanometer. The 
galvanometer consists of a magnet set up inside coils through which 
the current I spoke of flows. This current causes the magnet to rotate 
and by watching the mirror, the rotation can be detected and 


measured. 


“This device 1s one of the most sensitive ever made, and is used to 
measure the radiation from distant stars. Currents as small as . 
000000000000000000000000001 ampere have been detected and 
measured. This particular instrument is not that sensitive to begin 
with, and has its sensitivity further reduced by having a high 


resistance in one of the leads.” 


“What are you going to use it for?” 


“T am going to try to locate somewhere in these hills a patch of local 
cold. It may not work, but I have hopes. If you will manipulate the 
telescope so as to search the hills around here, I will watch the 


galvanometer.” 


For several minutes Carnes swung the telescope around. Twice Dr. 
Bird stopped him and decreased the sensitiveness of his instrument 
by introducing more resistance in the lines in order to keep the 
magnet from twisting clear around, due to the fluctuations in the 
heats received on account of the varying conditions of reflection. As 
Carnes swung the telescope again the magnet swung around sharply, 


nearly to a right angle to its former position. 


“Stop!” cried the doctor. “Read your azimuth.” 


Carnes read the compass bearing on the protractor attached to the 
frame which supported the telescope. Dr. Bird took a pair of 
binoculars and looked long and earnestly in the indicated direction. 


With a sigh he laid down the glasses. 
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“T can’t see a thing, Carnesy,” he said. ““We’ll have to move over to 
the next crest and make a new set-up. Plant a rod on the hill so that 
we can get an azimuth bearing and get the airline distance with a 


range finder.” 


On the hilltop which Dr. Bird had pointed out the apparatus was 


again set up. For several minutes Carnes swept the hills before an 


exclamation from the doctor told him to pause. He read the new 
azimuth, and the doctor laid off the two readings on a sheet of paper 


with a protractor and made a few calculations. 


“T don’t know,” he said reflectively when he had finished his 
computations. “This darned instrument is still so sensitive that you 
may have merely focused on a deep shadow or a cold spring or 
something of that sort, but the magnet kicked clear around and it 
may mean that we have located what we are looking for. It should be 


about two miles away and almost due west of here.” 


“There 1s no spring that I know of, Doc, and I think I know of every 


water hole in this country,” remarked Bill. 


“There could hardly be a spring at this elevation, anyway,” replied 
the doctor. “Maybe it is what we are seeking. We’ ll start out in that 
direction, anyway. Bill, you had better take the lead, for you know 
the country. Spread out a little so that we won’t be too bunched if 


anything happens.” 


For three-quarters of an hour the little group of men made their way 
through the wilderness in the direction indicated by the doctor. 
Presently Bill, who was in the lead, held up his hand with a warning 


gesture. The other three closed up as rapidly as cautious progress 


would allow. 


“What is it, Bill?” asked the doctor in an undertone. 


“Slip up ahead and look over that crest.” 


The doctor obeyed instructions. As he glanced over he gave vent to a 
low whistle of surprise and motioned for Carnes to join him. The 
operative crawled up and glanced over the crest. In a hollow before 
them was a crude one-storied house, and erected on an open space 
before it was a massive piece of apparatus. It consisted of a number 
of huge metallic cylinders, from which lines ran to a silvery concave 
mirror mounted on an elaborate frame which would allow it to be 


rotated so as to point in any direction. 


“What is it?” whispered Carnes. 


“Some kind of a projector,” muttered the doctor. “I never saw one 
quite like it, but it is meant to project something. I can’t make out the 
curve of that mirror. It isn’t a parabola and it isn’t an ellipse. It must 
be a high degree subcatenary or else built on a transcendental 


function.” 


He raised himself to get a clearer view, and as he did so a puff of 


smoke came from the house, to be followed in a moment by a sharp 
crack as a bullet flattened itself a few inches from his head. The 
doctor tumbled back over the crest out of sight of the house. Bill and 


Walter hurried forward, their rifles held ready for action. 


“Get out on the flanks, men,” directed the doctor. “The man we want 


is in a house in that hollow. He’s armed, and he means business.” 


Bill and Walter crawled under the shelter of the rocks to a short 
distance away and then, rifles ready, advanced to the attack. A report 
came from the hollow and a bullet whined over Bill’s head. Almost 
instantly a crack came from Walter’s rifle and splinters flew from the 
building in the hollow a few inches from a loophole, through which 


projected the barrel of a rifle. 


The rifle barrel swung rapidly in a circle and barked in Walter’s 
direction; but as it did so, Bill’s gun spoke and again splinters flew 


from the building. 


“Good work!” ejaculated Dr. Bird as he watched the slow advance of 
the two guides. “If we just had rifles we could 302 join in the party, 
but it’s a little far for effective pistol work. Let’s go ahead, and we 


may get close enough to do a little shooting.” 


Pistols in hand, Carnes and the doctor crawled over the crest and 
joined the advance. Again and again the rifle spoke from the hollow 
and was answered by the vicious barks of the rifles in the hands of 
the guides, Carnes and the doctor resting their pistols on rocks and 
sending an occasional bullet toward the loophole. The conditions of 
light and the moving target were not conducive to good 
marksmanship on the part of the besieged man, and none of the 
attackers were hit. Presently Walter succeeded in sending a bullet 
through the loophole. The rifle barrel suddenly disappeared. With a 
shout the four men rose from their cover and advanced toward the 


building at a run. 


As they did so an ominous whirring sound came from the apparatus 
in front of the house and a sudden chill filled the air. 


“Back!” shouted Dr. Bird. “Back below the hill if you value your 


lives!’ 


He turned and raced at full speed toward the sheltering crest of the 
hill, the others following him closely. The whirring sound continued, 
and the concave reflector turned with a grating sound on its gears. As 
the path of its rays struck the ground the rocks became white with 
frost and one rock split with a sharp report, one fragment rolling 


down the slope, carrying others in its trail. 


With panic-stricken faces the four men raced toward the sheltering 
crest, but remorselessly the reflector swung around in their direction. 
The intense cold numbed the racing men, cutting off their breath and 


impeding their efforts for speed. 


“Stop!” cried the doctor suddenly. “Fire at that reflector! It’s our 


only chance!” 


He set the example by turning and emptying his pistol futilely at the 
turning mirror. Bill, Walter and Carnes followed his example. Nearer 
and nearer to them came the deadly ray. Bill was the nearest to its 
path, and he suddenly stiffened and fell forward, his useless gun still 
grasped in his hands. As his body struck the ground it rolled down 
hill for a few feet, the deadly ray following it. His head struck a 


rock, and Carnes gave a cry of horror as it broke into fragments. 


Walter threw his rifle to his shoulder and fired again and again at the 
rotating disc. The cold had became intense and he could not control 
the actions of his muscles and his rifle wavered about. He threw 
himself flat on the ground, and, with an almost superhuman effort, 
steadied himself for a moment and fired. His aim was true, and with 
a terrific crash the reflector split into a thousand fragments. Dr. Bird 


staggered to his feet. 


“It’s out of order for a moment!” he cried. ““To the house while we 


can!” 


As swiftly as his numbed feet would allow him, he stumbled toward 
the house. The muzzle of the rifle again projected from the loophole 
and with its crack the doctor staggered for a moment and then fell. 
Walter’s rifle spoke again and the rifle disappeared through the 


loophole with a spasmodic jerk. Carnes stumbled over the doctor. 


“Are you hit badly?” he gasped through chattering teeth. 


“T’m not hit at all,” muttered the doctor. “I stumbled and fell just as 


he fired. Look out! He’s going to shoot again!” 


The rifle barrel came slowly into view through the loophole. Walter 
fired, but his bullet went wild. Carnes threw himself behind a rock 


for protection. 


The rifle swung in Walter’s direction and paused. As it did so, from 
the house came a strangled cry and a sound as of a blow. The rifle 
barrel disappeared, and the sounds of a struggle came from the 


building. 


“Come on!” cried Carnes as he rose to his feet, and made his 


stumbling way 303 forward, the others following at the best speed 


which their numbed limbs would allow. 


As they reached the door they were aware of a struggle which was 
going on inside. With an oath the doctor threw his massive frame 
against the door. It creaked, but the solid oak of which it was 
composed was proof against the attack, and he drew back for another 
onslaught. From the house came a pistol shot, followed by a 
despairing cry and a guttural shout. Reinforced by Carnes, the doctor 
threw his weight against the door again. With a rending crash it 
gave, and they fell sprawling into the cabin. The doctor was the first 


one on his feet. 


“Who are you?” asked a voice from one corner. The doctor whirled 


like a flash and covered the speaker with his pistol. 


“Put them up!” he said tersely. 


“T am unarmed,” the voice replied. “Who are you?” 


“We’re from the United States Secret Service,” replied Carnes who 
had gained his feet. “The game is up for you, and you’d better 


realize it.” 


“Secret Service! Thank God!” cried the voice. ““Get Koskoff—he has 


1? 


the plans. He has gone out through the tunnel 


“Where is it?”? demanded Carnes. 


“The entrance is that iron plate on the floor.” 


Carnes and the doctor jumped at the plate and tried to lift it, without 
result. There was no handle or projection on which they could take 
hold. 


“Not that way,” cried the voice. “That cover is fastened on the 
inside. Go outside the building; he’ll come out about two hundred 


yards north. Shoot him as he appears or he’ll get away.” 


The three men nearly tumbled over each other to get through the 
doorway into the bitter cold outside. As they emerged from the cabin 


the gaze of the guide swept the surrounding hills. 


“There he goes!” he cried. 


“Get him!” said Carnes sharply. 


Walter ran forward a few feet and dropped prone on the ground, 


cuddling the stock of his rifle to his cheek. Two hundred yards ahead 


a figure was scurrying over the rocks away from the cabin. Walter 
drew in his breath and his hand suddenly grew steady as his keen 
gray eyes peered through the sights. Carnes and the doctor held their 
breath in sympathy. 


Suddenly the rifle spoke, and the fleeing man threw up his arms and 


fell forward on his face. 


“Got him,” said Walter laconically. 


“Go bring the body in, Carnes,” exclaimed the doctor. “I'll take care 


of the chap inside.” 


“Did you get him?” asked the voice eagerly, as the doctor stepped 


inside. 


“He’s dead all right,” replied the doctor grimly. “Who the devil are 


you, and what are you doing here?” 


“There is a light switch on the left of the door as you come in,” was 


the reply. 


Dr. Bird found the switch and snapped on a light. He turned toward 
the corner from whence the voice had come and recoiled in horror. 


Propped in the corner was the body of a middle-aged man, daubed 


and splashed with blood which ran from a wound in the side of his 
head. 


“Good Lord!” he ejaculated. “Let me help you.” 


“There’s not much use,” replied the man rather faintly. “I am about 
done in. This face wound doesn’t amount to much, but I am shot 
through the body and am bleeding internally. If you try to move me, 


it may easily kill me. Leave me alone until your partners come.” 


The doctor drew a flask of brandy from his pocket and advanced 


toward the corner. 


“Take a few drops of this,” he advised. 


With an effort the man lifted the flask to his lips and gulped down a 
little of the fiery spirit. A sound of tramping feet came from the 
outside and then a thud as though a body had 304 been dropped. 


Carnes and Walter entered the cabin. 


““He’s dead as a mackerel,” said Carnes in answer to the doctor’s 
look. “Walter got him through the neck and broke his spinal cord. He 


never knew what hit him.” 


“The plans?” came in a gasping voice from the man in the corner. 


“We got them, too,” replied Carnes. “He had both packets inside his 
coat. They have been opened, but I guess they are all here. Who the 


devil are you?” 


“Since Koskoff is dead, and I am dying, there is no reason why I 
shouldn’t tell you,” was the answer. “Leave that brandy handy to 


keep up my strength. I have only a short time and I can’t repeat. 


“As to who I am or what I was, it doesn’t really matter. Koskoff 
knew me as John Smith, and it will pass as well as any other name. 
Let my past stay buried. I am, or was, a scientist of some ability; but 
fortune frowned on me, and I was driven out of the world. Money 
would rehabilitate me—money will do anything nowadays—so I set 
out to get it. In the course of my experimental work, I had 
discovered that cold was negative heat and reacted to the laws which 


governed heat.” 


“T knew that,” cried Dr. Bird; “but I never could prove it.” 


“Who are you?” demanded John Smith. 


“Dr. Bird, of the Bureau of Standards.” 


“Oh, Bird. I’ve heard of you. You can understand me when I say that 


as heat, positive heat is a concomitant of ordinary light. I have found 
that cold, negative heat, 1s a concomitant of cold light. Is my 


apparatus in good shape outside?” 


“The reflector is smashed.” 


“T’m sorry. You would have enjoyed studying it. I presume that you 


saw that it was a catenary curve?” 


“T rather thought so.” 


“It was, and it was also adjustable. I could vary the focal point from 
a few feet to several miles. With that apparatus I could throw a beam 
of negative heat with a focal point which I could adjust at will. Close 
to the apparatus, I could obtain a temperature almost down to 
absolute zero, but at the longer ranges it wasn’t so cold, due to 
leakage into the atmosphere. Even at two miles I could produce a 


local temperature of three hundred degrees below zero.” 


“What was the source of your cold?” 


“Liquid helium. Those cylinders contain, or rather did contain, for I 


expect that Koskoff has emptied them, helium in a liquid state.” 


“Where 1s your compressor?” 


“T didn’t have to use one. I developed a cold light under whose rays 
helium would liquefy and remain in a state of equilibrium until 
exposed to light rays. Those cylinders had merely enough pressure to 
force the liquid out to where the sun could hit it, and then it turned to 
a gas, dropping the temperature at the first focal point of the reflector 
to absolute zero. When I had this much done, Koskoff and I packed 


the whole apparatus here and were ready for work. 


“We were on the path of the transcontinental air mail, and I bided my 
time until an especially valuable shipment was to be made. My 
plans, which worked perfectly, were to freeze the plane in midair and 
then rob the wreck. I heard of the jewel shipment the T.A.C. was to 
carry and I planned to get it. When the plane came over, Koskoff and 
I brought it down. The unsuspected presence of another plane upset 
us a little, and I started to bring it down. But we had been all over 
this country and knew there was no place that a plane could land. I 


let it go on in safety.” 


“Thank you,” replied Carnes with a grimace. 


“We robbed the wreck and we found two packets, one the jewels I 
was after, 305 and the other a sealed packet, which proved to contain 
certain War Department plans. That was when I learned who 


Koskoff was. I had hired him in San Francisco as a good mechanic 


who had no principles. He was to get one-fourth of the loot. When 
we found these plans, he told me who he was. He was really a 
Russian secret agent and he wanted to deliver the plans to Russia. I 
may be a thief and a murderer, but I am not yet ready to betray my 
country, and I told him so. He offered me almost any price for the 
plans; but I wouldn’t listen. We had a serious quarrel, and he 


overpowered me and bound me. 


“We had a radio set here and he called San Francisco and sent some 
code message. I think he was waiting here for someone to come. 
Had we followed our original plans, we would have been miles from 


here before you arrived. 


“He had me bound and helpless, as he thought, but I worked my 
bonds a little loose. I didn’t let him know it, for I knew that the plane 
I had let get away would guide a party here and I thought I might be 
able to help out. When you came and attacked the house, I worked at 
my bonds until they were loose enough to throw off. I saw Koskoff 
start my cold apparatus to working and then he quit, because he ran 
out of heltum. When he started shooting again, I worked out of my 
bonds and tackled him. 


“He was a better man than I gave him credit for, or else he suspected 


me, for about the time I grabbed him he whirled and struck me over 


the head with his gun barrel and tore my face open. The blow 
stunned me, and when I came to, I was thrown into this corner. I 
meant to have another try at it, but I guess you rushed him too fast. 
He turned and ran for the tunnel, but as he did so, he shot me 
through the body. I guess I didn’t look dead enough to suit him. You 


gentlemen broke open the door and came in. That’s all.” 


“Not by a long shot, it isn’t,” exclaimed Dr. Bird. “Where 1s that 
cold light apparatus of yours?” 


“Tn the tunnel.” 


“How do you get into it?” 


“Tf you will open that cupboard on the wall, you’ll find an open 


knife switch on the wall. Close it.” 


Dr. Bird found the switch and closed it. As he did so the cabin 
rocked on its foundations and both Carnes and Walter were thrown 
to the ground. The thud of a detonation deep in the earth came to 


their ears. 


“What was that?” cried the doctor. 


“That,” replied Smith with a wan smile, “was the detonation of two 


hundred pounds of T.N.T. When you dig down into the underground 
cave where we used the cold light apparatus, you will find it in 


fragments. It was my only child, and I'll take it with me.” 


As he finished his head slumped forward on his chest. With an 
exclamation of dismay Dr. Bird sprang forward and tried to lift the 


prostrate form. 


In an agony of desire the Doctor tightened his grip on the dying 
man’s shoulder. But Smith collapsed into a heap. Dr. Bird bent 
forward and tore open his shirt and listened at his chest. Presently he 


straightened up. 


“He is gone,” he said sadly, “and I guess the results of his genius 
have died with him. He doesn’t strike me as a man who left 


overmuch to chance. Carnes, 1s your case completed?” 


“Very satisfactorily, Doctor. I have both of the lost packets.” 


“All right, then, come back to the wreck and help me pack my 


burros. I can make my way back to Fallon without a guide.” 


“Where are you going, Doctor?” 


“That, Carnes, old dear, is none of your blankety blanked business. 


Permit me to remind you that I am on my vacation. I haven’t decided 
yet just where I am going, but I can tell you one thing. It’s going to 


be some place where you can’t call me on the telephone.” 
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Foreword by Ray Cummings: 


I have been thinking that if, during one of those long winter evenings 
at Valley Forge, someone had placed in George Washington’s hands 
one of our present day best sellers, the illustrious Father of our 
Country would have read it with considerable emotion. I do not 
mean what we call a story of science, or fantasy—yust a novel of 
action, adventure and romance. The sort of thing you and I like to 


read, but do not find amazing in any way at all. 


Black mutiny and brigandage stalk the Space-ship Planetara as she 


speeds to the Moon to pick up a fabulously rich cache of radium-ore. 


But I fancy that George Washington would have found it amazing. 
Don’t you? It might picture, for instance, a factory girl at a sewing 
machine. George Washington would be amazed at a sewing machine. 
And the girl, journeying in the subway to and from her work! 
Stealing an opportunity to telephone her lover at the noon hour; 
going to the movies in the evening, or listening to a radio. And there 
might be a climax, perhaps, with the girl and the villain in a 
transcontinental railway Pullman, and the hero sending frantic 
telegrams, or telephoning the train, and then chasing it in his 


airplane. 


George Washington would have found it amazing! 


And I am wondering how you and I would feel if someone were to 
give us now a book of ordinary adventure of the sort which will be 
published a hundred and fifty years hence. I have been trying to 


imagine such a book and the nature of its contents. 


ee 
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IMAGEDESCRIPTION 


Let us imagine it together. Suppose we walk down Fifth Avenue, a 
pleasant spring morning of May, 2080. Fifth Avenue, no doubt, will 
be there. I don’t know whether the New York Public Library will be 


there or not. We’ll assume that it is, and that it has some sort of 


books, printed, or in whatever fashion you care to imagine. 


The young man library attendant is surprised at our curiously 
antiquated aspect. We look as though we were dressed for some 
historical costume ball. We talk old-fashioned English, like actors in 


an historical play of the 1930 period. 


But we get the book. The attendant assures us it is a good average 
story of action and adventure. Nothing remarkable, but he read it 


himself, and found it interesting. 


We thank him and take the book. But we find that the language in 
which it is written is too strange for comfortable reading. And it 
names so many extraordinary things so casually! As though we knew 


all about them, which we certainly do not! 


So we take it to the kind-hearted librarian in the language division. 
He modifies it to old-fashioned English of 1930, and he puts 
occasional footnotes to help explain some of the things we might not 
understand. Why he should bother to do this for us I don’t know; but 


let us assume that he does. 


And now we take the book home—1in the pneumatic tube, or aerial 


moving sidewalk, or airship, or whatever it is we take to get home. 


And now that we are home, let’s read the book. It ought to be 


interesting. 


Chapter | Tells of the Grantline Moon Expedition and of the 
Mysterious Martian Who Followed Us in the City Corridor 


One may write about oneself and still not be an egoist. Or so, at 
least, they tell me. My narrative went broadcast with a fair success. 
It was pantomimed and the public flashed me a reasonable approval. 
And so my disc publishers have suggested that I record it in more 


permanent form. 


I introduce myself, begging grace that I intrude upon your busy 
minutes, with my only excuse that perhaps I may amuse you. For 
what the commercial sellers of my pictured version were pleased to 
blare as my handsome face, I ask your indulgence. My feminine 
audience of the pantomimes was undoubtedly graciously pleased at 
my personality and physical aspect. That I am “tall as a Viking of 
old’—and “handsome as a young Norse God”—is very pretty talk in 
the selling of my product. But I deplore its intrusion into the 
personality of this, my recorded narrative. And so now, for preface, 
to all my audience I do give earnest assurance that Gregg Haljan is 
no conceited zebra, handsomely striped by nature, and proud of it. 
Not so. I am, I do beg you to believe, a very humble fellow, striving 


for your approval, hoping only to entertain you. 


My introduction: My name, Gregg Haljan. My age, twenty-five 


years. I was, at the time my narrative begins, Third Officer on the 
Space-Ship Planetara. Our line was newly established; in 2070, to be 
exact, following the modern improvements of the Martel Magnetic 
Levitation. [As early as 1910 it was discovered that an object 
magnetized under certain conditions was subject to a loss of weight, 
its gravity partially nullified. The Martel discovery undoubtedly 
followed that method. ] 


Our ship, whose home port was Great-New York, carried mail and 
passenger traffic to and from both Venus and Mars. Of astronomical 
necessity, our flights were irregular. This spring, with the two other 
planets both close to the earth, we were making two complete round 
trips. We had just arrived in Great-New York, this May evening, 
from Grebhar, Venus Free State. With only five hours in port here, 
we were departing the same night at the zero hour for Ferrok-Shahn, 


capital of the Martian Union. 


We were no sooner at the landing stage than I found a code-flash 
summoning Dan Dean and me to Divisional Detective Headquarters. 
Dan “Snap” Dean was one of my closest friends. He was radio-helio 
operator of the Planetara. A small, wiry, red-headed chap, with a 


quick, ready laugh and a wit that made everyone like him. 


The summons to Detective-Colonel Halsey’s office surprised us. 


Snap eyed me. 


“You haven’t been opening any treasury vaults, have you, Gregg?” 


“He wants you, also,” I retorted. 


He laughed. “Well, he can roar at me like a traffic switchman and my 


private life will remain my own.” 


We could not think why we should be wanted. It was the darkness of 
mid-evening when we left the Planetara for Halsey’s office. It was 
not a long trip. We went direct in the upper monorail, descending 


into the subterranean city at Park-Circle 30. 


We had never been to Halsey’s office before. We found it to be a 
gloomy, vaultlike place in one of the deepest corridors. The door 
lifted. 


“Gregg Haljan and Daniel Dean.” 


The guard stood aside. “Come in.” 


I own that my heart was unduly thumping as we entered. The door 
dropped behind us. It was a small blue-lit apartment—a steel-lined 


room like a vault. 


Colonel Halsey sat at his desk. And the big, heavy-set, florid Captain 
Carter—our commander of the Planetara—was here. That surprised 


us: we had not seen him leave the ship. 


Halsey smiled at us gravely. Captain Carter said, “Sit down, lads.” 


We took the seats. There was an alarming solemnity about this. If I 
had been guilty of anything that I could think of, it would have been 


frightening. But Halsey’s first words reassured me. 


“Tt’s about the Grantline Moon Expedition. In spite of our secrecy, 


the news has gotten out. We want to know how. Can you tell us?” 


Captain Carter’s huge bulk—he was about as tall as I am—towered 
over us as we Sat before Halsey’s desk. “If you lads have told 


anyone—said anything—let slip the slightest hint about it—” 


Snap smiled with relief; but he turned solemn at once. “I haven’t. 


Not a word!”’ 


“Nor have I,” I declared. 


The Grantline Moon Expedition! We had not thought of that as a 
reason for this summons. Johnny Grantline was a close friend to us 


both. He had organized an exploring expedition to the Moon. 


Uninhabited, with its bleak, forbidding, airless, waterless surface, the 
Moon—even though so close to the Earth—was seldom visited. No 
regular ship ever stopped there. A few exploring parties of recent 


years had come to grief. 


But there was a persistent rumor that upon the Moon, mineral riches 
of fabulous wealth were awaiting discovery. The thing had already 
caused some interplanetary complications. The aggressive Martians 
would be only too glad to explore the Moon. But the U.S.W.[“United 
States of the World,” which came into being in 2057 upon the 
centenary of the Yellow War.] definitely warned them away. The 
Moon was World Territory, we announced, and we would protect it 


as such. 


The threatened conflict between the Earth and Mars had come to 
nothing. There was, this year of 2079, a thorough amity between all 
three of the inhabited planets. It still holds, and I pray that it may 
always hold. 


There was, nevertheless, a realization by our government, that 
whatever riches might be upon the Moon should be seized at once 
and held by some reputable Earth Company. And when Johnny 
Grantline applied, with his father’s wealth and his own scientific 


record of attainment, the government was only too glad to grant him 


its writ. 


The Grantline Expedition had started six months ago. The Martian 
government had acquiesced in our ultimatum, yet brigands have 
been known to be financed under cover of a governmental 


disavowal. And so the expedition was kept secret. 


My words need give no offense to any Martian who comes upon 
them. I refer to the history of our earth only. The Grantline 
Expedition was on the Moon now. No word had come from it. One 
could not flash helios even in code without letting all the universe 
know that explorers were on the Moon. And why they were there, 


anyone could easily guess. 


And now Colonel Halsey was telling us that the news was abroad! 
Captain Carter eyed us closely; his flashing eyes under the white 


bushy brows would pry a secret from anyone. 


“You’re sure? A girl of Venus, perhaps, with her cursed, seductive 


lure! A chance word, with you lads befuddled by alcolite?” 


We assured him we had been careful. By the heavens, I know that I 
had been. Not a whisper, even to Snap, of the name Grantline in six 


months or more. 


Captain Carter added abruptly, ““We’re insulated here, Halsey?” 


“Yes, talk as freely as you like. An eavesdropping ray will never get 


into these walls.” 


They questioned us. They were satisfied at last that, though the 
secret had escaped, we had not done it. Hearing it discussed, it 
occurred to me to wonder why Carter was concerned. I was not 
aware that he knew of Grantline’s venture. I learned now the reason 
why the Planetara, upon each of her voyages, had managed to pass 
fairly close to the Moon. It had been arranged with Grantline that if 
he wanted help or had any important message, he was to flash it 
locally to our passing ship. And this Snap knew, and had never 


mentioned it, even to me. 


Halsey was saying, “Well, we can’t blame you, but the secret is out.” 


Snap and I regarded each other. What could anyone do? What would 


anyone dare do? 


Captain Carter said abruptly, “Look here, lads, this is my chance 
now to talk plainly to you. Outside, anywhere outside these walls, an 
eavesdropping ray may be upon us. You know that? One may never 


even dare whisper since that accursed ray was developed.” 


Snap opened his mouth to speak but decided against it. My heart was 


pounding. 


Captain Carter went on, “I know I can trust you two more than 


anyone else under me on the Planetara—” 


“What do you mean by that?” I demanded. “What—” 


He interrupted me. “Nothing at all but what I say.” 


Halsey smiled grimly. “What he means, Haljan, is that things are not 
always what they seem these days. One cannot always tell a friend 
from an enemy. The Planetara is a public vessel. You have—how 


many is it, Carter?— thirty or forty passengers this trip to-night?” 


“Thirty-eight,” said Carter. 


“There are thirty-eight people listed for the flight to Ferrok-Shahn 
to-night,” Halsey said slowly. “And some may not be what they 
seem.” He raised his thin dark hand. “We have information—” He 
paused. “I confess, we know almost nothing—hardly more than 


enough to alarm us.” 


Captain Carter interjected, “I want you and Dean to be on your 


guard. Once on the Planetara it is difficult for us to talk openly, but 


be watchful. I will arrange for us to be doubly armed.” 


Vague, perturbing words! Halsey said, “They tell me George Prince 
is listed for the voyage. I am suggesting, Haljan, that you keep your 
eye especially upon him. Your duties on the Planetara leave you 


comparatively free, don’t they?” 


“Yes,” I agreed. With the first and second officers on duty, and the 


captain aboard, my routine was more or less that of an understudy. 


I said, “George Prince! Who is he?” 


‘““A mechanical engineer,” said Halsey. “An under-official of the 
Earth Federated Radium Corporation. But he associates with bad 


companions—particularly Martians.” 


I had never heard of this George Prince, though I was familiar with 
the Federated Radium Corporation, of course. A semi-government 


trust, which controlled virtually the entire Earth supply of radium. 


“He was in the Automotive Department,” Carter put in. “You’ve 
heard of the Federated Radium Motor?” 


We had, of course. A recent Earth invention which promised to 


revolutionize the automotive industry. An engine of a new type, 


using radium as its fuel. 


Snap demanded, “What in the stars has this got to do with Johnny 


Grantline?”’ 


“Much,” said Halsey quietly, “or perhaps nothing. But George Prince 
some years ago mixed in rather unethical transactions. We had him 
in custody once. He is known now as unusually friendly with several 


Martians in New York of bad reputation.” 


“Well—” began Snap. 


“What you don’t know,” Halsey went on quietly, “is that Grantline 


expects to find radium on the Moon.” 


We gasped. 


“Exactly,” said Halsey. “The ill-fated Ballon Expedition thought they 
had found it on the Moon some years ago. A new type of ore, as rich 
in radium as our gold-bearing sands are rich in gold. Ballon’s first 
samples gave uranium atoms with a fair representation of iontum 
and thorium. A richly radio-active ore. A lode of the pure radium is 


there somewhere, without doubt.” 


He added vehemently, “Do you understand now why we should be 


suspicious of this George Prince? He has a criminal record. He has a 
thorough technical knowledge of radium ores. He associates with 
Martians of bad reputation. A large Martian Company has recently 
developed a radium engine to compete with our Earth motor. You 
know that? You know that there is very little radtum available on 
Mars, and our government will not allow our own radium supply to 
be exported. That Martian Company needs radium. It will do 
anything to get radium. What do you suppose it would pay for a few 
tons of really rich radio-active ore—such as Grantline may have 


found on the Moon?” 


“But,” I objected, “that is a reputable Martian company. It’s backed 
by the government of the Martian Union. The government of Mars 


would not dare—” 


“Of course not!” Captain Carter exclaimed sardonically. “Not 
openly! But if Martian brigands had a supply of radium—lI don’t 
imagine where it came from would make much difference. That 


Martian Company would buy it.” 


Halsey added, “And George Prince, my agents inform me, seems to 
know that Grantline is on the Moon. Put it all together, lads. Little 


sparks show the hidden current. 


“More than that: George Prince knows that we have arranged to have 
the Planetara stop at the Moon and bring back Grantline’s radium- 
ore. This is your last voyage this year. You’I] hear from Grantline 
this time, we’re convinced. He’ll probably give you the signal as you 
pass the Moon on your way out. Coming back, you’ll stop at the 
Moon and transport whatever radium-ore Grantline has ready. The 


Grantline Flyer is too small for ore transportation.” 


Halsey’s voice turned grimly sarcastic. “Doesn’t 1t seem queer that 
George Prince and a few of his Martian friends happen to be listed as 


passengers for this voyage?” 


In the silence that followed, Snap and I regarded each other. Halsey 
added abruptly, 


“We had George Prince typed that time we arrested him four years 


ago. Pll show him to you.” 


He snapped open an alcove, and said to his waiting attendant, “Get 


me the type of George Prince.” 


The disc in a moment came through the pneumatic. Halsey, smiling 


wryly, adjusted it. 


“A nice looking fellow. Nicely spoken. Though at the time we made 
this he was somewhat annoyed, naturally. He is older now. Twenty- 


nine, to be exact. Here he is.” 


The image glowed on the grids before us. His name, George Prince, 
in letters illumined upon his forehead, showed for a moment and 
then faded. He stood smiling sourly before us as he repeated the 


official formula: 


“My name is George Prince. I was born in Great-New York City 


twenty-five years ago.” 


I gazed at this life-size, moving image of George Prince. He stood 
somber in the black detention uniform. A dark, almost a girlishly 
handsome fellow, well below medium height—the rod beside him 
showed five feet four inches. Slim and slight. Long, wavy black hair, 
falling about his ears. A pale, clean-cut, really handsome face, 
almost beardless. I regarded it closely. A face that would have been 
femininely beautiful without its masculine touch of heavy black 
brows and firmly set jaw. His voice as he spoke was low and soft; 
but at the end, with the concluding words, “I am innocent!” it 
flashed into strong masculinity. His eyes, shaded with long, girlish 
black lashes, by chance met mine. “I am innocent.” His curving 


sensuous lips drew down into a grim sneet.... 


The type faded at its end. Halsey replaced the disc in its box and 
waved the attendant away. “Thank you.” 


He turned back to Snap and me. “Well, there he is. We have nothing 
tangible against him now. But I’ ll say this: he’s a clever fellow, one 
to be afraid of. I would not blare it from the newscasters’ 
microphone, but if he is hatching any plot, he has been too clever for 


my agents.” 


We talked for another half-hour, and then Captain Carter dismissed 
us. We left Halsey’s office with Carter’s final words ringing in our 


ears. “Whatever comes, lads, remember I trust you....” 


Snap and I decided to walk a portion of the way back to the ship. It 
was barely more than a mile through this subterranean corridor to 


where we could get the vertical lift direct to the landing stage. 


We started off on the lower level. Once outside the insulation of 
Halsey’s office we did not dare talk of this thing. Not only electrical 
ears, but every possible eavesdropping device might be upon us. The 
corridor was two hundred feet or more below the ground level. At 
this hour of the night this business section was comparatively 
deserted. The through tube sounded over our heads with the passing 


of its occasional trains. The ventilators buzzed and whirred. At the 


cross intersections, the traffic directors dozed at their posts. It was 
hot and sticky down here, and gloomy with the daylight globes 
extinguished, and only the night lights to give a dim illumination. 
The stores and office arcades were all closed and deserted; only an 


occasional night-light burning behind their windows. 


Our footfalls echoed on the metal grids as we hurried along. 


“Nice evening,” said Snap awkwardly. 


“Yes,” I said, “isn’t it?” 


I felt oppressed. As though prying eyes and ears were here. We 
walked for a time in silence, each of us busy with memory of what 


had transpired in Halsey’s office. 


Suddenly Snap gripped me. “What’s that?” 


“Where?” I whispered. 


We stopped at a corner. An entryway was here. Snap pulled me into 


it. I could feel him quivering with excitement. 


“What is it?” I demanded in a whisper. 


“We’re being followed. Did you hear anything?” 


“No!” Yet I thought now I could hear something. Vague footfalls. A 
rustling. And a microscopic electrical whine, as though some device 


were near us. 


Snap was fumbling in his pocket. “Wait, I’ve got a pair of low-scale 


phones.” 


He put the little grids against his ears. I could hear the sharp intake 
of his breath. Then he seized me, pulled me down to the metal floor 


of the entryway. 


“Back, Gregg! Get back!” I could barely hear his whisper. We 
crouched as far back into the doorway as we could get. I was armed. 
My official permit for the carrying of the pencil heat-ray allowed me 
to have it always with me. I drew it now. But there was nothing to 
shoot at. I felt Snap clamping the grids on my ears. And now I heard 
something! An intensification of the vague footsteps I had thought I 
heard before. 


There was something following us! Something out in the corridor 
there now! A street light was nearby. The corridor was dim, but 


plainly visible; and to my sight it was empty. But there was 


something there. Something invisible! I could hear it moving. 


Creeping towards us. I pulled the grids off my ears. 


Snap murmured, “You’ve got a local phone.” 


“Yes! [ll get them to give us the street glare!” 


I pressed the danger signal, giving our location to the nearest 
operator. In a second or two we got the light. The street in all this 
neighborhood burst into a brilliant actinic glare. The thing menacing 
us was revealed! A figure in a black cloak, crouching thirty feet 


away across the corridor. 


Snap was on his feet. His voice rang shrilly, “There it is! Give it a 


shot, Gregg!” 


Snap was unarmed, but he flung his hands out menacingly. The 
figure, which may perhaps not have been aware of our city 
safeguard, was taken wholly by surprise. A human figure. Seven feet 
tall, at the least, and therefore, I judged, doubtless a Martian man. 
The black cloak covered his head. He took a step toward us, 


hesitated, and then turned in confusion. 


Snap’s shrill voice was bringing help. The whine of a street guard’s 


alarm whistle nearby sounded. The figure was making off! My 
pencil-ray was in my hand and I pressed its switch. The tiny heat-ray 
stabbed through the glare, but I missed. The figure stumbled, but did 
not fall. I saw a bare gray arm come from the cloak, flung up to 
maintain its balance. Or perhaps my pencil-ray of heat had seared 


the arm. The gray-skinned arm of a Martian. 


Snap was shouting, “Give him another!” But the figure passed 


beyond the actinic glare and vanished. 


We were detained in the turmoil of the corridor for ten minutes or 
more with official explanations. Then a message from Halsey 
released us. The Martian who had been following us in his invisible 


cloak was never caught. 


We escaped from the crowd at last and made our way back to the 
Planetara, where the passengers were already assembling for the 


outward Martian voyage. 


Chapter 2 “A Fleeting Glance—” 


I stood on the turret-balcony of the Planetara with Captain Carter 
and Dr. Frank, the ship surgeon, watching the arriving passengers. It 
was close to the zero hour: the level of the stage was a turmoil of 
confusion. The escalators, with the last of the freight aboard, were 
folded back. But the stage was jammed with the incoming passenger 
baggage: the interplanetary customs and tax officials with their X- 
ray and Zed-ray paraphernalia and the passengers themselves, lined 


up for the export inspection. 


At this height, the city lights lay spread in a glare of blue and yellow 
beneath us. The individual local planes came dropping like birds to 
our stage. Thirty-eight passengers for this flight to Mars, but that 
accursed desire of every friend and relative to speed the departing 
voyager brought a hundred or more extra people to crowd our 


girders and bring added difficulty to everybody. 


Carter was too absorbed in his duties to stay with us long. But here 
in the turret Dr. Frank and I found ourselves at the moment with 


nothing much to do but watch. 


“Think we'll get away on time, Gregg?” 


“No,” I said. “And this of all voyages—” 


I checked myself, with thumping heart. My thoughts were so full of 
what Halsey and Carter had told us that it was difficult to rein my 
tongue. Yet here in the turret, unguarded by insulation, I could say 
nothing. Nor would I have dared mention the Grantline Moon 
Expedition to Dr. Frank. I wondered what he knew of this affair. 


Perhaps as much as I—perhaps nothing. 


He was a thin, dark, rather smallish man of fifty, this ship’s surgeon, 
trim in his blue and white uniform. I knew him well: we had made 
several flights together. An American—I fancy of Jewish ancestry. A 
likable man, and a skillful doctor and surgeon. He and I had always 


been good friends. 


“Crowded,” he said. “Johnson says thirty-eight. I hope they’re 
experienced travelers. This pressure sickness is a rotten nuisance— 
keeps me dashing around all night assuring frightened women 
they’re not going to die. Last voyage, coming out of the Venus 


atmosphere—” 


He plunged into a lugubrious account of his troubles with space-sick 
voyagers. But I was in no mood to listen. My gaze was down on the 


spider incline, up which, over the bend of the ship’s sleek, silvery 


body, the passengers and their friends were coming in little groups. 


The upper deck was already jammed with them. 


The Planetara, as flyers go, was not a large vessel. Cylindrical of 
body, forty feet maximum beam, and two hundred and seventy-five 
feet in overall length. The passenger superstructure—no more than a 
hundred feet long—was set amidships. A narrow deck, metallic- 
enclosed, and with large bulls-eye windows, encircled the 
superstructure. Some of the cabins opened directly onto the deck. 
Others had doors to the interior corridors. There were half a dozen 


small but luxurious public rooms. 


The rest of the vessel was given to freight storage and the 
mechanism and control compartments. Forward of the passenger 
structure the deck level continued under the cylindrical dome-roof to 
the bow. The forward watch-tower observatory was here; officers’ 
cabins; Captain Carter’s navigating rooms and Dr. Frank’s office. 
Similarly, under the stern-dome, was the stern watch-tower and a 


series of power compartments. 


Above the superstructure a confusion of spider bridges, ladders and 
balconies were laced like a metal network. The turret in which Dr. 
Frank and I now stood was perched here. Fifty feet away, like a 


bird’s nest, Snap’s instrument room stood clinging to the metal 


bridge. The dome-roof, with the glassite windows rolled back now, 
rose in a mound-peak to cover this highest middle portion of the 


vessel. 


Below, in the main hull, blue-lit metal corridors ran the entire length 
of the ship. Freight storage compartments; gravity control rooms; the 
air renewal systems; heater and ventilators and pressure 
mechanisms—all were located there. And the kitchens, stewards’ 
compartments, and the living quarters of the crew. We carried a crew 
of sixteen, this voyage, exclusive of the navigating officers, and the 


purser, Snap Dean, and Dr. Frank. 


The passengers coming aboard seemed a fair representation of what 
we usually had for the outward voyage to Ferrok-Shahn. Most were 
Earth people—and returning Martians. Dr. Frank pointed out one. A 


huge Martian in a gray cloak. A seven-foot fellow. 


“His name is Set Miko,” Dr. Frank remarked. “Ever heard of him?” 


“No,” I said. “Should I?” 


‘““Well—” The doctor suddenly checked himself, as though he were 
sorry he had spoken. 


“T never heard of him,” I repeated slowly. 


An awkward silence fell suddenly between us. 


There were a few Venus passengers. I saw one of them presently 
coming up the incline, and recognized her. A girl traveling alone. We 
had brought her from Grebhar, last voyage but one. I remembered 
her. An alluring sort of girl, as most of them are. Her name was 
Venza. She spoke English well. A singer and dancer who had been 
imported to Great-New York to fill some theatrical engagement. 
She’d made quite a hit on the Great White Way. 


She came up the incline, with the carrier ahead of her. Gazing up, 
she saw Dr. Frank and me at the turret window and waved her white 


arm in greeting. And flashed us a smile. 


Dr. Frank laughed. “By the gods of the airways, there’s Alta Venza! 


You saw that look, Gregg? That was for me, not you.” 


“Reasonable enough,” I retorted. “But I doubt it—the Venza was 


nothing if not impartial.” 


I wondered what could be taking Venza now to Mars. I was glad to 


see her. She was diverting. Educated. Well-traveled. Spoke English 


with a colloquial, theatrical manner more characteristic of Great- 
New York than of Venus. And for all her light banter, I would rather 


put my trust in her than any Venus girl I had ever met. 


The hum of the departing siren was sounding. Friends and relatives 
of the passengers were crowding the exit incline. The deck was 
clearing. I had not seen George Prince come aboard. And then I 
thought I saw him down on the landing stage, just arrived from a 
private tube-car. A small, slight figure. The customs men were 
around him: I could only see his head and shoulders. Pale, girlishly 
handsome face; long, black hair to the base of his neck. He was 
bareheaded, with the hood of his traveling-cloak pushed back. 


I stared, and I saw that Dr. Frank was also gazing down. But neither 


of us spoke. 


Then I said upon impulse, “Suppose we go down to the deck, 


Doctor?” 


He acquiesced. We descended to the lower room of the turret and 
clambered down the spider ladder to the upper deck-level. The head 
of the arriving incline was near us. Preceded by two carriers who 
were littered with hand-baggage, George Prince was coming up the 


incline. He was closer now. I recognized him from the type we had 


seen in Halsey’s office. 


And then, with a shock, I saw it was not so. This was a girl coming 
aboard. An arch-light over the incline showed her clearly when she 
was half way up. A girl with her hood pushed back; her face framed 
in thick black hair. I saw now it was not a man’s cut of hair; but long 


braids coiled up under the dangling hood. 


Dr. Frank must have remarked my amazed expression. 


“Little beauty, isn’t she?” 


“Who is she?” 


We were standing back against the wall of the superstructure. A 
passenger was near us—the Martian whom Dr. Frank had called 
Miko. He was loitering here, quite evidently watching this girl come 
aboard. But as I glanced at him he looked away and casually 


sauntered off. 


The girl came up and reached the deck. “I am in A22,” she told the 


carrier. “My brother came aboard two hours ago.” 


Dr. Frank answered my whisper. “That’s Anita Prince.” 


She was passing quite close to us on the deck, following the carrier, 
when she stumbled and very nearly fell. I was nearest to her. I leaped 


forward and caught her as she went down. 


“Oh!” she cried. 


With my arm about her, I raised her up and set her upon her feet 
again. She had twisted her ankle. She balanced herself upon it. The 


pain of it eased up in a moment. 


“T’m—all right—thank you!” 


In the dimness of the blue-lit deck, I met her eyes. I was holding her 
with my encircling arm. She was small and soft against me. Her 
face, framed in the thick, black hair, smiled up at me. Small, oval 
face—beautiful—yet firm of chin, and stamped with the mark of its 


own individuality. No empty-headed beauty, this. 


“Tm all right, thank you very much—” 


I became conscious that I had not released her. I felt her hands 
pushing at me. And then it seemed that for an instant she yielded and 
was clinging. And I met her startled, upflung gaze. Eyes like a purple 
night with the sheen of misty starlight in them. 


I heard myself murmuring, “I beg your pardon. Yes, of course!” I 


released her. 


She thanked me again and followed the carrier along the deck. She 
was limping slightly from the twisted ankle. 


An instant, while she had clung to me—and I had held her. A brief 
flash of something, from her eyes to mine—from mine back to hers. 
The poets write that love can be born of such a glance. The first 
meeting, across all the barriers of which love springs unsought, 
unbidden—defiant, sometimes. And the troubadours of old would 
sing: “A fleeting glance; a touch; two wildly beating hearts—and 


love was born.” 


I think, with Anita and me, it must have been like that.... 


I stood gazing after her, unconscious of Dr. Frank, who was 
watching me with his humorous smile. And presently, no more than 
a quarter beyond the zero hour, the Planetara got away. With the 
dome-windows battened tightly, we lifted from the landing stage and 
soared over the glowing city. The phosphorescence of the electronic 


tubes was like a comet’s tail behind us as we slid upward. 


At the trinight hour the heat of our atmospheric passage was over. 


The passengers had all retired. The ship was quiet, with empty decks 
and dim, silent corridors. Vibrationless, with the electronic engines 
cut off and only the hum of the Martel magnetizers to break the 
unnatural stillness. We were well beyond the earth’s atmosphere, 
heading out in the cone-path of the earth’s shadow, in the direction 


of the moon. 


Chapter 3 In the Helio-room 


At six A.M., earth Eastern time, which we were still carrying, Snap 
Dean and I were alone in his instrument room, perched in the 
network over the Planetara’s deck. The bulge of the dome enclosed 
us; it rounded like a great observatory window some twenty feet 


above the ceiling of this little metal cubby-hole. 


The Planetara was still in the earth’s shadow. The firmament—black 
interstellar space with its blazing white, red and yellow stars—lay 
spread around us. The moon, with nearly all its disc illumined, hung, 
a great silver ball, over our bow quarter. Behind it, to one side, Mars 
floated like the red tip of a smoldering cigarillo in the blackness. The 
earth, behind our stern, was dimly, redly visible—a giant sphere, 
etched with the configurations of its oceans and continents. Upon 
one limb a touch of the sunlight hung on the mountain-tops with a 


crescent red-yellow sheen. 


And then we plunged from the cone-shadow. The sun, with the 
leaping Corona, burst through the blackness behind us. The earth 


lighted into a huge, thin crescent with hooked cusps. 


To Snap and me, the glories of the heavens were too familiar to be 


remarked. And upon this voyage particularly we were in no mood to 


consider them. I had been in the helio-room several hours. When the 
Planetara started, and my few routine duties were over, I could think 
of nothing save Halsey’s and Carter’s admonition: “Be on your 


guard. And particularly—watch George Prince.” 


I had not seen George Prince. But I had seen his sister, whom Carter 
and Halsey had not bothered to mention. My heart was still 


pounding with the memory... 


When the passengers had retired and the ship quieted, I prowled 
through the passenger corridors. This was about the trinight hour. 
[Trinight Hour, i.e., 3 A. M.] Hot as the corridors of hell, with our 
hull and the glassite dome seething with the friction of our 
atmospheric flight. But the refrigerators mitigated that; the 
ventilators blasted cold air from the renewers into every corner of 
the vessel. Within an hour or two, with the cold of space striking us, 


it was hot air that was needed. 


Dr. Frank evidently was having little trouble with pressure-sick 
passengers| Pressure sickness. Caused by the difficulty of 
maintaining a constantly normal air pressure within the vessel owing 
to the sudden, extreme changes from heat to cold.|—the Planetara’s 
equalizers were fairly efficient. I did not encounter Dr. Frank. I 


prowled through the silent metal lounges and passages. I went to the 


door of A22. It was on the deck-level, in a tiny transverse passage 
just off the main lounging room. Its name-grid glowed with the 
letters: “Anita Prince.” I stood in my short white trousers and white 
silk shirt, like a cabin steward gawping. Anita Prince! I had never 
heard the name until this night. But there was magic music in it now, 


as I murmured it to myself. Anita Prince.... 


She was here, doubtless asleep, behind this small metal door. It 
seemed as though that little oval grid were the gateway to a fairyland 


of my dreams. 


I turned away. And thought of the Grantline Moon Expedition 
stabbed at me. George Prince—Anita’s brother—he whom I had 
been told to watch. This renegade—associate of dubious Martians, 


plotting God knows what. 


I saw, upon the adjoining door, “A20, George Prince.” | listened. In 
the humming stillness of the ship’s interior there was no sound from 
these cabins. A20 was without windows, I knew. But Anita’s room 
had a window and a door which gave upon the deck. I went through 
the lounge, out its arch, and walked the deck length. The deck door 


and window of A22 were closed and dark. 


The ten-foot-wide deck was dim with white starlight from the side 


ports. Chairs were here, but they were all empty. From the bow 
windows of the arching dome a flood of moonlight threw long, 
slanting shadows down the deck. At the corner where the 

superstructure ended, I thought I saw a figure lurking as though 


watching me. I went that way, but it vanished. 


I turned the corner, went the width of the ship to the other side. 
There was no one in sight save the observer on his spider bridge, 
high in the bow network, and the second officer, on duty on the 


turret balcony almost directly over me. 


As I stood and listened, I suddenly heard footsteps. From the 


direction of the bow a figure came. Purser Johnson. 


He greeted me. “Cooling off, Gregg?” 


“Yes,” I said. 


He went past me and turned into the smoking room door nearby. 


I stood a moment at one of the deck windows, gazing at the stars; 
and for no reason at all I realized I was tense. Johnson was a great 
one for his regular sleep—it was wholly unlike him to be roaming 


about the ship at such an hour. Had he been watching me? I told 


myself it was nonsense. I was suspicious of everyone, everything, 


this voyage. 


I heard another step. Captain Carter appeared from his chart-room 
which stood in the center of the narrowing open deck space near the 


bow. I joined him at once. 


“Who was that?” he half-whispered. 


“Johnson.” 


“Oh, yes.” He fumbled in his uniform; his gaze swept the moonlit 
deck. “Gregg—take this.” He handed me a small metal box. I stuffed 


it at once into my shirt. 


“An insulator,” he added, swiftly. “Snap is in his office. Take it to 
him, Gregg. Stay with him—you’ll have a measure of security—and 
you can help him to make the photographs.” He was barely 
whispering. “I won’t be with you—no use making it look as though 
we were doing anything unusual. If your graphs show anything—or 
if Snap picks up any message—bring it to me.” He added aloud, 


“Well, it will be cool enough presently, Gregg.” 


He sauntered away toward his chart-room. 


“By heavens, what a relief!” Snap murmured as the current went on. 
We had wired his cubby with the insulator; within its barrage we 


could at last talk with a degree of freedom. 


“You’ve seen George Prince, Gregg?” 


“No. He’s assigned A20. But I saw his sister. Snap, no one ever 


mentioned—” 


Snap had heard of her, but he hadn’t known that she was listed for 
this voyage. “A real beauty, so I’ve heard. Accursed shame for a 


decent girl to have a brother like that.” 


I could agree with him there, but I made no comment. 


It was now 6 A.M. Snap had been busy all night with routine cosmo- 
radios from the earth, following our departure. He had a pile of them 
beside him. Many were for the passengers; but anything that savored 


of a code was barred. 


“Nothing queer looking?” I suggested. 


“No. Not a thing.” 


We were at this time no more than some sixty-five thousand miles 


from the moon’s surface. The Planetara presently would swing upon 
her direct course for Mars. There was nothing which could cause 
passenger comment in this close passing of the moon; normally we 


used the satellite’s attraction to give us additional starting speed. 


It was now or never that a message would come from Grantline. He 
was supposed to be upon this earthward side of the moon. While 

Snap had rushed through with his routine, I had searched the moon 
surface with our glass, as I knew Carter was searching it—and also 


the observer in his tower, very possibly. 


But there was nothing. Copernicus and Kepler lay in full sunlight. 
The heights of the lunar mountains, the depths of the barren, empty 
seas were etched black and white, clear and clean. Grim, forbidding 
desolation, this unchanging moon! In romance, moonlight may 
shimmer and sparkle to light a lover’s smile; but the reality of the 
moon is cold and bleak. There was nothing to show my prying eyes 


where the intrepid Grantline might be. 


“Nothing at all, Snap.” 


And Snap’s helio mirrors, attuned for an hour now to pick up the 


faintest signal, were motionless. 


“If he has concentrated any appreciable amount of radio-active ore,” 


said Snap, “we should get an impulse from its Gamma rays.” 


But our receiving shield was dark, untouched. We tried taking 
hydrogen photographic impressions of the visible moon surface. A 
sequence of them, with stereoscopic lenses, forty-eight to the 
second. Our mirror-grid gave the magnified images; the spectro- 
heliograph, with its wave-length selection, pictured the mountain- 


levels, and slowly descended into the deepest seas. 


There was nothing. 


Yet in those moon caverns—a million million recesses amid the 
crags of that tumbled, barren surface—the pin-point of movement 
which might have been Grantline’s expedition could so easily be 
hiding! Could he have the ore insulated, fearing its Gamma rays 


would betray its presence to hostile watchers? 


Or might disaster have come to him? Or he might not be upon this 


hemisphere of the moon at all... 


My imagination, sharpened by fancy of a lurking menace which 
seemed everywhere about the Planetara this voyage, ran rife with 


fears for Johnny Grantline. He had promised to communicate this 


voyage. It was now, or perhaps never. 


Six-thirty came and passed. We were well beyond the earth’s shadow 
now. The firmament blazed with its vivid glories; the sun behind us 
was a ball of yellow-red leaping flames. The earth hung, opened to a 


huge, dull-red half-sphere. 


We were within some forty thousand miles of the moon. Giant white 
ball—all of its disc visible to the naked eye. It poised over the bow, 
and presently, as the Planetara swung upon her course for Mars, it 
shifted sidewise. The light of it glared white and dazzling in our tiny 


side windows. 


Snap, with his habitual red celluloid eyeshade shoved high on his 


forehead, worked over our instruments. 


“Gregg!” 


The receiving shield was glowing a trifle! Gamma rays were 
bombarding it! It glowed, gleamed phosphorescent, and the audible 


recorder began sounding its tiny tinkling murmurs. 


Gamma rays! Snap sprang to the dials. The direction and strength 


were soon obvious. A richly radio-active ore body, of considerable 


size, was concentrated upon this hemisphere of the moon! It was 


unmistakable. 


“He’s got it, Gregg! He’s—” 


The tiny helio mirrors began quivering. Snap exclaimed 
triumphantly, “Here he comes! By God, the message at last! Bar off 
that light!” 


I flung on the absorbers. The moonlight bathing the little room went 
into them and darkness sprang around us. Snap fumbled at his 
instrument board. Actinic light showed dimly in the quivering, 
thumbnail mirrors. Two of them. They hung poised on their cobweb 
wires, infinitely sensitive to the infra-red light-rays Grantline was 
sending from the moon. The mirrors in a moment began swinging. 
On the scale across the room the actinic beams from them were 


magnified into sweeps of light. 


The message! 


Snap spelled it out, decoded it. 


“Success! Stop for ore on your return voyage. Will give you our 


location later. Success beyond wildest hopes—” 


The mirrors hung motionless. The shield, where the Gamma rays 


were bombarding, went suddenly dark. 


Snap murmured, “That’s all. He’s got the ore! ‘Success beyond 
wildest hopes.’ That must mean an enormous quantity of it 


available!” 


We were sitting in darkness, and abruptly I became aware that across 
our open window, where the insulation barrage was flung, the air 
was faintly hissing. An interference there! I saw a tiny swirl of 
purple sparks. Someone—some hostile ray from the deck beneath us, 
or from the spider bridge that led to our little room—someone out 


there trying to pry in! 


Snap impulsively reached for the absorbers to let in the outside 


light—tt was all darkness to us outside. But I checked him. 


“Wait!” I cut off our barrage, opened our door and stepped to the 


narrow metal bridge. 


“Wait, Snap! You stay there.” I added aloud, “Well, Snap, I’m going 
to bed. Glad you’ve cleaned up that batch of work.” 


I banged the door upon him. The lacework of metal bridges and 


ladders seemed empty. I gazed up to the dome, and forward and aft. 
Twenty feet beneath me was the metal roof of the cabin 
superstructure. Below it, both sides of the deck showed. All patched 


with moonlight. 


No one visible down there. I descended a ladder. The deck was 
empty. But in the silence something was moving! Footsteps moving 
away from me down the deck! I followed; and suddenly I was 
running. Chasing something I could hear, but could not see. It turned 


into the smoking room. 


I burst in. And a real sound smothered the phantom. Johnson the 
purser was sitting here alone in the dimness. He was smoking. I 
noticed that his cigar held a long, frail ash. It could not have been 
him I was chasing. He was sitting there quite calmly. A thick-necked, 


heavy fellow, easily out of breath. But he was breathing calmly now. 


He sat up with amazement at my wild-eyed appearance, and the ash 


jarred from his cigar. 


“Gregg! What in the devil—” 


I tried to grin. “I’m on my way to bed—worked all night helping 


Snap with those damn Earth messages.” 


I went past him, out the door into the main interior corridor. It was 
the only way the invisible prowler could have gone. But I was too 
late now—I could hear nothing. I dashed forward into the main 
lounge. It was empty, dim and silent, a silence broken presently by a 
faint click—a stateroom door hastily closing. I swung and found 
myself in a tiny transverse passage. The twin doors of A22 and A20 


were before me. 


The invisible eavesdropper had gone into one of these rooms! I 


listened at each of the panels, but there was only silence within. 


The interior of the ship was suddenly singing with the steward’s 
siren—the call to awaken the passengers. It startled me. I moved 
swiftly away. But as the siren shut off, in the silence I heard a soft, 


musical voice: 


“Wake up, Anita—I think that’s the breakfast call.” 


And her answer: “All right, George. I hear it.” 


Chapter 4 A Burn on a Martian Arm 


I did not appear at that morning meal. I was exhausted and drugged 


with lack of sleep. I had a moment with Snap, to tell him what had 


occurred. Then I sought out Carter. He had his little chart-room 
insulated. And we were cautious. I told him what Snap and I had 
learned: the Gamma rays from the moon, proving that Grantline had 
concentrated a considerable ore-body. I also told him the message 


from Grantline. 


“We'll stop on the way back, as he directs, Gregg.” He bent closer to 
me. “At Ferrok-Shahn I’m going to bring back a cordon of 
Interplanetary Police. The secret will be out, of course, when once 
we stop at the moon. We have no right, even now, to be flying this 


vessel as unguarded as it is.” 


He was very solemn. And he was grim when I told him of the 


invisible eavesdropper. 


“You think he overheard Grantline’s message?” 


“T don’t know,” I said. 


“Who was it? You seem to feel it was George Prince?” 


“Yes.” 


I was convinced that the prowler had gone into A20. When I 


mentioned the purser, who seemed to have been watching me earlier 


in the night, and again was sitting in the smoking room when the 


eavesdropper fled past, Carter looked startled. 


“Johnson is all right, Gregg.” 


“Is he? Does he know anything about this Grantline affair?” 


“No—no,” said the captain hastily. “You haven’t mentioned it, have 


you?” 


“Of course I haven’t. I’ve been wondering why Johnson didn’t hear 
that eavesdropper. I could hear him when I was chasing him. But 
Johnson sat perfectly unmoved and let him go by. What was he 


sitting there for, anyway, at that hour of the morning?” 


“You're too suspicious, Gregg. Overwrought. But you’re right—we 
can’t be too careful. I’m going to have that Prince suite searched 
when I catch it unoccupied. Passengers don’t ordinarily travel with 


invisible cloaks. Go to bed, Gregg—you need a rest.” 


I went to my cabin. It was located aft, on the stern deck-space, near 
the stern watch-tower. A small metal room, with a desk, a chair and 
bunk. I made sure no one was in it. I sealed the lattice grill and the 


door, set the alarm trigger against any opening of them, and went to 


bed. 


The siren for the mid-day meal awakened me. I had slept heavily. I 


felt refreshed. And hungry. 


I found the passengers already assembled at my table when I arrived 
in the dining salon. It was a low-vaulted metal room of blue and 
yellow tube-lights. At the sides its oval windows showed the deck, 
with its ports of the dome-side, through which a vista of the starry 
firmament was visible. We were well on our course to Mars. The 
moon had dwindled to a pin-point of light beside the crescent earth. 
And behind them our sun blazed, visually the largest orb in the 
heavens. It was some sixty-eight million miles from the earth to 
Mars, this voyage. A flight, under ordinary circumstances, of some 


ten days. 


There were five tables in the dining salon, each with eight seats. 
Snap and I had one of the tables. We sat at the ends, with three 


passengers on each of the sides. 


Snap was in his seat when I arrived. He eyed me down the length of 


the table. 


“Good morning, Gregg. We missed you at breakfast. Not pressure- 


sick, I hope?” 


There were three passengers already seated at our table—all men. 


Snap, in a gay mood, introduced me. 


“This is our third officer, Gregg Haljan. Big, handsome fellow, isn’t 
he? And as pleasant as he is good-looking. Gregg, this is Sero Ob 
Hahn.” 


I met the keen, dark-eyed somber gaze of a Venus man of middle 
age. A small, slim, graceful man, with sleek black hair. His pointed 
face, accentuated by the pointed beard, was pallid. He wore a white 
and purple robe; upon his breast was a huge platinum ornament, a 


device like a star and cross entwined. 


“T am happy to meet you, sir.” His voice was soft and sleek. 


“Ob Hahn,” I repeated. “I should have heard of you, no doubt. 
But—” 


A smile plucked at his thin, gray lips. “That is the error of mine, not 


yours. My mission is that all the universe shall hear of me.” 


“He’s preaching the religion of the Venus Mystics,” Snap explained. 


“And this enlightened gentleman,” said Ob Hahn ironically, “has just 


termed it fetishism. The ignorance—” 


“Oh, I say!” protested the man at Ob Hahn’s side. “I mean, you seem 


to think I intended something opprobrious. As a matter of fact—” 


“We’ve an argument, Gregg,” laughed Snap. “This is Sir Arthur 
Coniston, an English gentleman, lecturer and sky-trotter—that is, he 


will be a sky-trotter; he tells us he plans a number of voyages.” 


The tall Englishman in his white linen suit bowed acknowledgment. 
“My compliments, Mr. Haljan. I hope you have no strong religious 


convictions, else we will make your table here very miserable!” 


The third passenger had evidently kept out of the argument. Snap 
introduced him as Rance Rankin. An American—a quiet, blond 


fellow of thirty-five or forty. 


I ordered my breakfast and let the argument go on. 


“Won’t make me miserable,” said Snap. “I love an argument. You 
said, Sir Arthur?... 


“T mean to say, I think I said too much. Mr. Rankin, you are more 


diplomatic.” 


Rankin laughed. “I am a magician,” he said to me. “A theatrical 
entertainer. I deal in tricks—how to fool an audience—” His keen, 
amused gaze was on Ob Hahn. “This gentleman from Venus and I 


have too much in common to argue.” 


“A nasty one!” the Englishman exclaimed. “By Jove! Really, Mr. 


Rankin, you’re a bit too cruel!” 

I could see we were doomed to have turbulent meals this voyage. I 
like to eat in quiet; arguing passengers always annoy me. There were 
still three seats vacant at our table; I wondered who would occupy 
them. I soon learned the answer—for one seat at least. Rankin said 


calmly: 


“Where is the little Venus girl this meal?” His glance went to the 
empty seat at my right hand. “The Venza—wasn’t that her name? 


She and I are destined for the same theater in Ferrok-Shahn.” 


So Venza was to sit beside me. It was good news. Ten days of a 
religious argument three times a day would be intolerable. But the 


cheerful Venza would help. 


“She never eats the mid-day meal,” said Snap. “She’s on the deck, 


having orange juice. I guess it’s the old gag about diet, eh?” 


My attention wandered about the salon. Most of the seats were 
occupied. At the captain’s table I saw the objects of my search. 
George Prince and his sister sat one on each side of the captain. I 
saw George Prince in the life now as a man who looked hardly 
twenty-five. He was at this moment evidently in a gay mood. His 
clean-cut, handsome profile, with its poetic dark curls, was turned 


toward me. There seemed little of the villain about him. 


And I saw Anita Prince now as a dark-haired, black eyed little 
beauty, in feature resembling her brother very strongly. She presently 
finished her meal. She rose, with him after her. She was dressed in 
Earth fashion—white blouse and dark jacket, wide, knee-length 
trousers of gray, with a red sash her only touch of color. She went 


past me, flashed me her smile and nod. 


My heart was pounding. I answered her greeting, and met George 
Prince’s casual gaze. He, too, smiled, as though to signify that his 
sister had told him of the service I had done her. Or was his smile an 
ironical memory of how he had eluded me this morning when I 


chased him? 


I gazed after his small, white-suited figure as he followed Anita from 
the salon. And thinking of her, I prayed that Carter and Halsey might 
be wrong. Whatever plotting against the Grantline Expedition might 


be going on, I hoped that George Prince was innocent of it. Yet I 
knew in my heart it was a futile hope. Prince had been that 
eavesdropper outside the helio-room. I could not really doubt it. But 


that his sister must be ignorant of what he was doing, I was sure. 


My attention was brought suddenly back to the reality of our table. I 
heard Ob Hahn’s silky voice: 


“We passed quite close to the moon last night, Mr. Dean.” 


“Yes,” said Snap. “We did, didn’t we? Always do—it’s a technical 
problem of the exigencies of interstellar navigation. Explain it to 


them, Gregg—you’re an expert.” 


I waved it away with a laugh. There was a brief silence. I could not 
help noticing Sir Arthur Coniston’s queer look, and I think I have 
never seen so keen a glance as Rance Rankin shot at me. Were all 
these people aware of Grantline’s treasure on the moon? It suddenly 
seemed so. I wished fervently at that instant that the ten days of this 
voyage were over and we were safely at Ferrok-Shahn. Captain 
Carter was absolutely right. Coming back we would have a cordon 


of interplanetary police aboard. 


Sir Arthur broke the awkward silence. “Magnificent sight, the moon, 


from so close a viewpoint—though I was too much afraid of 


pressure-sickness to be up to see it.” 


I had nearly finished my hasty meal when another incident shocked 
me. The two other passengers at our table came in and took their 
seats. A Martian girl and man. The girl had the seat at my left, with 
the man beside her. All Martians are tall. This girl was about my own 
height—that is, six feet, two inches. The man was seven feet or 
more. Both wore the Martian outer robe. The girl flung hers back. 
Her limbs were encased in pseudo-mail. She looked, as all Martians 
like to look, a very warlike Amazon. But she was a pretty girl. She 


smiled at me with a keen-eyed, direct gaze. 


“Mr. Dean said at breakfast that you were big and handsome. You 
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are. 


They were brother and sister, these Martians. Snap introduced them 
as Set Miko and Setta Moa.[“‘Set and Setta,” the Martian equivalent 
of Mr. and Miss. ] 


This Miko was, from our Earth standards, a tremendous, brawny 
giant. Not spindly, like most Martians, this fellow, for all his seven 
feet of height, was almost heavy-set. He wore a plaited leather jerkin 


beneath his robe, and knee pants of leather out of which his lower 


legs showed as gray, hairy pillars of strength. He had come into the 


salon with a swagger, his sword-ornament clanking. 


“A pleasant voyage so far,” he said to me as he started his meal. His 
voice had the heavy, throaty rasp characteristic of the Martian. He 
spoke perfect English—both Martians and Venus people are by 
heritage extraordinary linguists. Miko and his sister Moa had a touch 
of Martian accent, worn almost away by living for some years in 
Great-New York. 


The shock to me came within a few minutes. Miko, absorbed in 
attacking his meal, inadvertently pushed back his robe to bare his 
forearm. An instant only, then it dropped again to his wrist. But in 
that instant I had seen, upon the gray flesh, a thin sear turned red. A 


very recent burn—as though a pencil-ray of heat had caught his arm. 


My mind flung back. Only last night in the City Corridor, Snap and I 
had been followed by a Martian. I had shot at him with the heat-ray; 
I thought I had hit him on the arm. Was this the mysterious Martian 


who had followed us from Halsey’s office? 


Chapter 5 Venza the Venus Girl 


It was shortly after that mid-day meal when I encountered Venza 
sitting on the starlit deck. I had been in the bow observatory; taken 
my routine castings of our position and worked them out. I was, I 
think, of the Planetara’s officers the most expert handler of the 
mathematical mechanical calculators. The locating of our position 
and charting the trajectory of our course was, under ordinary 
circumstances, about all I had to do. And it took only a few minutes 


each twelve hours. 


I had a moment with Carter in the isolation of his chart-room. 


“This voyage! Gregg, I’m getting like you—too fanciful. We’ve a 
normal group of passengers, apparently; but I don’t like the look of 
any of them. That Ob Hahn, at your table—” 


“Snaky-looking fellow,” I commented. “He and the Englishman are 


great on arguments. Did you have Prince’s cabin searched?” 


My breath hung on his answer. 


“Yes. Nothing unusual among his things. We searched both his room 


and his sister’s.”’ 


I did not follow that up. Instead I told him about the burn on Miko’s 
thick gray arm. 


He stared. “I wish to the Almighty we were at Ferrok-Shahn. Gregg, 
to-night when the passengers are asleep, come here to me. Snap will 


be here, and Dr. Frank. We can trust him.” 


“He knows about—about the Grantline treasure?” 


““Yes. And so do Balch and Blackstone.” 


Balch and Blackstone were our first and second officers. 


“We'll all meet here, Gregg—say about the zero hour. We must take 


some precautions.” 


He suddenly felt he should say no more now. He dismissed me. 


I found Venza seated alone in a secluded corner of the starlit deck. A 
porthole, with the black heavens and the blazing stars, was before 


her. There was an empty seat nearby. 


“Hola-lo,[A Venus form of jocular, intimate greeting.| Gregg! Sit 
here with me. I have been wondering when you would come after 
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me. 


I sat down beside her. “What are you doing—going to Mars, Venza? 


I’m glad to see you.” 


“Many thanks. But I am glad to see you, Gregg. So handsome a 
man.... Do you know, from Venus to the earth and I have no doubt on 


all of Mars, no man will please me more.” 


“Glib tongue,” I laughed. “Born to flatter the male—every girl of 
your world.” And I added seriously, “You don’t answer my question? 
What takes you to Mars?” 


“Contract. By the stars, what else? Of course, a chance to make a 


voyage with you—” 


“Don’t be silly, Venza.” 


I enjoyed her. I gazed at her small, slim figure gracefully reclining in 
the deck chair. Her long, gray robe parted—by design, I have no 
doubt—to display her shapely, satin-sheathed legs. Her black hair 
was coiled in a heavy knot at the back of her neck; her carmined lips 
were parted with a mocking, alluring smile. The exotic perfume of 


her enveloped me. 


She glanced at me sidewise from beneath her sweeping black lashes. 


“Be serious,” I added. 


“T am serious. Sober. Intoxicated by you, but sober.” 


I said, “What sort of a contract?” 


“A theater in Ferrok-Shahn. Good money, Gregg. I’m to be there a 
year.” She sat up to face me. “There’s a fellow here on the Planetara, 
Rance Rankin, he calls himself. At our table—a big, good-looking 


blond American. He says he is a magician. Ever hear of him?” 


“That’s what he told me. No, I never heard of him.” 


“Nor did I. And I thought I had heard of everyone of any importance. 
He is listed for the same theater where I’m going. Nice sort of 
fellow.” She paused, and added suddenly, “If he’s a professional 


entertainer, I’m a motor-oiler.” 


It startled me. “Why do you say that?” 


Instinctively my gaze swept the deck. An Earth woman and child 


and a small Venus man were in sight, but not within earshot. 


“Why do you look so furtive?” she retorted. “Gregg, there’s 


something strange about this voyage. I’m no fool, nor you, and you 


know it as well as I do.” 


“Rance Rankin—’” I prompted. 


She leaned closer toward me. “He could fool you. But not me—I’ve 
known too many real magicians.” She grinned. “I challenged him to 
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trick me. You should have seen him trying to evade 


“Do you know Ob Hahn?” I interrupted. 


She shook her head. “Never heard of him. But he told me plenty at 
breakfast. By Satan, what a flow of words that devil-driver can 


muster! He and the Englishman don’t mesh very well, do they?” 


She stared at me. I had not answered her grin; my mind was too busy 
with queer fancies. Halsey’s words: “Things are not always what 
they seem—” Were these passengers masqueraders? Put here by 
George Prince? And then I thought of Miko the Martian, and the 


burn upon his arm. 


“Come back, Gregg! Don’t go wandering off like that!” She dropped 
her voice to a whisper. “I’Il be serious. I want to know what in the 
hell is going on aboard this ship. I’m a woman, and I’m curious. You 


tell me.” 


“What do you mean?” I parried. 


“T mean a lot of things. What we’ve just been talking about. And 
what was the excitement you were in just before breakfast this 


morning?” 


“Excitement?” 


“Gregg, you may trust me.” For the first time she was wholly 
serious. Her gaze made sure no one was within hearing. She put her 
hand on my arm. I could barely hear her whisper: “I know they 


might have a ray upon us—I’Il be careful.” 


“They?” 


“Anyone. Something’s going on. You know it—you are in it. I saw 


you this morning, Gregg. Wild-eyed, chasing a phantom—” 


“You?” 


“And I heard the phantom! A man’s footsteps. A magnetic reflecting 
invisible cloak. You couldn’t fool an audience with that—it’s too 


commonplace. If Rance Rankin tried—” 


I gripped her. “Don’t ramble, Venza! You saw me?” 


“Yes. My stateroom door was open. I was sitting with a cigarillo. I 


saw the purser in the smoking room. He was visible from—” 


“Wait! Venza, that prowler went through the smoking room!” 


“T know he did. I could hear him.” 


“Did the purser hear him?” 


“Of course. The purser looked up, followed the sound with his gaze. 
I thought that was queer. He never made a move. And then you came 
along and he acted innocent. Why? What’s going on, that’s what I 


want to know!” 


I held my breath. “Venza, where did the prowler run to? Can you—” 


She whispered calmly, “Into A20. I saw the door open and close—I 
even think I could see the blurred outline of him. Those magnetic 
cloaks!” She added, “Why should George Prince be sneaking around 
with you after him? And the purser acting innocent? And who is this 


George Prince, anyway?” 


The huge Martian, Miko, with his sister Moa came strolling along 
the deck. They nodded as they passed us. 


I whispered, “I can’t explain anything now. But you’re right, Venza: 
there is something going on. Listen! Whatever you learn—anything 
you encounter which looks unusual—will you tell me? I—well, I do 


trust you—treally I do!—but the thing isn’t mine to tell.” 


The somber pools of her eyes were shining. “You are very lovable, 
Gregg. I won’t question you.” She was trembling with excitement. 
“Whatever it 1s, I want to be in it. Here’s something I can tell you 
now. We’ve two high-class gold-leaf gamblers aboard. Did you 


know that?” 


“No. Who are—” 


““Shac and Dud Ardley. Let me state every detective in Great-New 
York knows them. They had a wonderful game with that 
Englishman, Sir Arthur Coniston, this morning. Stripped him of half 
a pound of eight-inch leaves—a neat little stack. A crooked game, of 
course. Those fellows are more nimble-fingered than Rance Rankin 


ever dared to be!” 


I sat staring at her. She was a mine of information, this girl. 


“And Gregg, I tried my charms on Shac and Dud. Nice men, but 


dumb. Whatever’s going on, they’re not in it. They wanted to know 


what kind of a ship this was. Why? Because Shac has a cute little 
eavesdropping microphone of his own. He had it working in the 
night last night. He overheard George Prince and that big giant Miko 


arguing about the moon!” 


I gasped. “Venza, softer!” 


Against all propriety of this public deck she pretended to drape 
herself upon me. Her hair smothered my face as her lips almost 


touched my ear. 


“Something about treasure on the moon—Shac couldn’t understand 
what. And they mentioned you. He didn’t hear what they said 
because the purser joined them.” Her whispered words tumbled over 
one another. “A hundred pounds of gold leaf—that’s the purser’s 
price. He’s with them, whatever it is. He promised to do something 


for them.” 


She stopped. “Well?” I prompted. 


“That’s all. Shac’s current was interrupted.” 


“Tell him to try it again, Venza! I'll talk with him. No! I’d better let 


him alone. Can you get him to keep his mouth shut?” 


“T think he might do anything I told him. He’s a man.” 


“Find out what you can.” 


She sat away from me suddenly. “There’s Anita and George Prince.” 


They came to the corner of the deck, but turned back. Venza caught 


my look. And understood it. 


“So you love Anita Prince so much as that, Gregg?” Venza was 
smiling. “I wish you—I wish some man handsome as you would 


gaze after me like that.” 


She turned solemn. “You may be interested to know that she loves 
you. I could see it. I knew it when I mentioned you to her this 


morning.” 


“Me? Why, we’ve hardly spoken!” 


“Ts it necessary? I never heard that it was.” 


I could not see Venza’s face; she stood up suddenly. And when I rose 


beside her, she whispered, 


“We should not be seen talking so long. Ill find out what I can.” 


I stared after her slight robed figure as she turned into the lounge 


archway and vanished. 


Chapter 7 A Traitor, and a Passing Asteroid 


Captain Carter was grim. “So they’ve bought him off, have they? Go 


bring him in here, Gregg. We’Il have it out with him now.” 


Snap, Dr. Frank, Balch, our first officer, and I were in the captain’s 
chart-room. It was 4 P.M.—our Earth starting time. We were sixteen 


hours upon our voyage. 


I found Johnson in his office in the lounge. “Captain wants to see 


you. Close up.” 


He closed his window upon an American woman passenger who was 
demanding details of Martian currency, and followed me forward. 
“What is it, Gregg?” 


“T don’t know.” 


Captain Carter banged the slide upon us. The chart-room was 
insulated. The hum of the current was obvious. Johnson noticed it. 
He started at the hostile faces of the surgeon and Balch. And he tried 


to bluster. 


“What is this? Something wrong?” 


Carter wasted no words. “We have information, Johnson—there’s 
some under cover plot here aboard. I want to know what it 1s. 


Suppose you tell us frankly.” 


The purser looked blank. “What do you mean? We’ve gamblers 
aboard, if that’s—” 


“To hell with that,” growled Balch. “You had a secret interview with 


that Martian, Set Miko, and with George Prince!” 


Johnson scowled from under his heavy brows, and then raised them 


in surprise. 


“Did I? You mean changing their money? I don’t like your tone, 
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Balch. I’m not your under-officer 


“But you’re under me,” roared the captain. “By God, I’m master 


here!” 


“Well, I’m not disputing that,” said the purser mildly. “This fellow 
Balch—” 


“We’re in no mood for argument,” Dr. Frank cut in. “Clouding the 


issue.” 


“T won’t let it be clouded,” the captain exclaimed. I had never seen 
Carter so choleric. He was evidently under a tremendous strain. He 
added, 


“Johnson, you’ve been acting suspiciously. I don’t give a damn 
whether I’ve proof of it or not—I say it. Did you, or did you not 


meet George Prince and that Martian last night?” 


“No, I did not. And I don’t mind telling you, Captain Carter, that 


your tone also is offensive!” 
“Ts it?” Carter suddenly seized him. They were both big men. 
Johnson’s heavy face went purplish red. 


“Take your hands!—” They were struggling. Carter’s hands were 
fumbling at the purser’s pockets. I leaped, flung an arm around 


Johnson’s neck, pinning him. 


“Easy there! We’ve got you, Johnson!” 


Snap tried to help me. “Go on, bang him on the head, Gregg. Now’s 
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your chance 


We searched him. A heat-ray cylinder—that was legitimate. But we 


found a small battery and eavesdropping microphone similar to the 


one Venza had mentioned that Shac the gambler was carrying. 


“What are you doing with that?” the captain demanded. 


“None of your business! Is it criminal? Carter, P’Il have the Line 


officials dismiss you for this! Take your hands off me, all of you!” 


“Look at this!’ exclaimed Dr. Frank. 


From Johnson’s breast pocket the surgeon drew a folded document. 
It was the scale drawing of the Planetara’s interior corridors, the 
lower control rooms and mechanisms. It was always kept in 
Johnson’s safe. And with it, another document: the ship’s clearance 
papers—the secret code pass-words for this voyage, to be used if we 


should be challenged by any interplanetary police ship. 


Snap gasped. “My God, that was in my helio-room strong box! I’m 
the only one on this vessel except the captain who’s entitled to know 


those pass-words!” 


Out of the silence, Balch demanded, ““Well, what about it, Johnson?” 


The purser was still defiant. “I won’t answer your questions, Balch. 


At the proper time, Ill explain—Gregg Haljan, you’re choking me!” 


I eased up. But I shook him. “You'd better talk.” 


He was exasperatingly silent. 


“Enough!” exploded Carter. “He can explain when we get to port. 
Meanwhile I’1l put him where he’Il do no more damage. Gregg, lock 


him in the cage.” 


We ignored his violent protestations. The cage—in the old days of 
sea-vessels on Earth, they called it the brig—was the ship’s jail. A 
steel-lined, windowless room located under the deck in the peak of 
the bow. I dragged the struggling Johnson there, with the amazed 
watcher looking down from the observatory window at our lunging, 


starlit forms. 


“Shut up, Johnson! If you know what’s good for you—” 


He was making a fearful commotion. Behind us, where the deck 
narrowed at the superstructure, half a dozen passengers were gazing 


in surprise. 


“T’ll have you thrown out of the Service, Gregg Haljan!” 


I shut him up finally. And flung him down the ladder into the cage 
and sealed the deck trap-door upon him. I was headed back for the 


chart-room when from the observatory came the lookout’s voice. 


“An asteroid, Haljan! Officer Blackstone wants you.” 


I hurried to the turret bridge. An asteroid was in sight. We had 
attained nearly our maximum speed now. An asteroid was 
approaching, so dangerously close that our trajectory would have to 
be altered. I heard Blackstone’s signals ringing in the control rooms; 


and met Carter as he ran to the bridge with me. 


“That scoundrel! We’ll get more out of him, Gregg. By God, [Il put 


the chemicals on him—torture him, illegal or not!” 


We had no time for further discussion. The asteroid was rapidly 
approaching. Already, under the glass, it was a magnificent sight. I 
had never seen this tiny world before—asteroids are not numerous 
between the Earth and Mars, or in toward Venus. I never expected to 
see this one again. How little of the future can we humans fathom, 
for all our science! If I could only have looked into the future, even 
for a few short hours! How different then would have been the 


outcome of this tragic voyage! 


The asteroid came rushing at us. Its orbital velocity, I later 


computed, was some twenty-two miles a second. Our own, at the 


present maximum, was a fraction over seventy-seven. The asteroid 
had for some time been under observation by the lookout. He gave 
his warning only when it seemed that our trajectory should be altered 


to avoid a dangerously close passing. 


At the combined speeds of nearly a hundred miles a second the 
asteroid swept into view. With the naked eye, at first it was a tiny 
speck of star-dust, unnoticed in the gem-strewn black velvet of 
Space. A speck. Then a gleaming dot, silver white, with the light of 


our Sun upon it. 


Five minutes. The dot grew to a disc. Expanding. A full moon, 
silver-white. Brightest world in the firmament—the light from it 
bathed the Planetara, illumined the deck, painting everything with 


silver. 


I stood with Carter and Blackstone on the turret bridge. It was 
obvious that unless we altered our course, the asteroid would pass 
too close for safety. Already we were feeling its attraction; from the 
control rooms came the report that our trajectory was disturbed by 


this new mass So near. 


“Better make your calculations now, Gregg,” Blackstone suggested. 


I cast up the rough elements from the observational instruments in 
the turret. It took me some ten or fifteen minutes. When I had us 
upon our new course, with the attractive and repulsive plates in the 
Planetara’s hull set in their altered combinations, I went out to the 


bridge again. 


The asteroid hung over our bow quarter. No more than twenty or 
thirty thousand miles away. A giant ball now, filling all that quadrant 
of the heavens. The configurations of its mountains—its land and 


water areas—were plainly visible. Its axial rotation was apparent. 


“Perfectly habitable,” Blackstone said. “But I’ve searched all over 
this hemisphere with the glass. No sign of human life—certainly 


nothing civilized—nothing in the fashion of cities.” 


A fair little world, by the look of it. A tiny globe: Blackstone had 
figured it at some eight hundred miles in diameter. There seemed a 
normal atmosphere. We could see areas where the surface was 
obscured by clouds. And oceans, and land masses. Polar icecaps. 


Lush vegetation at its equator. 


Blackstone had roughly cast its orbital elements. A narrow ellipse. 
No wonder we had never encountered this fair little world before. It 


had come from the outer region beyond Neptune. At perihelion it 


would reach inside Mercury, round the Sun, and head outward again. 


We swept past the asteroid at a distance of some six thousand miles. 
Close enough, in very truth—a minute of flight at our combined 
speeds totaling a hundred miles a second. I had descended to the 


passenger deck, where I stood alone at a window, gazing. 


The passengers were all gathered to view the passing little world. I 
saw, not far from me, Anita, standing with her brother; and the giant 
figure of Miko with them. 


Half an hour since, first with the naked eye, this wandering little 
world had shown itself; it swam slowly past, began to dwindle 
behind us. A huge half moon. A thinner, smaller quadrant. A tiny 
crescent, like a silver bar-pin to adorn some lady’s breast. And then it 
was a dot, a point of light indistinguishable among the myriad others 


hovering in this great black void. 


The incident of the passing of the asteroid was over. I turned from 

the deck window. My heart leaped. The moment for which all day I 
had been subconsciously longing was at hand. Anita was sitting in a 
deck chair, momentarily alone. Her gaze was on me as I looked her 


way, and she smiled an invitation for me to join her. 


Chapter 8 Unspoken Love 


Unspoken love! I think if I had yielded to the impulse of my heart, I 
would have poured out all those protestations of a lover’s ecstasy, 
incongruous here upon this starlit public deck, to a girl I hardly 
knew. I think, too, she might have received them with a tender 
acquiescence. The starlight was mirrored in her dark eyes. Misty 
eyes, with great reaches of unfathomable space in their depths. Yet I 


felt their tenderness. 


Unfathomable strangeness of love! Who am I to write of it, with all 
the poets of all the ages striving to express the unexpressible? A 
bond, strangely fashioned by nature, between me and this little dark- 
haired Earth beauty. As though marked by the stars we were destined 


to be lovers.... 


Thus ran the romance of my unspoken thoughts. But I was sitting 
quietly in the deck chair, striving to regard her gentle beauty 


impersonally. And saying: 


“But Miss Prince, why are you and your brother going to Ferrok- 


Shahn? His business—” 


Even as I voiced it, I hated myself for such a question. So nimble is 


the human mind that mingled with my rhapsodies of love was my 


need for information of George Prince.... 


“Oh,” she said, “this is pleasure, not business, for George.” It 
seemed to me that a shadow crossed her expressive face. But it was 
gone in an instant, and she smiled. “We have always wanted to 
travel. We are alone in the world, you know—our parents died when 


we were children.” 


I filled in her pause. “You will like Mars—so many interesting 


things to see.” 


She nodded. “Yes, I understand so. Our Earth is so much the same 


all over, cast all in one mould.” 


“But a hundred or two hundred years ago it was not, Miss Prince. I 
have read how the picturesque Orient, differing from—well, Great- 


New York, or London, for instance—” 


“Transportation did that,” she interrupted eagerly. “Made everything 


the same—the people all look alike—dress alike.” 


We discussed it. She had an alert, eager mind, childlike with its 


curiosity, yet strangely matured. And her manner was naively 


earnest. Yet this was no clinging vine, this little Anita Prince. There 
was a firmness, a hint of masculine strength in her chin, and in her 


manner. 


“If I were a man, what wonders I could achieve in this marvelous 
age!’ Her sense of humor made her laugh at herself. “Easy for a girl 
to say that,” she added. 


“You have greater wonders to achieve, Miss Prince,” I said 


impulsively. 


“Yes? What are they?” She had a very frank and level gaze, devoid 
of coquetry. 


My heart was pounding. “The wonders of the next generation. A 


little son, cast in your own gentle image—” 


What madness, this clumsy brash talk! I choked it off. 


But she took no offense. The dark rose-petals of her cheeks were 


mantled deeper red, but she laughed. 


“That is true.” She turned abruptly serious. “I should not laugh. The 
wonders of the next generation—conquering humans marching 


on....” Her voice trailed away. My hand went to her arm. Strange 


tingling something which poets call love! It burned and surged from 


my trembling fingers into the flesh of her forearm. 


The starlight glowed in her eyes. She seemed to be gazing, not at the 
silver-lit deck, but away into distant reaches of the future. And she 


murmured: 


“A little son, cast in my own gentle image. But with the strength of 
his father....” 


Our moment. Just a breathless moment given us as we sat there with 
my hand burning her arm, as though we both might be seeing 
ourselves joined in a new individual—a little son, cast in his 
mother’s gentle image and with the strength of his father. Our 
moment, and then it was over. A step sounded. I sat back. The giant 
gray figure of Miko came past, his great cloak swaying, with his 
clanking sword-ornament beneath it. His bullet head, with its close- 
clipped hair, was hatless. He gazed at us, swaggered past, and turned 


the deck corner. 


Our moment was gone. Anita said conventionally, “It has been 


pleasant to talk with you, Mr. Haljan.” 


“But we'll have many more,” I said. “Ten days—” 


“You think we’ll reach Ferrok-Shahn on schedule?” 


“Yes. I think so.... As I was saying, Miss Prince, you’ll enjoy Mars. 


A strange, aggressively forward-looking people.” 


An oppression seemed on her. She stirred in her chair. 


“Yes, they are,” she said vaguely. “My brother and I know many 
Martians in Great-New York.” She checked herself abruptly. Was she 
sorry she had said that? It seemed so. 


Miko was coming back. He stopped this time before us. 


“Your brother would see you, Anita. He sent me to bring you to his 


room.” 


The glance he shot me had a touch of insolence. I stood up, and he 


towered a head over me. 


Anita said, “Oh yes. I'll come.” 


I bowed. “I will see you again, Miss Prince. I thank you for a 


pleasant half-hour.” 


The Martian led her away. Her little figure was like a child with a 


giant. It seemed, as they passed the length of the deck with me 
staring after them, that he took her arm roughly. And that she shrank 


from him in fear. 


And they did not go inside. As though to show me that he had 
merely taken her from me, he stopped at a distant deck window and 
stood talking to her. Once he picked her up as one would pick up a 


child to show it some distant object through the window. 


“A little son with the strength of his father....”” Her words echoed in 
my mind. Was Anita afraid of this Martian’s wooing? Yet held to him 
by some power he might have over her brother? The vagrant thought 


struck me. 


Was it that? 


Chapter 8 A Scream in the Night 


We kept, on the Planetara, always the time and routine of our port of 
departure. The rest of that afternoon and evening were a blank of 
confusion to me. Anita’s words; the touch of my hand upon her arm; 
that vast realm of what might be for us, like a glimpse of a magic 
land of happiness which I had seen in her eyes, and perhaps she had 


seen in mine—all this surged within me. 


I wandered about the vessel. I was not hungry. I did not go to the 
dining salon for dinner. I carried Johnson food and water to his cage; 
and sat, with my heat-cylinder upon him, listening to his threats of 
what would happen when he could complain to the Line’s higher 


officials. 


But what was Johnson doing carrying a plan of the ship’s control 
rooms in his pockets? And worse: How had he dared open Snap’s 
box in the helio-room and abstract the code pass-words for this 
voyage? Without them we would be an outlawed vessel, subject to 
arrest if any patrol hailed us. Had Johnson been planning to sell 
those pass-words to Miko? I thought so. I tried to get the confession 


out of him, but could not. 


I had a brief consultation with Captain Carter. He was genuinely 


apprehensive now. The Planetara carried no long-range guns, and 
very few side-arms. A half-dozen of the heat-ray hand projectors; a 
few old-fashioned weapons of explosion-rifles and automatic 
revolvers. And hand projectors with the new Benson curve-light. We 
had models of this for curved vision, so that one might see around a 
corner, so to speak. And with them, we could project the heat-ray in 


a curve as well. 


The weapons were all in Carter’s chart-room, save the few we 
officers always carried. Carter was apprehensive, but of what he 
could not say. He had not thought that our plan to stop at the Moon 
for treasure could affect this outward voyage. Any danger would be 
upon the way back, when the Planetara would be adequately guarded 


with long-range electronic guns, and manned with police-soldiers. 


But now we were practically defenseless... 


I had a moment with Venza, but she had nothing new to 


communicate to me. 


And for half an hour I chatted with George Prince. He seemed a gay, 
pleasant young man. I could almost have fancied I liked him. Or was 
it because he was Anita’s brother? He told me how he looked 


forward to traveling with her on Mars. No, he had never been there 


before, he said. 


He had a measure of Anita’s earnest naive personality. Or was he a 
very clever scoundrel, with irony lurking in his soft voice, and a 


chuckle that he could so befool me? 


“We'll talk again, Haljan. You interest me—I’ve enjoyed it.” 


He sauntered away from me, joining the saturnine Ob Hahn, with 


whom presently I heard him discussing religion. 


The arrest of Johnson had caused considerable comment among the 
passengers. A few had seen me drag him forward to the cage. The 
incident had been the subject of passenger discussion all afternoon. 
Captain Carter had posted a notice to the effect that Johnson’s 
accounts had been found in serious error, and that Dr. Frank for this 


voyage would act in his stead. 


It was near midnight when Snap and I closed and sealed the helio- 
room and started for the chart-room, where we were to meet with 
Captain Carter and the other officers. The passengers had nearly all 
retired. A game was in progress in the smoking room, but the deck 


was almost deserted. 


Snap and I were passing along one of the interior corridors. The 
stateroom doors, with the illumined names of the passengers, were 
all closed. The metal grid of the floor echoed our footsteps. Snap 
was in advance of me. His body suddenly rose in the air. He went 
like a balloon to the ceiling, struck it gently, and all in a heap came 


floating down and landed on the floor! 


“‘What in the infernal!—” 


He was laughing as he picked himself up. But it was a brief laugh. 
We knew what had happened: the artificial gravity-controls in the 
base of the ship, which by magnetic force gave us normality aboard, 
were being tampered with! For just this instant, this particular small 
section of this corridor had been cut off. The slight bulk of the 
Planetara, floating in space, had no appreciable gravity pull on 
Snap’s body, and the impulse of his step as he came to the 
unmagnetized area of the corridor had thrown him to the ceiling. The 


area was normal now. Snap and I tested it gingerly. 


He gripped me. “That never went wrong by accident, Gregg! 


Someone down there—” 


We rushed to the nearest descending ladder. In the deserted lower 


room the bank of dials stood neglected. A score of dials and switches 


were here, governing the magnetism of different areas of the ship. 


There should have been a night operator, but he was gone. 


Then we saw him lying nearby, sprawled face down on the floor! In 
the silence and dim lurid glow of the fluorescent tubes, we stood 


holding our breaths, peering and listening. No one here. 


The guard was not dead. He lay unconscious from a blow on the 
head. A brawny fellow. We had him revived in a few moments. A 
broadcast flash of the call-buzz brought Dr. Frank in haste from the 


chart-room. 


““What’s the matter?” 


We pointed at the unconscious man. “Someone was here,” I said 
hastily. “Experimenting with the magnetic switches. Evidently 
unfamiliar with them—pulling one or another to test their workings 


and so see the reactions on the dials.” 


We told him what had happened to Snap in the upper corridor. 


Dr. Frank revived the guard in a moment. He was no worse off for 


the episode, save a lump on his head, and a nasty headache. 


But he had little to tell us. He had heard a step. Saw nothing—and 


then had been struck on the head, by some invisible assailant. 


We left him nursing his head, sitting belligerent at his post. Armed 


now with my heat-ray cylinder which I loaned him. 


“Strange doings this voyage,” he told us. “All the crew knows it—all 
been talkin’ about it. I stick it out now, but when we get back home 
I’m done with this star travelin’. I belong on the sea anyway. A good 


old freighter is all right for me.” 


We hurried back to the upper level. We would indeed have to plan 
something at this chart-room conference. This was the first tangible 


attack our adversaries had made. 


We were on the passenger deck headed for the chart-room when all 
three of us stopped short, frozen with horror. Through the silent 
passenger quarters a scream rang out! A girl’s shuddering, gasping 
scream. Terror in it. Horror. Or a scream of agony. In the silence of 
the dully vibrating ship it was utterly horrible. It lasted an instant—a 


single long scream; then was abruptly stilled. 


And with blood pounding my temples and rushing like ice through 


my veins, I recognized it. 


Anita! 


Chapter 9 The Murder in A 22 


“Good God, what was that?” Dr. Frank’s face had gone white in the 


starlight. Snap stood like a statue of horror. 


The deck here was patched as always, silver radiance from the deck 
ports. The empty deck chairs stood about. The scream was stilled, 
but now we heard a commotion inside—the rasp of opening cabin 


doors; questions from frightened passengers; the scurry of feet. 


I found my voice. “Anita! Anita Prince!” 


“Come on!” shouted Snap. “Was it the Prince girl? I thought so too! 


In her stateroom, A22!” He was dashing for the lounge archway. 


Dr. Frank and I followed. I realized that we passed the deck door and 
window of A22. But they were dark, and evidently sealed on the 
inside. The dim lounge was in a turmoil; passengers standing at their 


cabin doors. I heard Sir Arthur Coniston: 


“T say, what was that?” 


“Over there,” said another man. “Come back inside, Martha.” He 


shoved his wife back. “Mr. Haljan!” He plucked at me as I went 


past. 


I shouted, “Go back to your rooms! We want order here—keep 
back!” 


We came to the twin doors of A22 and A20. Both were closed. Dr. 
Frank was in advance of Snap and me. He paused at the sound of 


Captain Carter’s voice behind us. 


“Was it from in there? Wait a moment!” 


Carter dashed up; he had a large heat-ray projector in his hand. He 
shoved us aside. “Let me in first. Is the door sealed? Gregg, keep 


those passengers back!” 


The door was not sealed. Carter burst into the room. I heard him 
gasp, “Good God!” 


Snap and I shoved back three or four crowding passengers, and in 


that instant Dr. Frank had been in the room and out again. 


“There’s been an accident! Get back, Gregg! Snap, help him keep 


the crowd away.” He shoved me forcibly. 


From within, Carter was shouting, “Keep them out! Where are you, 
Frank? Come back here! Send a flash for Balch—I want Balch!”’ 


Dr. Frank went back into the room and banged the cabin door upon 
Snap and me. I was unarmed—lI had loaned my cylinder to the guard 
in the lower corridor. Weapon in hand, Snap forced the panic- 


stricken passengers back to their rooms. 


“Tt’s all right! An accident! Miss Prince is hurt.” 


Snap reassured them glibly; but he knew no more about it than I. 
Moa, with a night-robe drawn tight around her thin, tall figure, 
edged up to me. 


“What has happened, Set Haljan?” 


I gazed around for her brother Miko, but did not see him. 


“An accident,” I said shortly. “Go back to your room. Captain’s 


orders.” 


She eyed me and then retreated. Snap was threatening everybody 
with his cylinder. Balch dashed up. “What in the hell? Where’s 
Carter?” 


“In there.” I pounded on A22. It opened cautiously. I could see only 
Carter, but I heard the murmuring voice of Dr. Frank through the 


interior connecting door to A20. 


The captain rasped, “Get out, Haljan! Oh, is that you, Balch? Come 
in.” He admitted the older officer and slammed the door again upon 


me. And immediately reopened it. 


“Gregg, keep the passengers quiet. Tell them everything’s all right. 
Miss Prince got frightened, that’s all. Then go up to the turret. Tell 
Blackstone what’s happened.” 


“But I don’t know what’s happened,” I protested miserably. 


Carter was grim and white. He whispered, “I think it may turn out to 
be murder, Gregg! No, not dead yet—Dr. Frank is trying—Don’t 
stand there like an ass, man! Get to the turret! Verify our trajectory— 


no—wait—” 


The captain was almost incoherent. “Wait a minute, I don’t mean 
that! Tell Snap to watch his helio-room. Gregg, you and Blackstone 
stay in the chart-room. Arm yourselves and guard our weapons. By 


God, this murderer, whoever he is—” 


I stammered, “If—if she dies—will you flash us word?” 


He stared at me strangely. “DPIl be there presently, Gregg.” 


He slammed the door upon me. 


I followed his orders, but it was like a dream of horror. The turmoil 
of the ship gradually quieted. Snap went to the helio-room; 
Blackstone and I sat in the tiny steel chart-room. How much time 
passed, I do not know. I was confused. Anita hurt! She might die... 
Murdered.... But why? By whom? Had George Prince been in his 
own room when the attack came? I thought now I recalled hearing 


the low murmur of his voice in there with Dr. Frank and Carter. 


Where was Miko? It stabbed at me. I had not seen him among the 


passengers in the lounge. 


Carter came into the chart-room. “Gregg, you get to bed—you look 
like a ghost!” 


4 ‘But 9 


““She’s not dead—she may live. Dr. Frank and her brother are with 
her. They’re doing all they can.” He told us what had happened. 


Anita and George Prince had both been asleep, each in their 


respective rooms. Someone unknown had opened Anita’s corridor 


door. 


“Wasn't it sealed?” I demanded. 


“Yes. But the intruder opened it.” 


“Burst it? I didn’t think it was broken.” 


“It wasn’t broken. The assailant opened it somehow, and assaulted 


Miss Prince—shot her in the chest with a heat-ray. Her left lung.” 


“She is conscious?” Balch demanded. 


“Yes. But she did not see who did it. Nor did Prince. Her scream 
awakened him, but the intruder evidently fled out the corridor door 
of A22, the way he entered.” 


I stood weak and shaken at the chart-room entrance. “A little son, 
cast in the gentle image of his mother. But with the strength of his 
father....”” But Anita—dying, perhaps; and all my dreams were fading 


into a memory of what might have been. 


“You go to bed, Gregg—we don’t need you.” 


I was glad enough to get away. I would lie down for an hour, and 
then go to Anita’s stateroom. I’d demand that Dr. Frank let me see 


her, if only for a moment. 


I went to the stern deck-space where my cubby was located. My 

mind was confused, but some instinct within me made me verify the 
seals of my door and window. They were intact. I entered cautiously, 
switched on the dimmer of the tube-lights, and searched the room. It 


had only a bunk, my tiny desk, a chair and clothes robe. 


There was no evidence of any intruder here. I set my door and 


window alarm. Then I audiphoned to the helio-room. 


“Snap?” 


“Yes.” 


I told him about Anita. Carter cut in on us from the chart-room. 


“Stop that, you fools!” 


We cut off. Fully dressed, I flung myself on my bed. Anita might 
die.... 


I must have fallen into a tortured sleep. I was awakened by the sound 


of my alarm buzzer. Someone was tampering with my door! Then 


the buzzer ceased; the marauder outside must have found a way of 


silencing it. But it had done its work—awakened me. 


I had switched off the light; my cubby was Stygian dark. A heat- 
cylinder was in the bunk-bracket over my head; I searched for it, 


pried it loose softly. 


I was fully awake. Alert. I could hear a faint sizzling—someone 
outside trying to unseal the door. In the darkness, cylinder in hand, I 
crept from the bunk. Crouched at the door. This time I would capture 
or kill this night prowler. 


The sizzling was faintly audible. My door-seal was breaking. Upon 


impulse I reached for the door, jerked it open. 


No one there! The starlit segment of deck was empty. But I had 
leaped, and I struck a solid body, crouching in the doorway. A giant 


man. Miko! 


His electronized metallic robe burned my hands. I lunged against 
him—I was almost as surprised as he. I shot, but the stab of heat 


evidently missed him. 


The shock of my encounter close-circuited his robe; he materialized 


in the starlight. A brief, savage encounter. He struck the weapon 
from my hand. He had dropped his hydrogen torch, and tried to grip 
me. But I twisted away from his hold. 


“So it’s you!” 


“Be quiet, Gregg Haljan! I only want to talk.” 


Without warning, a stab of radiance shot from a weapon in his hand. 
It caught me. Ran like ice through my veins. Seized and numbed my 


limbs. 


I fell helpless to the deck. Nerves and muscles paralyzed. My tongue 
was thick and inert. I could not speak, nor move. But I could see 


Miko bending over me. And hear him: 


“T don’t want to kill you, Haljan. We need you.” 


He gathered me up like a bundle in his huge arms; carried me swiftly 


across the deserted deck. 


Snap’s helio-room in the network under the dome was diagonally 
overhead. A white actinic light shot from it—caught us, bathed us. 
Snap had been awake; had heard the slight commotion of our 


encounter. 


1»? 


His voice rang shrilly: “Stop! Pll shoot!’ His warning siren rang out 


to arouse the ship. His spotlight clung to us. 


Miko ran with me a few steps. Then he cursed and dropped me, fled 
away. I fell like a sack of carbide to the deck. My senses faded into 
blackness... 


“He’s all right now.” 


I was in the chart-room, with Captain Carter, Snap and Dr. Frank 


bending over me. The surgeon said, 


“Can you speak now, Gregg?” 


I tried it. My tongue was thick, but 1t would move. “Yes.” 


I was soon revived. I sat up, with Dr. Frank vigorously rubbing me. 


“T’m all right.” I told them what had happened. 


Captain Carter said abruptly, “Yes, we know that. And it was Miko 
also who killed Anita Prince. She told us before she died.” 


“Died!...” I leaped to my feet. “She ... died...” 


“Yes, Gregg. An hour ago, Miko got into her stateroom and tried to 


force his love on her. She repulsed him—he killed her.” 


It struck me blank. And then with a rush came the thought, “He says 
Miko killed her...” 


I heard myself stammering, “Why—why we must get him!” I 
gathered my wits; a surge of hate swept me; a wild desire for 


vengeance. 


“Why, by God, where is he? Why don’t you go get him? I'll get 
him—TI’ Il kill him, I tell you!” 


1? 


“Easy, Gregg!” Dr. Frank gripped me. 


The captain said gently, “We know how you feel, Gregg. She told us 
before she died.” 


“T’1l bring him in here to you! But [Il kill him, I tell you!” 


“No you won’t, lad. You’re hysterical now. We don’t want him 


killed, not attacked even. Not yet. We’ll explain later.” 


They sat me down, calming me. 


Anita dead. The door of the shining garden was closed. A brief 
glimpse, given to me and to her of what might have been. And now 


she was dead.... 


Chapter 10 A Speck of Human Earth-dust, Falling Free.... 


I had not been able at first to understand why Captain Carter wanted 
Miko left at liberty. Within me there was that cry of vengeance, as 
though to strike Miko down would somehow lessen my own grief at 
Anita’s loss. Whatever Carter’s purpose, Snap had not known it. But 
Balch and Dr. Frank were in the captain’s confidence—all three of 
them working on some plan of action. Snap and I argued it, and 
thought we could fathom it; and in spite of my desire to kill Miko, 
the thing looked reasonable. 


It was obvious that at least two of our passengers were plotting with 
Miko and George Prince; trying during this voyage to learn what 
they could about Grantline’s activities on the Moon; scheming 
doubtless to seize the treasure when the Planetara stopped at the 
Moon on the return voyage. I thought I could name those 
masquerading passengers. Ob Hahn, supposedly a Venus Mystic. 
And Rance Rankin, who called himself an American magician. 
Those two, Snap and I agreed, seemed most suspicious. And there 


was the purser. 


With my hysteria still on me, I sat for a time on the deck outside the 
chart-room with Snap. Then Carter summoned us back, and we sat 


listening while he, Balch and Dr. Frank went on with their 


conference. Listening to them I could not but agree that our best plan 
was to secure evidence which would incriminate all who were 
concerned in the plot. Miko, we were convinced, had been the 
Martian who followed Snap and me from Halsey’s office in Great- 
New York. George Prince had doubtless been the invisible 
eavesdropper outside the helio-room. He knew, and had told the 
others, that Grantline had found radium-ore on the Moon—that the 


Planetara would stop there on the way home. 


But we could not incarcerate George Prince for being an 
eavesdropper. Nor had we the faintest tangible evidence against Ob 
Hahn or Rance Rankin. And even the purser would probably be 
released by the Interplanetary Court of Ferrok-Shahn when it heard 


our evidence. 


There was only Miko. We could arrest him for the murder of Anita. 
But the others would be put on their guard. It was Carter’s idea to let 
Miko remain at liberty for a time and see if we could not identify 
and incriminate his fellows. The murder of Anita obviously had 


nothing to do with any plot against the Grantline Moon treasure. 


“Why,” exclaimed Balch, “there might be—probably are—huge 
Martian interests concerned in this thing. These men here aboard are 


only emissaries, making this voyage to learn what they can. When 


they get to Ferrok-Shahn they’Il make their report, and then we’ ll 
have a real danger on our hands. Why, an outlaw ship could be 
launched from Ferrok-Shahn that would beat us back to the Moon— 


and Grantline is entirely without warning of any danger!” 


It seemed obvious. Unscrupulous, moneyed criminals in Ferrok- 
Shahn would be dangerous indeed, once these details of Grantline 
were given them. And so now it was decided that in the remaining 
nine days of our outward voyage, we would attempt to secure 


enough evidence to arrest all these plotters. 


“T’ll have them all in the cage when we land,” Carter declared 
grimly. “They’ll make no report to their principals. The thing will 


{?? 


end, be stamped out 


Ah, the futile plans of men! 


Yet we thought it practical. We were all doubly armed now. 
Explosive bullet-projectors and the heat-ray cylinders. And we had 
several eavesdropping microphones which we planned to use 


whenever occasion offered. 


It was now, Earth Eastern Time, A.M. Twenty-eight hours only of 


this eventful voyage were passed. The Planetara was some six 


million miles from the Earth; it blazed behind us, a tremendous 


giant. 


The body of Anita was being made ready for burial. George Prince 
was still in his stateroom. Glutz, effeminate little hairdresser, who 
waxed rich acting as beauty doctor for the women passengers, and 
who in his youth had been an undertaker, had gone with Dr. Frank to 
prepare the body. 


Gruesome details. I tried not to think of them. I sat, numbed, in the 


chart-room. 


An astronomical burial—there was little precedent for it. I dragged 
myself to the stern deck-space where, at five A.M., the ceremony 
took place. Most of the passengers were asleep, unaware of all this— 


which was why Carter hastened it. 


We were a solemn little group, gathered there in the checkered 
starlight with the great vault of the heavens around us. A dismantled 
electronic projector—necessary when a long-range gun was 


mounted—had been rigged up in one of the deck ports. 


They brought out the body. I stood apart, gazing reluctantly at the 


small bundle, wrapped like a mummy in a dark metallic screen- 


cloth. A patch of black silk rested over her face. 


Four cabin stewards carried her. And beside her walked George 
Prince. A long black robe covered him, but his head was bare. And 
suddenly he reminded me of the ancient play-character of Hamlet. 
His black, wavy hair; his finely chiseled, pallid face, set now ina 
stern, patrician cast. And staring, I realized that however much of a 
villain this man not yet thirty might be, at this instant, walking 
beside the body of his dead sister, he was stricken with grief. He 
loved that sister with whom he had lived since childhood; and to see 


him now, with his set white face, no one could doubt it. 


The little procession stopped in a patch of starlight by the port. They 
rested the body on a bank of chairs. The black-robed Chaplain, 
roused from his bed and still trembling from excitement of this 
sudden, inexplicable death on board, said a brief, solemn little 
prayer. An appeal: That the Almighty Ruler of all these blazing 
worlds might guard the soul of this gentle girl whose mortal remains 


were now to be returned to Him. 


Ah, if ever God seemed hovering close, 1t was now at this instant, on 


this starlit deck floating in the black void of space. 


Then Carter for just a moment removed the black shroud from her 


face. I saw her brother gaze silently; saw him stoop and implant a 
kiss—and turn away. I did not want to look, but I found myself 


moving slowly forward. 


She lay, so beautiful. Her face, white and calm and peaceful in death. 
My sight blurred. Words seemed to echo: “A little son, cast in the 


gentle image of his mother....” 


“Easy, Gregg!” Snap was whispering to me. He had his arm around 


me. “Come on away!” 


They tied the shroud over her face. I did not see them as they put her 
body in the tube, sent it through the exhaust-chamber, and dropped 
it. 


But a moment later I saw it—a small black oblong bundle— 
hovering beside us. It was perhaps a hundred feet away, circling us. 
Held by the Planetara’s bulk, 1t had momentarily become our 
satellite. It swung around us like a moon. Gruesome satellite, by 


nature’s laws forever to follow us. 


Then from another tube at the bow, Blackstone operated a small Zed- 
co-ray projector. Its dull light caught the floating bundle, 


neutralizing its metallic wrappings. 


It swung off at a tangent. Speeding. Falling free in the dome of the 
heavens. A rotating black oblong. But in a moment distance 
dwindled it to a speck. A dull silver dot with the sunlight on it. A 
speck of human Earth-dust, falling free.... 


It vanished. Anita—gone. In my heart was an echo of the prayer that 


the Almighty might watch over her and guard her always.... 


Chapter 11 The Electrical Eavesdropper 


I turned from the deck. Miko was near me! So he had dared to show 
himself here among us! But I realized that he could not be aware we 
knew he was the murderer. George Prince had been asleep, had not 
seen Miko with Anita. Miko, with impulsive rage, had shot the girl 
and escaped. No doubt now he was cursing himself for having done 
it. And he could very well assume that Anita had died without 


regaining consciousness to tell who had killed her. 


He gazed at me now, here on the deck. I thought for an instant he 
was coming over to talk to me. Though he probably considered he 
was not suspected of the murder of Anita, he realized, of course, that 
his attack on me was known; he must have wondered what action 


Captain Carter would take. 


But he did not approach me; he moved away, and went inside. Moa 
had been near him; and as though by pre-arrangement with him she 


now accosted me. 


“T want to speak to you, Set Haljan.” 


“Go ahead.” 


I felt an instinctive aversion for this Martian girl. Yet she was not 
unattractive. Over six feet tall, straight and slim. Sleek blond hair. 
Rather a handsome face. Not gray, like the burly Miko, but pink and 
white. Stern-lipped, yet feminine, too. She was smiling gravely now. 


Her blue eyes regarded me keenly. She said gently: 


“A sad occurrence, Gregg Haljan. And mysterious. I would not 


question you—” 


“Ts that all you have to say?” I demanded, when she paused. 


“No. You are a handsome man, Gregg—attractive to women—to any 


Martian woman.” 


She said it impulsively. Admiration for me was on her face, in her 


eyes—a man cannot miss it. 


“Thank you.” 


“T mean, I would be your friend. My brother Miko is so sorry about 
what happened between you and him this morning. He only wanted 


to talk to you, and he came to your cubby door—” 


“With a torch to break its seal,” I interjected. 


She waved that away. “He was afraid you would not admit him. He 


told you he would not hurt you.” 


“And so he struck me with one of your cursed Martian paralyzing 


rays!” 


“He is sorry....” 


She seemed gauging me, trying, no doubt, to find out what reprisal 
would be taken against her brother. I felt sure that Moa was as active 
as a man in any plan that was under way to capture the Grantline 
treasure. Miko, with his ungovernable temper, was doing things that 


put their plans in jeopardy. 


I demanded abruptly, “What did your brother want to talk to me 


about?” 


“Me,” she said surprisingly. “I sent him. A Martian girl goes after 


what she wants. Did you know that?” 


She swung on her heel and left me. I puzzled over it. Was that why 
Miko had struck me down, and was carrying me off? Was my 
accursed masculine beauty so attractive to this Martian girl? I did not 


think so. I could not believe that all these incidents were so unrelated 


to what I knew was the main undercurrent. They wanted me, had 
tried to capture me. For something else than because Moa liked my 


looks... 


Dr. Frank found me mooning alone. 


“Go to bed, Gregg! You look awful.” 


“T don’t want to go to bed.” 


““Where’s Snap?” 


“T don’t know. He was here a while ago.” I had not seen him since 
the burial of Anita. 


“The captain wants him.” The surgeon left me. 


Within an hour the morning siren would arouse the passengers. I was 
seated in a secluded corner of the deck, when George Prince came 
along. He went past me, a slight, somber, dark-robed figure. He had 
on high, thick boots. A hood was over his head, but as he saw me he 


pushed it back and dropped down beside me. 


But for a moment he did not speak. His face showed pallid in the 


pallid star-gleams. 


“She said you loved her.” His soft voice was throaty with emotion. 


“Yes.” I said it almost against my will. There seemed a bond 
springing between this bereaved brother and me. He added, so softly 
I could barely hear him, “That makes you, I think, almost my friend. 


And you thought you were my enemy.” 


I held my answer. An incautious tongue running under emotion is a 


dangerous thing. And I was sure of nothing. 


He went on, “Almost my friend. Because—we both loved her, and 
she loved us both.” He was hardly more than whispering. “And there 


is aboard—one whom we both hate.” 


“Miko!” It burst from me. 


“Yes. But do not say it.” 


Another silence fell between us. He brushed back the black curls 


from his forehead. And his dark eyes searched mine. 


“Have you an eavesdropping microphone, Haljan?” 


I hesitated. ““Yes.” 


“T was thinking....”” He leaned closer toward me. “If, in half an hour, 
you could use it upon Miko’s cabin—I would rather tell you than the 
captain or anyone else. The cabin will be insulated, but I shall find a 


way of cutting off that insulation so that you may hear.” 


So George Prince had turned with us! The shock of his sister’s 
death—himself allied to her murderer!—had been too much for him. 


He was with us! 


Yet his help must be given secretly. Miko would kill him in an 


instant if it became known. 


He had been watchful of the deck. He stood up now. 


“T think that is all.” 


As he turned away, I murmured, “But I do thank you....” 


The name Set Miko glowed upon the small metal door. It was in a 
transverse corridor similar to A22. The corridor was forward of the 


lounge: it opened off the small circular library. 


The library was unoccupied and unlighted, dim with only the 
reflected lights from the nearby passages. I crouched behind a 


cylinder-case. The door of Miko’s room was in sight, being some 


thirty feet away from me. 


I waited perhaps five minutes. No one entered. Then I realized that 
doubtless the conspirators were already there. I set my tiny 
eavesdropper on the library floor beside me; connected its little 
battery; focused its projector. Was Miko’s room insulated? I could 
not tell. There was a small ventilating grid above the door. Across its 
opening, if the room were insulated, a blue sheen of radiance would 
be showing. And there would be a faint hum. But from this distance I 
could not see or hear such details, and I was afraid to approach 
closer. Once in the transverse corridor, I would have no place to 
hide, no way of escape; if anyone approached Miko’s door, I would 


be discovered. 


I threw the current into my little apparatus. I prayed, if it met 
interference, that the slight sound would pass unnoticed. George 
Prince had said he would make opportunity to disconnect the room’s 
insulation. He had evidently done so. I picked up the interior sounds 
at once; my headphone vibrated with them. And with trembling 
fingers on the little dial between my knees as I crouched in the 


darkness behind the cylinder-case, I synchronized. 


“Johnson is a fool.” It was Miko’s voice. ““We must have the pass- 


words.” 


“He got them from the helio-room.” A man’s voice; I puzzled over it 


at first, then recognized it. Rance Rankin. 


Miko said, “He is a fool. Walking around this ship as though with 
letters blazoned on his forehead—‘ Watch me—I need watching—’ 


Hah! No wonder they apprehended him!” 


Was George Prince in there? Rankin’s voice said: “He would have 
turned the papers over to us. I would not blame him too much. What 


harm—” 


“Oh, T’Il release him,” Miko declared. “What harm? That braying ass 
did us plenty of harm. He has lost the pass-words. Better he had left 


them in the helio-room.” 


Moa was in the room. Her voice said: ““We’ve got to have them. The 
Planetara, upon such an important voyage as this, may be watched. 


How do we know—’” 


“Tt is, no doubt,” Rankin said quietly. “We ought to have the pass- 


words. When we are in control of this ship....” 


It sent a shiver through me. Were they planning to try and seize the 


Planetara? Now? It seemed so. 


“Johnson undoubtedly memorized them,” Moa was saying. “When 


we get him out—” 


“Hahn is to do that, at the signal.” Miko added, “George could do it 
better, perhaps.” 


And then I heard George Prince for the first time. He murmured, “I 


will try.” 


“No need,” said Miko. “I praise where praise is deserved. And I have 


little praise for you now, George!” 


I could not see what happened. A look, perhaps, which Prince could 
not avoid giving this man he had come to hate. Miko doubtless saw 


it, and the Martian’s hot anger leaped. 


Rankin said hurriedly, “Stop that!” 


And Moa: “Let him alone! Sit down, you fool!” 


I could hear the sound of a scuffle. A blow—a cry, half suppressed, 


from George Prince. 


Then Miko: “I will not hurt him. Craven coward! Look at him! 


Hating me—frightened!” 


I could fancy George Prince sitting there with murder in his heart, 


and Miko taunting him: 


“Hates me now, because I shot his sister!” 


Moa: “Hush!” 


“T will not! Why should I not say it? I will tell you something else, 
George Prince. It was not Anita I shot at, but you! I meant nothing 


for her, but love. If you had not interfered—” 


This was different from what we had figured. George Prince had 
come in from his own room, had tried to rescue his sister, and in the 


scuffle, Anita had taken the shot intended for George. 


“T did not even know I had hit her,’ Miko was saying. “Not until I 
heard she was dead.” He added sardonically, “I hoped it was you I 
had hit, George. And I will tell you this: You hate me no more than I 


hate you. If it were not for your knowledge of radium ores—” 


“Is this to be a personal wrangle?” Rankin interrupted. “I thought we 


were here to plan—” 


“It is planned,” Miko said shortly. “I give orders, I do not plan. I am 


waiting now for the moment—” 


He checked himself. Moa said, “Does Rankin understand that no 


harm is to come to Gregg Haljan?” 


“Yes,” said Rankin. “And Dean. We need them, of course. But you 
cannot make Dean send messages if he refuses, nor make Haljan 


navigate.” 


“T know enough to check on them,” Miko said grimly. “They will 
not fool me. And they will obey me, have no fear. A little touch of 
sulphuric—” His laugh was gruesome. “It makes the most stubborn 


very willing.” 


“T wish,” said Moa, “we had Haljan safely hidden. If he is hurt— 
killed—” 


So that was why Miko had tried to capture me? To keep me safe so 


that I might navigate the ship. 


It occurred to me that I should get Carter at once. A plot to seize the 


Planetara? But when? 


I froze with startled horror. 


The diaphragms at my ears rang with Miko’s words: “I have set the 


time for now! In two minutes—” 


It seemed to startle both Rankin and George Prince almost as much 


as I. Both exclaimed: 


“Nol” 


“No? Why not? Everyone 1s at his post!” 


Prince repeated: “No!” 


And Rankin: “But can we trust them? The stewards—the crew?” 


“Fight of them are our own men! You didn’t know that, Rankin? 
They’ve been aboard the Planetara for several voyages. Oh, this is 
no quickly-planned affair, even though we let you in on it so 


recently. You and Johnson. By God!” 


I crouched tense. There was a commotion in the stateroom. Miko 
had discovered that his insulation was cut off! He had evidently 
leaped to his feet; I heard a chair overturn. And the Martian’s roar: 
“It’s off! Did you do that, Prince? By God, if I thought—” 


My apparatus went suddenly dead as Miko flung on his insulation. I 
lost my wits in the confusion; I should have instantly taken off my 
vibrations. There was interference; it showed in the dark space of the 


ventilator grid over Miko’s doorway; a snapping in the air there, a 


swirl of sparks. 


I heard with my unaided ears Miko’s roar over his insulation: “By 


God, they’re listening!” 


The scream of a hand-siren sounded from his stateroom. It rang over 
the ship. His signal! I heard it answered from some distant point. 


And then a shot; a commotion in the lower corridors.... 


The attack upon the Planetara had started! 


I was on my feet. The shouts of startled passengers sounded, a 


turmoil beginning everywhere. 


I stood momentarily transfixed. The door of Miko’s stateroom burst 
open. He stood there, with Moa, Rankin and George Prince 


crowding behind him. 


He saw me. “You, Gregg Haljan!” 


He came leaping at me. 


Chapter 12 The Weightless Combat 


I was taken wholly by surprise. There was an instant when I stood 
numbed, fumbling for a weapon at my belt, undecided whether to 

run or stand my ground. Miko was no more than twenty feet from 
me. He checked his forward rush. The light from an overhead tube 
was on him; I saw in his hand the cylinder projector of his 


paralyzing ray. 


I plucked my heat-cylinder from my belt, and fired without taking 
aim. My tiny heat-beam flashed. I must have grazed Miko’s hand. 
His roar of anger and pain rang out over the turmoil. He dropped his 
weapon; then stooped to pick it up. But Moa forestalled him. She 


leaped and seized it. 


“Careful! Fool—you promised not to hurt him!” 


A confusion of swift action. Rankin had turned and darted away. I 
saw George Prince stumbling half in front of the struggling Miko 
and Moa. And I heard footsteps beside me; a hand gripped me, 


jerked at me. 


Over the turmoil Prince’s voice sounded: “Gregg—Haljan!” 


I recall I had the impression that Prince was frightened; he had half 


fallen in front of Miko. And there was Miko’s voice: 


“Let go of me!” 


And Moa: “Come!”’ 


It was Balch gripping me. “Gregg! This way—trun! Get out of here! 
He’ ll kill you with that ray—” 


Miko’s ray flashed, but George Prince had knocked at his arm. I did 
not dare fire again. Prince was in the way. Balch, who was unarmed, 


shoved me violently back. 


“Gregg—the chart-room!” 


I turned and ran, with Balch after me. Prince had fallen, or been 
felled by Miko. A flash followed me. Miko’s weapon, but again it 
missed. He did not pursue me; he ran the other way, through the 


port-side door of the library. 


Balch and I found ourselves in the lounge. Shouting, frightened 
passengers were everywhere. The place was in wild confusion, the 


whole ship ringing now with shouts. 


“To the chart-room, Gregg!” 


I called to the passengers: “Get back to your rooms!” 


I followed Balch. We ran through the archway to the deck. In the 

starlight I saw figures scurrying aft, but none were near us. The deck 
forward was dim with heavy shadows. The oval window and door of 
the chart-room were blue-yellow from the tube-lights inside. No one 
seemed on the deck there; and then, as we approached, I saw, further 
forward in the bow, the trap-door to the cage standing open. Johnson 


had been released. 


From one of the chart-room windows a heat-ray sizzled. It barely 


missed us. Balch shouted, ““Carter—don’t!” 


The captain called, “Oh—you, Balch—and Haljan—” 


He came out on the deck as we rushed up. His left arm was dangling 


limp. 


“God—this—” He got no further. From the turret overhead a tiny 
search-beam came down and disclosed us. Blackstone was supposed 
to be on duty up there, with a course-master at the controls. But, 


glancing up, I saw, illumined by the turret lights, the figures of Ob 


Hahn in his purple-white robe, and Johnson the purser. And on the 


turret balcony, two fallen men—Blackstone and the course-master. 


Johnson was training the spotlight on us. And Hahn fired a Martian 
ray. It struck Balch beside me. He dropped. 
Carter was shouting, “Inside! Gregg, get inside!” 

I stopped to raise up Balch. Another beam came down. A heat-ray 
this time. It caught the fallen Balch full in the chest, piercing him 


through. The smell of his burning flesh rose to sicken me. He was 


dead. I dropped his body. Carter shoved me into the chart-room. 


In the small, steel-lined room, Carter and I slid the door closed. We 
were alone here. The thing had come so quickly it had taken Captain 
Carter, like us all, wholly unawares. We had anticipated spying 
eavesdroppers, but not this open brigandage. No more than a minute 
or two had passed since Miko’s siren in his stateroom had given the 
signal for the attack. Carter had been in the chart-room. Blackstone 
was in the turret. At the outbreak of confusion, Carter dashed out to 
see Hahn releasing Johnson from the cage. From the forward chart- 
room window now I could see where Hahn with a torch had broken 
the cage-seal. The torch lay on the deck. There had been an 


exchange of shots; Carter’s arm was paralyzed; Johnson and Hahn 


had escaped. 


Carter was as confused as I. There had simultaneously been an 
encounter up in the turret. Blackstone and the course-master were 
killed. The lookout had been shot from his post in the forward 
observatory. His body dangled now, twisted half in and half out of 


his window. 


We could see several of Miko’s men—erstwhile members of our 
crew and steward-corps—scurrying from the turret along the upper 
bridges toward the dark and silent helio-room. Snap was up there. 
But was he? The helio-room glowed suddenly with dim light, but 
there was no evidence of a fight there. The fighting seemed mostly 
below the deck, down in the hull-corridors. A blended horror of 
sounds came up to us. Screams, shouts, and the hissing and snapping 
of ray weapons. Our crew—such of them as were loyal—were 
making a stand down below. But it was brief. Within a minute it died 
away. The passengers, amidships in the superstructure, were still 


shouting. Then above them Miko’s roar sounded. 


“Be quiet! Go in your rooms—you will not be harmed.” 


The brigands in these few minutes were in control of the ship. All 


but this little chart-room, where, with most of the ship’s weapons, 


Carter and I were intrenched. 


“God, Gregg, that this should come upon us!” 


Carter was fumbling with the chart-room weapons. “Here, Gregg, 


help me. What have you got? Heat-ray? That’s all I had ready.” 


It struck me then as I helped him make the connections that Carter in 
this crisis was at best an inefficient commander. His red face had 
gone splotchy purple; his hands were trembling. Skilled as captain of 
a peaceful liner, he was at a loss now. Nor could I blame him. It is 
easy to say we might have taken warning, done this or that, and 
come triumphant through this attack. But only the fool looks 


backward and says, “I would have done better.” 


I tried to summon my wits. The ship was lost to us, unless Carter and 
I could do something. Our futile weapons! They were all here—four 
or five heat-ray hand projectors that could send a pencil-ray a 
hundred feet or so. I shot one diagonally up at the turret where 
Johnson was leering down at our rear window, but he saw my 
gesture and dropped back out of sight. The heat-beam flashed 
harmlessly up and struck the turret roof. Then across the turret 
window came a sheen of radiance—an electro-barrage. And behind 


it, Hahn’s suave, evil face appeared. He shouted down: 


“We have orders to spare you, Gregg Haljan—or you would have 


been killed long ago!” 
My answering shot hit his barrage with a shower of sparks, behind 


which he stood unmoved. 


Carter handed me another weapon. “Gregg, try this.” 


I levelled the old explosive bullet projector; Carter crouched beside 
me. But before I could press the trigger, from somewhere down the 
starlit deck an electro-beam hit me. The little rifle exploded, burst its 
breech. I sank back to the floor, tingling from the shock of the hostile 


current. My hands were blackened from the exploding powder. 


Carter seized me. “‘No use! Hurt?” 


“No 99 


The stars through the dome-windows were swinging. A long 
swing—the shadows and starlit patches on the deck were all shifting. 
The Planetara was turning. The heavens revolved in a great round 
sweep of movement, then settled as we took our new course. Hahn at 
the turret controls had swung us. The earth and the sun showed over 


our bow quarter. The sunlight mingled red-yellow with the brilliant 


starlight. Hahn’s signals were sounding; I heard them answered from 
the mechanism rooms down below. Brigands there—in full control. 
The gravity plates were being set to the new positions; we were on 
our new course. Headed a point or two off the Earth-line. Not headed 


for the moon? I wondered. 


Carter and I were planning nothing. What was there to plan? We 
were under observation. A Martian paralyzing ray—or electronic 
beam, far more deadly than our own puny police weapons—would 


have struck us the instant we tried to leave the chart-room. 


My swift-running thoughts were interrupted by a shout from down 
the deck. At a corner of the cabin superstructure some fifty feet from 
our windows the figure of Miko appeared. A barrage-radiance hung 


around him like a shimmering mantle. His voice sounded: 


“Gregg Haljan, do you yield?” 


Carter leaped up from where he and I were crouching. Against all 
reason of safety he leaned from the low window, waving his hamlike 
fist. 


“Yield? No! Iam in command here, you pirate! Brigand— 
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murderer 


I pushed him back. “Careful!” 


He was spluttering, and over it Miko’s sardonic laugh sounded. 


“Very well—but you will talk? Shall we argue about it?” 


I stood up. “What do you want to say, Miko?” 


Behind him the tall, thin figure of his sister showed. She was 
plucking at him. He turned violently. 


“T won’t hurt him! Gregg Haljan—is this a truce? You will not 


shoot?” He was shielding Moa. 


“No,” I called. “For a moment, no. A truce. What is it you want to 


say?” 


I could hear the babble of passengers who were herded in the cabin 
with brigands guarding them. George Prince, bareheaded, but 
shrouded in his cloak, showed in a patch of light behind Moa. He 


looked my way and then retreated into the lounge archway. 


Miko called, “You must yield. We want you, Haljan.” 


“No doubt,” I jeered. 


“Alive. It is easy to kill you.” 


I could not doubt that. Carter and I were little more than rats in a 
trap, here in the chart-room. But Miko wanted to take me alive: that 


was not so simple. He added persuasively: 


“We want you to help us navigate. Will you?” 


“No 99 


“Will you help us, Captain Carter? Tell your cub, this Haljan, to 
yield. You are fools. We understand that Haljan has been handling 


the ship’s mathematics. Him we need most.” 


Carter roared: “Get back from there! This is no truce!”’ 


I shoved aside his levelled bullet-projector. “Wait a minute!” I called 


to Miko. “Navigate—where?” 


“Oh,” he retorted, “that is our business, not yours. When you lay 
down your weapons and come out of there, I will give you the 


course.” 


“Back to the earth?” I suggested. 


I could fancy him grinning behind the sheen of his barrage at my 


question. 


“The earth? Yes—shall we go there? Give me your orders, Gregg 
Haljan. Of course I will obey them.” 


His sardonic words were interrupted. And I realized that all this 
parley was a ruse of Miko’s to take me alive. He had made a gesture. 
Hahn, watching from the turret window, doubtless flashed a signal 
down to the hull-corridors. The magnetizer control under the chart- 
room was altered, our artificial gravity cut off. I felt the sudden 
lightness; I gripped the window casement and clung. Carter was 
startled into incautious movement. It flung him out into the center of 


the chart-room, his arms and legs grotesquely flailing. 


And across the chart-room, in the opposite window, I felt rather than 
saw the shape of something. A figure—almost invisible, but not 
quite—was trying to climb in! I flung the empty rifle I was holding. 
It hit something solid in the window; in a flare of sparks a black- 
hooded figure materialized. A man climbing in! His weapon spat. 
There was a tiny electronic flash, deadly silent. The intruder had shot 
at Carter; struck him. Carter gave one queer scream. He had floated 
to the floor; his convulsive movement when he was hit hurled him to 


the ceiling. His body struck, twitched; bounced back and sank inert 


on the floor-grid almost at my feet. 


I clung to the casement. Across the space of the weightless room the 
hooded intruder was also clinging. His hood fell back. It was 


Johnson. He leered at me. 


“Killed him, the bully! Well, he deserved it. Now for you, Mr. Third 
Officer Haljan!” 


But he did not dare fire at me—Miko had forbidden it. I saw him 
reach under his robe, doubtless for a low-powered paralyzing ray 
such as Miko already had used on me. But he never got it out. I had 
no weapon within reach. I leaned into the room, still holding the 
casement, and doubled my legs under me. I kicked out from the 


window. 


The force catapulted me across the space of the room like a volplane. 
I struck the purser. We gripped. Our locked, struggling bodies 
bounced out into the room. We struck the floor, surged up like 
balloons to the ceiling, struck it with a flailing arm or a leg and 
floated back. 


Grotesque, abnormal combat! Like fighting in weightless water. 


Johnson clutched his weapon, but I twisted his wrist, held his arm 


outstretched so that he could not aim it. I was aware of Miko’s voice 


shouting on the deck outside. 


Johnson’s left hand was gouging at my face, his fingers plucking at 
my eyes. We lunged down to the floor, then up again, close to the 


ceiling. 


I twisted his wrists. He dropped the weapon and it sank away. I tried 
to reach it, but could not. Then I had him by the throat. I was 
stronger than he, and more agile. I tried choking him, his thick bull- 
neck within my fingers. He kicked, scrambled, tore and gouged at 
me. Tried to shout, but it ended in a gurgle. And then, as he felt his 


breath stopped, his hands came up in an effort to tear mine loose. 


We sank again to the floor. We were momentarily upright. I felt my 


feet touch. I bent my knees. We sank further. 


And then I kicked violently upward. Our locked bodies shot to the 
ceiling. Johnson’s head was above me. It struck the steel roof of the 
chart-room. A violent blow. I felt him go suddenly limp. I cast him 
off, and, doubling my body, I kicked at the ceiling. It sent me 
diagonally downward to the window, where I clung and regained 


stability. 


And I saw Miko standing on the deck with a weapon levelled at me! 


Chapter 13 The Torture 


“Haljan! Yield or I'll fire! Moa, give me the smaller one. This 


cursed—” 


He had in his hand too large a projector. Its ray would kill me. If he 


wanted to take me alive, he would not fire. I chanced it. 


“Nol” 


I tried to draw myself beneath the window. An automatic bullet 
projector was on the floor where Carter had dropped it. I pulled 
myself down. Miko did not fire. I reached the revolver. The dead 
bodies of the captain and purser had drifted together on the floor in 


the center of the room. 


I hitched myself back to the window. With upraised weapon I gazed 
cautiously out. Miko had disappeared. The deck within my line of 


vision was empty. 


But was it? Something told me to beware. I clung to the casement, 
ready upon the instant to shove myself down. There was a movement 


in a Shadow along the deck. Then a figure rose up. 


“Don’t fire, Haljan!” 


The sharp command, half appeal, stopped the pressure of my finger 
on the trigger of the automatic. It was the tall lanky Englishman, Sir 
Arthur Coniston, as he called himself. So he too was one of Miko’s 


band! The light through a dome-window fell full on him. 


“Tf you fire, Haljan, and kill me—Miko will kill you then, surely.” 


From where he had been crouching he could not command my 
window. But now, upon the heels of his placating words, he abruptly 
shot. The low-powered ray, had it struck, would have felled me 
without killing. But it went over my head as I dropped. Its aura made 


my senses reel. 


Coniston shouted, “Haljan!” 


I did not answer. I wondered if he would dare approach to see if I 
had been hit. A minute passed. Then another. I thought I heard 
Miko’s voice on the deck outside. But it was an aerial, microscopic 


whisper close beside me. 


“We see you, Haljan! You must yield!” 


Their eavesdropping vibrations, with audible projection, were upon 


me. I retorted aloud. 


“Come and get me! You cannot take me alive.” 


I do protest if this action of mine in the chart-room may seem 
bravado. I had no wish to die. There was within me a very healthy 
desire for life. But I felt, by holding out, that some chance might 
come wherewith I might turn events against these brigands. Yet 
reason told me it was hopeless. Our loyal members of the crew were 
killed, no doubt. Captain Carter and Balch were killed. The lookouts 


and Course-masters also. And Blackstone. 


There remained only Dr. Frank and Snap. Their fate I did not yet 
know. And there was George Prince. He, perhaps, would help me if 


he could. But, at best, he was a dubious ally. 


“You are very foolish, Haljan,” murmured the projection of Miko’s 


voice. And then I heard Coniston: 


“See here, why would not a hundred pounds of gold-leaf tempt you? 
The code-words which were taken from Johnson—I mean to say, 


why not tell us where they are?” 


So that was one of the brigands new difficulties! Snap had taken the 


code-word sheet, that time we sealed the purser in the cage. 


I said, “You’ll never find them. And when a police ship sights us, 


what will you do then?” 


The chances of a police ship were slim indeed, but the brigands 
evidently did not know that. I wondered again what had become of 


Snap. Was he captured—or still holding them off? 


I was watching my windows; for at any moment, under cover of this 


talk, I might be assailed. 


Gravity came suddenly to the room. Miko’s voice said. ““We mean 
well by you, Haljan. There is your normality. Join us. We need you 


to chart our course.” 


“And a hundred pounds of gold-leaf,” urged Coniston. “Or more. 


Why, this treasure—” 


I could hear an oath from Miko. And then his ironic voice: “We will 
not bother you, Haljan. There is no hurry. You will be hungry in 
good time. And sleepy. Then we will come and get you. And a little 
acid will make you think differently about helping us....” 


His vibrations died away. The pull of gravity in the room was 


normal. I was alone in the dim silence, with the bodies of Carter and 
Johnson lying huddled on the grid. I bent to examine them. Both 


were dead. 


My isolation was no ruse this time. The outlaws made no further 
attack. Half an hour passed. The deck outside, what I could see of it, 
was vacant. Balch lay dead close outside the chart-room door. The 
bodies of Blackstone and the Course-master had been removed from 
the turret window. A forward lookout—one of Miko’s men—was on 
duty in the nearby tower. Hahn was at the turret controls. The ship 
was under orderly handling, heading back upon a new course. For 
the Earth? Or the Moon? It did not seem so. 


I found, in the chart-room, a Benson curve-light projector which 
poor Captain Carter had very nearly assembled. I worked on it, 
trained it through my rear window, along the empty deck; bent it into 
the lounge archway. Upon my grid the image of the lounge interior 
presently focused. The passengers in the lounge were huddled in a 
group. Disheveled, frightened, with Moa standing watching them. 


Stewards were serving them with a meal. 


Upon a bench, bodies were lying. Some were dead. I saw Rance 
Rankin. Others were evidently only injured. Dr. Frank was moving 


among them, attending them. Venza was there, unharmed. And I saw 


the gamblers, Shac and Dud, sitting white-faced, whispering 
together. And Glutz’s little be-ribboned, be-curled figure on a stool. 


George Prince was there, standing against the walls shrouded in his 
mourning cloak, watching the scene with alert, roving eyes. And by 
the opposite doorway, the huge towering figure of Miko stood on 


guard. But Snap was missing. 


A brief glimpse. Miko saw my Benson-light. I could have equipped a 
heat-ray, and fired along the curved Benson-light into that lounge. 


But Miko gave me no time. 


He slid the lounge door closed, and Moa leaped to close the one on 
my side. My light was cut off; my grid showed only the blank deck 


and door. 


Another interval. I had made plans. Futile plans! I could get into the 
turret perhaps, and kill Hahn. I had the invisible cloak which 
Johnson was wearing. I took it from his body. Its mechanism could 
be repaired. Why, with it I could creep about the ship, kill these 
brigands one by one perhaps. George Prince would be with me. The 
brigands who had been posing as the stewards and crew-members 
were unable to navigate; they would obey my orders. There were 


only Miko, Coniston and Hahn to kill. 


Futile plans! From my window I could gaze up to the helio-room. 


And now abruptly I heard Snap’s voice: 


“No! I tell you—no!” 


And Miko: “Very well. We will try this.” 


So Snap was captured, but not killed. Relief swept me. He was in the 


helio-room, and Miko was with him. But my relief was short-lived. 


After a brief interval there came a moan from Snap. It floated down 


from the silence overhead. It made me shudder. 


My Benson-beam shot into the helio window. It showed me Snap 
lying there on the floor. He was bound with wire. His torso had been 


stripped. His livid face was ghastly plain in my light. 


Miko was bending over him. Miko with a heat-cylinder no longer 
than a finger. Its needle-beam played upon Snap’s naked chest. I 
could see the gruesome little trail of smoke rising; and as Snap 
twisted and jerked, there on his flesh was the red and blistered trail 


of the violet-hot ray. 


“Now will you tell?” 


“Nol” 


Miko laughed. “No? Then I shall write my name a little deeper....” 


A black scar now—a trail etched in the quivering flesh. 


“Oh!—” Snap’s face went white as chalk as he pressed his lips 


together. 


“Or a little acid? This fire-writing does not really hurt? Tell me what 
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you did with those code-words 


“Nol” 


In his absorption Miko did not notice my light. Nor did I have the 


wit to try and fire along it. I was trembling. Snap under torture! 


As the beam went deeper, Snap suddenly screamed. But he ended, 


“No! I will send—no message for you—” 


It had been only a moment. In the chart-room window beside me 
again a figure appeared! No image. A solid, living person, 
undisguised by any cloak of invisibility. George Prince had chanced 


my fire and had crept up upon me. 


“Haljan! Don’t attack me.” 


I dropped my light connections. As impulsively I stood up, I saw 
through the window the figure of Coniston on the deck watching the 


result of Prince’s venture. 


“Haljan—yield.” 


Prince no more than whispered it. He stood outside on the deck; the 


low window casement touched his waist. He leaned over it. 


“He’s torturing Snap! Call out that you will yield.” 


The thought had already been in my mind. Another scream from 


Snap chilled me with horror. I shouted, 


“Miko! Stop!” 


I rushed to the window and Prince gripped me. 


“Louder!” 


I called louder. “Miko! Stop!” My upflung voice mingled with 
Snap’s agony of protest. Then Miko heard me. His head and 


shoulders showed up there at the helio-room oval. 


“You, Haljan?” 


Prince shouted, “I have made him yield. He will obey you if you 


stop that torture.” 


I think that poor Snap must have fainted. He was silent. I called, 


“Stop! I will do what you command.” 


Miko jeered, “That is good. A bargain, if you and Dean obey me. 


Disarm him, Prince, and bring him out.” 


Miko moved back into the helio-room. On the deck Coniston was 


advancing, but cautiously, mistrustful of me. 


“Gregg.” 


George Prince flung a leg over the casement and leaped lightly into 
the dim chart-room. His small slender figure stood beside me, clung 


to me. 


“Gregg.” 


A moment, while we stood there together. No ray was upon us. 


Coniston could not see us, nor could he hear our whispers. 


“Gregg.” 


A different voice; its throaty, husky quality gone. A soft pleading. 
“Gregg— 


“Gregg, don’t you know me? Gregg, dear....” 


Why, what was this? Not George Prince? A masquerader, yet so like 


George Prince. 


“Gregg, don’t you know me?” 


Clinging to me. A soft touch upon my arm. Fingers, clinging. A surge 


of warm, tingling current was flowing between us. 


My sweep of instant thoughts. A speck of human Earth-dust, falling 
free. That was George Prince, who had been killed. George Prince’s 
body, disguised by the scheming Carter and Dr. Frank, buried in the 
guise of his sister. And this black-robed figure who was trying to 
help us— 


“Anita! Dear God! Anita, darling! Anita!” 


“Gregg, dear one!” 


“Anita! Dear God!” 


My arms went around her, my lips pressed hers, and felt her 


tremulous, eager answer. 


“Gregg, dear.” 


“Anita, you!” 


The form of Coniston showed at our window. She cast me off. She 


said, with her throaty swagger of assumed masculinity: 


“T have him, Sir Arthur. He will obey us.” 


I sensed her warning glance. She shoved me toward the window. She 
said ironically, “Have no fear, Haljan. You will not be tortured, you 


and Dean, if you obey our commands.” 


Coniston gripped me. “You fool! You caused us a lot of trouble, 


didn’t you? Move along there!” 
He jerked me roughly through the window. Marched me the length 
of the deck. Out to the stern-space; opened the door of my cubby; 


flung me in and sealed the door upon me. 


“Miko will come presently.” 


I stood in the darkness of my tiny room, listening to his retreating 


footsteps. But my mind was not on him.... 


All the Universe in that instant had changed for me. Anita was alive! 


[PART2] 


My name, Gregg Haljan. My age, twenty-five years. My occupation, 
at the time my narrative begins, in 2075, was third officer of the 


Interplanetary Space-ship Planetara. 


Thus I introduce myself to you. For this is a continuation of the book 
of Gregg Haljan, and of necessity I am the chief actor therein. I shall 


recapitulate very briefly what has happened so far: 


Unscrupulous Martian brigands were scheming for Johnny 
Grantline's secret radium-ore treasure, dug out of the Moon and 
waiting there to be picked up by the Planetara on her return trip 


from Mars. 


The Planetara left, bound for Mars, some ten days away. Suspicious 
interplanetary passengers were aboard: Miko and Moa, a brother and 


a sister of Mars; Sir Arthur Coniston, a mysterious Englishman; Ob 


Hahn, a Venus mystic. And small, effeminate George Prince and his 
sister, Anita. Love, I think, was born instantly between Anita and me. 
I found all too soon that Miko, the sinister giant from Mars, also 


desired her. 


As we neared the Moon we received Grantline's secret message: 
"Stop for ore on your return voyage. Success beyond wildest hopes!" 
But I soon discovered that an eavesdropper in an invisible cloak had 


overheard it! 


Soon afterwards Miko accidentally murdered a person identified as 


Anita Prince. 


Then, in the confusion that resulted, Miko struck his great blow. The 
crew of the Planetara, secretly in his pay, rose up and killed the 
captain and all the officers but Snap Dean, the radio-helio operator, 


and myself. 


I was besieged in the chart-room. George Prince leaped in upon me 
—and put his arms around me. I looked at him closer—only to 
discover it was Anita, disguised as her brother! It was her brother, 
George, who had been killed! George had been in the brigands' 


confidence—thus Anita was able to spy for us. 


Quickly we plotted. I would surrender to her, Anita Prince, whom 
the brigands thought was George Prince. Together we might possibly 


be able, with Snap's help, to turn the tide, and reclaim the Planetara. 


I was taken to my stateroom and locked there until Miko the brigand 
leader should come to dispose of me. But I cared not what had 


happened—Anita was alive! 


Chapter 14 The Brigand Leader 


The giant Miko stood confronting me. He slid my cubby door closed 
behind him. He stood with his head towering close against my 
ceiling. His cloak was discarded. In his leather clothes, and with his 
clanking sword-ornament, his aspect carried the swagger of a 
brigand of old. He was bareheaded; the light from one of my tubes 


fell upon his grinning, leering gray face. 


"So, Gregg Haljan? You have come to your senses at last. You do not 
wish me to write my name upon your chest? I would not have done 


that to Dean; he forced me. Sit back." 


I had been on my bunk. I sank back at the gesture of his huge hairy 
arm. His forearm was bare now; the sear of a burn on it was plain to 


be seen. He remarked my gaze. 


"True. You did that, Haljan, in Great-New York. But I bear you no 


malice. I want to talk to you now." 


He cast about for a seat, and took the little stool which stood by my 
desk. His hand held a small cylinder of the Martian paralyzing ray; 
he rested it beside him on the desk. 


"Now we can talk." 


I remained silent. Alert. Yet my thoughts were whirling. Anita was 
alive. Masquerading now as her brother. And, with the joy of it, 


came a shudder. Above everything, Miko must not know. 


"A great adventure we are upon, Haljan." 


My thoughts came back. Miko was talking with an assumption of 
friendly comradeship. "All is well—and we need you, as I have said 
before. I am no fool. I have been aware of everything that went on 
aboard this ship. You, of all the officers, are most clever at the 


routine mathematics. Is that so?" 


"Perhaps," I said. 


"You are modest." He fumbled at a pocket of his jacket, produced a 
scroll-sheaf. I recognized it: Blackstone's figures; the calculation 
Blackstone roughly made of the elements of the asteroid we had 


passed. 


"I am interested in these," Miko went on. "I want you to verify them. 
And this." He held up another scroll. "This is the calculation of our 


present position. And our course. Hahn claims he is a navigator. We 


have set the ship's gravity plates—see, like this—" 


He handed me the scrolls; he watched me keenly as I glanced over 


them. 


"Well?" I said. 


"You are sparing of words, Haljan. By the devils of the airways, I 


could make you talk! But I want to be friendly." 


I handed him back the scrolls. I stood up; I was almost within reach 
of his weapon, but with a sweep of his great arm he abruptly 


knocked me back to my bunk. 


"You dare?" Then he smiled. "Let us not come to blows!" 


"No," I said. I returned his smile. In truth, physical violence could 
get me nothing in dealing with this fellow. I would have to try guile. 
And I saw now that his face was flushed and his eyes unnaturally 
bright. He had been drinking alcolite; not enough to befuddle him— 


but enough to make him triumphantly talkative. 


"Hahn may not be much of a mathematician," I suggested. "But there 
is your Sir Arthur Coniston." I managed a sarcastic grin. "Is that his 


name?" 


"Almost. Haljan, will you verify these figures?" 


"Yes. But why? Where are we going?" 


He laughed. "You are afraid I will not tell you! Why should I not? 
This great adventure of mine is progressing perfectly. A tremendous 
stake, Haljan. A hundred millions of dollars in gold-leaf; there will 
be fabulous riches for us all, when that radium ore is sold for a 


hundred million in gold-leaf." 


"But where are we going?" 


"To that asteroid," he said abruptly. "I must get rid of these 


passengers. I am no murderer." 


With half a dozen killings in the recent fight this was hardly 
convincing. But he was obviously wholly serious. He seemed to read 


my thoughts. 


"T kill only when necessary. We will land upon the asteroid. A perfect 
place to maroon the passengers. Is it not so? I will give them the 
necessities of life. They will be able to signal. And in a month or so, 
when we are safely finished with our adventure, a police ship no 


doubt will rescue them." 


"And then, from the asteroid," I suggested, "we are going—" 


"To the Moon, Haljan. What a clever guesser you are! Coniston and 
Hahn are calculating our course. But I have no great confidence in 


them. And so I want you." 


"You have me." 


"Yes. I have you. I would have killed you long ago—I am an 


impulsive fellow—but my sister restrained me." 


He gazed at me slyly. "Moa seems strangely to like you, Haljan." 


"Thanks," I said. "I'm flattered." 


"She still hopes I may really win you to join us," he went on. "Gold- 
leaf is a wonderful thing; there would be plenty for you in this affair. 


And to be rich, and have the love of a woman like Moa...." 


He paused. I was trying cautiously to gauge him, to get from him all 
the information I could. I said, with another smile, "That is 
premature, to talk of Moa. I will help you chart your course. But this 


venture, as you call it, is dangerous. A police-ship—" 


"There are not many," he declared. "The chances of us encountering 


one is very slim." He grinned at me. "You know that as well as I do. 
And we now have those code pass-words—I forced Dean to tell me 
where he had hidden them. If we should be challenged, our pass- 


word answer will relieve suspicion." 


"The Planetara," I objected, "being overdue at Ferrok-Shahn, will 


cause alarm. You'll have a covey of patrol-ships after you." 


"That will be two weeks from now," he smiled. "I have a ship of my 
own in Ferrok-Shahn. It lies there waiting now, manned and armed. I 
am hoping that, with Dean's help, we may be able to flash it a signal. 
It will join us on the Moon. Fear not for the danger, Haljan. I have 
great interests allied with me in this thing. Plenty of money. We have 


planned carefully." 


He was idly fingering his cylinder; his gaze roved me as I sat docile 
on my bunk. "Did you think George Prince was a leader of this? A 
mere boy. I engaged him a year ago—his knowledge of ores 1s 


valuable." 


My heart was pounding, but I strove not to show it. He went on 


calmly. 


"I told you I am impulsive. Half a dozen times I have nearly killed 


George Prince, and he knows it." He frowned. "I wish I had killed 


him, instead of his sister. That was an error." 


There was a note of real concern in his voice. Did he love Anita 


Prince? It seemed so. 


He added, "That is done—nothing can change it. George Prince 1s 
helpful to me. Your friend Dean is another. I had trouble with him, 


but he is docile now." 


I said abruptly, "I don't know whether your promise means anything 
or not, Miko. But George Prince said you would use no more 


torture." 


"IT won't. Not if you and Dean obey me." 


"You tell Dean I have agreed to that. You say he gave you the code- 


words we took from Johnson?" 


"Yes. There was a fool! That Johnson! You blame me, Haljan, for the 
killing of Captain Carter? You need not. Johnson offered to try and 
capture you. Take you alive. He killed Carter because he was angry 


at him. A stupid, vengeful fool! He is dead, and I am glad of it." 


My mind was on Miko's plans. I ventured. "This treasure on the 


Moon—did you say it was on the Moon?" 


"Don't be an idiot," he retorted. "I know as much about Grantline as 


you do." 


"That's very little." 


"Perhaps." 


"Perhaps you know more, Miko. The Moon is a big place. Where, 


for instance, is Grantline located?" 


I held my breath. Would he tell me that? A score of questions— 
vague plans—were in my mind. How skilled at mathematics were 
these brigands? Miko, Hahn, Coniston—could I fool them? If I 
could learn Grantline's location on the Moon, and keep the 
Planetara away from it. A pretended error of charting. Time lost— 


and perhaps Snap could find an opportunity to signal Earth, get help. 


Miko answered my question as bluntly as I asked it. "I don't know 
where Grantline is located. But we will find out. He will not suspect 
the Planetara. When we get close to the Moon, we will signal and 
ask him. We can trick him into telling us. You think I do not know 


what is on your mind, Haljan? There is a secret code of signals 


arranged between Dean and Grantline. I have forced Dean to confess 
it. Without torture! Prince helped me in that. He persuaded Dean not 
to defy me. A very persuasive fellow, George Prince. More 


diplomatic than I am, I give him credit." 


I strove to hold my voice calm. "If I should join you, Miko—my 
word, if I ever gave it, you would find dependable—I would say 
George Prince is very valuable to us. You should rein your temper. 


He is half your size—you might some time, without intention do him 


injury." 
He laughed. "Moa says so. But have no fear—" 


"I was thinking," I persisted, "I'd like to have a talk with George 


Prince." 


Ah, my pounding, tumultuous heart! But I was smiling calmly. And I 
tried to put into my voice a shrewd note of cupidity. "I really know 
very little about this treasure, Miko. If there were a million or two of 


gold-leaf in it for me—" 


"Perhaps there would be." 


"I was thinking. Suppose you let me have a talk with Prince? I have 


some knowledge of radium ores. His skill and mine—a calculation 
of what Grantline's treasure may really be. You don't know; you are 


only assuming." 


I paused. Whatever may have been in Miko's mind I cannot say. But 


abruptly he stood up. I had left my bunk, but he waved me back. 


"Sit down. I am not like Moa. I would not trust you just because you 
protested you would be loyal." He picked up his cylinder. "We will 
talk again." He gestured to the scrolls he had left upon my desk. 
"Work on those. I will judge you by the results." 


He was no fool, this brigand leader. 


"Yes," I agreed. "You want a true course now to the asteroid?" 


"Yes. I will get rid of these passengers. Then we will plan further. Do 
your best, Haljan—no error! By the Gods, I warn you I can check up 


on you!" 


I said meekly, "Very well. But you ask Prince if he wants my 


calculations of Grantline's ore-body." 


I shot Miko a foxy look as he stood by my door. I added, "You think 


you are clever. There is plenty you don't know. Our first night out 


from the Earth—Grantline's signals—didn't it ever occur to you that 


I might have some figures on his treasure?" 


It startled him. "Where are they?" 


I tapped my forehead. "You don't suppose I was foolish enough to 
record them. You ask Prince if he wants to talk to me. A high 
thorium content in ore—you ask Prince. A hundred millions, or two 


hundred. It would make a big difference, Miko." 


"T will think about it." He backed out and sealed the door upon me 


once again. 


But Anita did not come. I verified Hahn's figures, which were very 
nearly correct. I charted a course for the asteroid; it was almost the 


one which had been set. 


Coniston came for my results. "I say, we are not so bad as 
navigators, are we? I think we're jolly good, considering our 


inexperience. Not bad at all, eh?" 


"No " 


I did not think it wise to ask him about Prince. 


"Are you hungry, Haljan?" he demanded. 


"Yes," 


A steward came with a meal. The saturnine Hahn stood at my door 
with a weapon upon me while I ate. They were taking no chances— 


and they were wise not to. 


The day passed. Day and night, all the same of aspect here in the 
starry vault of Space. But with the ship's routine it was day. 


And then another time of sleep. I slept, fitfully, worrying, trying to 


plan. Within a few hours we would be nearing the asteroid. 


The time of sleep was nearly passed. My chronometer marked five 
A. M. of our original Earth starting time. The seal of my cubby door 
hissed. The door slowly, opened. 


Anita! 


She stood there with her cloak around her. A distance away on the 


shadowed deck-space Coniston was loitering. 


"Anita!" I whispered it. 


"Gregg, dear!" 


She turned and gestured to the watching brigand. "I will not be long, 


Coniston." 


She came in and half closed the door upon us, leaving it open 


enough so that we could make sure that Coniston did not advance. 
I stepped back where he could not see us. 
"Anita!" 


She flung herself into my opened arms. 


Chapter 15 The Masquerader 


A moment when beyond all thought of the nearby brigand—or the 
possibility of an eavesdropping ray trained now upon my little cubby 
—a moment while Anita and I held each other; and whispered those 
things which could mean nothing to the world, but which were all 


the world to us. 


Then it was she whose wits brought us back from the shining 


fairyland of our love, into the sinister reality of the Planetara. 


"Gregg, if they are listening—" 


I pushed her away. This brave little masquerader! Not for my life, or 
for all the lives on the ship, would I consciously have endangered 


her. 


"But the ore," I said aloud. "There was, in Grantline's message—See 


here, Prince." 


Coniston was too far away on the deck to hear us. Anita went to my 
door again and waved at him reassuringly. I put my ear to the door 
opening, and listened at the space across the grid of the ventilator 


over my bunk. The hum of a vibration would have been audible at 


those two points. But there was nothing. 


"It's all right," I whispered. "Anita—not you who was killed! I can 
hardly realize it now. Not you whom they buried yesterday 


morning." 


We stood and whispered, and she clung to me—so small beside me. 
With the black robe thrown aside, it seemed that I could not miss the 
curves of her woman's figure. A dangerous game she was playing. 
Her hair had been cut short to the base of her neck, in the fashion of 
her dead brother. Her eyelashes had been clipped; the line of her 
brows altered. And now, in the light of my ray tube as it shone upon 
her earnest face, I could remark other changes. Glutz, the little 
beauty specialist, was in this secret. With plastic skill he had altered 


the set of her jaw with his wax—put masculinity there. 


She was whispering: "It was—was poor George whom Miko shot." 


I had now the true version of what had occurred. Miko had been 
forcing his wooing upon Anita. George Prince was a weakling whose 
only good quality was a love for his sister. Some years ago he had 
fallen into evil ways. Been arrested, and then discharged from his 
position with the Federated Radium Corporation. He had taken up 


with evil companions in Great-New York. Mostly Martians. And 


Miko had met him. His technical knowledge, his training with the 
Federated Corporation, made him valuable to Miko's enterprise. And 


so Prince had joined the brigands. 


Of all this, Anita had been unaware. She had never liked Miko. 
Feared him. And it seemed that the Martian had some hold upon her 
brother, which puzzled and frightened Anita. 


Then Miko had fallen in love with her. George had not liked it. And 
that night on the Planetara, Miko had come and knocked upon 
Anita's door. Incautiously she opened it; he forced himself in. And 
when she repulsed him, struggled with him, George had been 


awakened. 


She was whispering to me now. "My room was dark. We were all 
three struggling. George was holding me—the shot came—and I 


screamed." 


And Miko had fled, not knowing whom his shot had hit in the 
darkness. 


"And when George died, Captain Carter wanted me to impersonate 
him. We planned it with Dr. Frank, to try and learn what Miko and 


the others were doing. Because I never knew that poor George had 


fallen into such evil things." 


I could only hold her thankfully in my arms. The lost what-might- 


have-been seemed coming back to us. 


"And they cut my hair, Gregg, and Glutz altered my face a little, and 


I did my best. But there was no time—it came upon us so quickly." 


And she whispered, "But I love you, Gregg. I want to be the first to 


say it: I love you—I love you." 


But we had the sanity to try and plan. 


"Anita, when you go back, tell Miko we discussed radium ores. 
You'll have to be careful, clever. Don't say too much. Tell him we 


estimate the treasure at a hundred and thirty millions." 


I told her what Miko had vouchsafed me of his plans. She knew all 
that. And Snap knew it. She had had a few moments alone with 


Snap. Gave me now a message from him: 


"We'll pull out of this, Gregg." 


With Snap she had worked out a plan. There were Snap and I; and 
Shac and Dud Ardley, upon whom we could doubtless depend. And 


Dr. Frank. Against us were Miko and his sister; and Coniston and 
Hahn. Of course there were the members of the crew. But we were 
numerically the stronger when it came to true leadership. Unarmed 


and guarded now. But if we could break loose—recapture the ship... 


I sat listening to Anita's eager whispers. It seemed feasible. Miko did 


not altogether trust George Prince; Anita was now unarmed. 


"But I can make opportunity! I can get one of their ray cylinders, and 


an invisible cloak equipment." 


That cloak—it had been hidden in Miko's room when Carter 
searched for it in A20—was now in the chart-room by Johnson's 
body. It had been repaired now; Anita thought she could get 


possession of it. 


We worked out the details of the plan. Anita would arm herself, and 
come and release me. Together, with a paralyzing ray, we could 
creep aboard the ship, overcome these brigands one by one. There 
were so few of the leaders. With them felled, and with us in control 
of the turret and the helio-room we could force the crew to stay at 
their posts. There were, Anita said, no navigators among Miko's 


crew. They would not dare oppose us. 


"But it should be done at once, Anita. In a few hours we will be at 


the asteroid." 


"Yes. I will go now—try and get the weapons." 


"Where is Snap?" 


"Still in the helio-room. One of the crew guards him." 


Coniston was roaming the ship; he was still loitering on the deck, 
watching our door. Hahn was in the turret. The morning watch of the 
crew were at their posts in the hull-corridors; the stewards were 
preparing a morning meal. There were nine members of subordinates 
altogether, Anita had calculated. Six of them were in Miko's pay; the 
other three—our own men who had not been killed in the fighting— 


had joined the brigands. 


"And Dr. Frank, Anita?" 


He was in the lounge. All the passengers were herded there, with 


Miko and Moa alternating on guard. 


"I will arrange it with Venza," Anita whispered swiftly. "She will tell 
the others. Dr. Frank knows about it now. He thinks it can be done." 


The possibility of it swept me anew. The brigands were of necessity 
scattered singly about the ship. One by one, creeping under cover of 
an invisible cloak, I could fell them, and replace them without 
alarming the others. My thoughts leaped to it. We would strike down 
the guard in the helio-room. Release Snap. At the turret we could 


assail Hahn, and replace him with Snap. 


Coniston's voice outside broke in upon us. "Prince." 


He was coming forward. Anita stood in the doorway. "I have the 
figures, Coniston. By God, this Haljan is with us! And clever! We 
think it will total a hundred and thirty millions. What a stake!" 


She whispered, "Gregg, dear—lI'll be back soon. We can do it—be 
ready." 


"Anita—be careful of yourself! If they should suspect you...." 


"T'll be careful. In an hour, Gregg, or less, I'll come back. All right, 
Coniston. Where is Miko? I want to see him. Stay where you are, 
Haljan! All in good time Miko will trust you with your liberty. You'll 


be rich like us all, never fear." 


She swaggered out upon the deck, waved at the brigand, and banged 


my cubby door in my face. 


I sat upon my bunk. Waiting. Would she come back? Would she be 


successful? 


Chapter 16 In the Blue-lit Corridor 


She came. I suppose it was no more than an hour: it seemed an 
eternity of apprehension. There was the slight hissing of the seal of 
my door. The panel slid. I had leaped from my bunk where in the 


darkness I was lying tense. 


"Prince?" I did not dare say, "Anita." 


"Gregg." 


Her voice. My gaze swept the deck as the panel opened. Neither 
Coniston nor anyone else was in sight, save Anita's dark-robed figure 


which came into my room. 


"You got it?" I asked her in a low whisper. 


I held her for an instant, kissed her. But she pushed me away with 


quick hands. 


"Gregg, dear—" 


She was breathless. My kisses, and the tenseness of what lay before 


us were to blame. 


"Gregg, see, I have it. Give us a little light—-we must hurry!" 


In the blue dimness I saw that she was holding one of the Martian 


cylinders. The smallest size; it would paralyze, but not kill. 


"Only one, Anita?" 


"Yes. I had it before, but Miko took it from me. It was in his room. 
And this—" 


The invisible cloak. We laid it on my grid, and I adjusted its 


mechanism. A cloak of the reflecting-absorbing variety.* 


*|The principle of this invisible cloak involves the use of an 
electronized fabric. All color is absorbed. The light rays reflected to 
the eye of the observer thus show an image of empty blackness. 
There is also created about the cloak a magnetic field which by 
natural laws bends the rays of light from objects behind it. This 
principle of the natural bending of light when passing through a 
magnetic field was first recognized by Albert Einstein, a scientist of 
the Twentieth century. In the case of this invisible cloak, the bending 
light rays, by making visible what was behind the cloak's blackness, 
thus destroyed its solid black outline and gave a pseudo-invisibility 


which was fairly effective under favorable conditions. | 


I donned it, and drew its hood, and threw on its current. 


"All right, Anita?" 


"Yes." 


"Can you see me?" 


"No." She stepped back a foot or two further. "Not from here. But 


you must let no one approach too close." 


Then she came forward, put out her hand, fumbled until she found 


me. 


It was our plan to have me follow her out. Anyone observing us 
would see only the robed figure of the supposed George Prince, and 


I would escape notice. 


The situation about the ship was almost unchanged. Anita had 
secured the weapon and the cloak and slipped away to my cubby 


without being observed. 


"You're sure of that?" 


"T think so, Gregg. I was careful." 


Moa was now in the lounge, guarding the passengers. Hahn was 
asleep in the chart-room; Coniston was in the turret. Coniston would 
be off duty presently, Anita said, with Hahn taking his place. There 
were look-outs in the forward and stern watch-towers, and a guard 


upon Snap in the helio-room. 


"Is he inside the room, Anita?" 


"Snap? Yes." 


"No—the guard." 


"No. He was sitting upon the spider bridge at the door." 


This was unfortunate. That guard could see all the deck clearly. He 
might be suspicious of George Prince wandering around; it would be 
difficult to get near enough to assail him. This cylinder, I knew, had 


an effective range of only some twenty feet. 


Anita and I were swiftly whispering. It was necessary now to decide 
exactly what we were to do; once under observation outside, there 


must be no hesitation, no fumbling. 


"Coniston is sharpest, Gregg. He will be the hardest to get near." 


The languid-spoken Englishman was the one Anita most feared. His 
alert eyes seemed to miss nothing. Perhaps he was suspicious of this 


George Prince—Anita thought so. 


"But where 1s Miko?" I whispered. 


The brigand leader had gone below a few moments ago, down into 


the hull-corridor. Anita had seized the opportunity to come to me. 


"We can attack Hahn in the chart-room first," I suggested. "And get 
the other weapons. Are they still there?" 


"Yes. But Gregg, the forward deck is very bright." 


We were approaching the asteroid. Already its light like a brilliant 
moon was brightening the forward deck-space. It made me realize 


how much haste was necessary. 


We decided to go down into the hull-corridors. Locate Miko. Fell 
him, and hide him. His non-appearance back on deck would very 
soon throw the others into confusion, especially now with our 
impending landing upon the asteroid. And under cover of this 


confusion we would try and release Snap. 


We had been arguing no more than a minute or two. We were ready. 


Anita slid my door wide. She stepped through, with me soundlessly 
scurrying after her. The empty, silent deck was alternately dark with 
shadow-patches and bright with blobs of starlight. A sheen of the 
Sun's corona was mingled with it; and from forward came the 


radiance of the asteroid's mellow silver glow. 


Anita turned to seal my door; within my faintly humming cloak I 
stood beside her. Was I invisible in this light? Almost directly over 
us, close under the dome, the look-out sat in his little tower. He 


gazed down at Anita. 


Amidships, high over the cabin superstructure, the helio-room hung 
dark and silent. The guard on its bridge was visible. He, too, looked 


down. 


A tense instant. Then I breathed again. There was no alarm. The two 


guards answered Anita's gesture. 


Anita said aloud into my empty cubby: "Miko will come for you 
presently, Haljan. He told me to tell you that he wants you at the 


turret controls to land us on the asteroid." 


She finished sealing my door and turned away; started forward along 


the deck. I followed. My steps were soundless in my elastic- 


bottomed shoes. Anita swaggered with a noisy tread. Near the door 
of the smoking room a small incline passage led downward. We 


went into it. 


The passage was dimly blue-lit. We descended its length, came to the 
main corridor, which ran the length of the hull. A vaulted metal 
passage, with doors to the control rooms opening from it. Dim lights 


showed at intervals. 


The humming of the ship was more apparent here. It drowned the 
slight humming of my cloak. I crept after Anita; my hand under the 


cloak clutched the ray weapon. 


A steward passed us. I shrank aside to avoid him. 


Anita spoke to him. "Where is Miko, Ellis?" 


"In the ventilator-room, Mr. Prince. There was difficulty with the air 


renewal." 


Anita nodded, and moved on. I could have felled that steward as he 


passed me. Oh, if I only had, how different things might have been! 


But it seemed needless. I let him go, and he turned into a nearby 


door which led to the galley. 


Anita moved forward. If we could come upon Miko alone. Abruptly 
she turned, and whispered, "Gregg, if other men are with him, I'll 


draw him away. You watch your chance." 


What little things may overthrow one's careful plans! Anita had not 
realized how close to her I was following. And her turning so 


unexpectedly caused me to collide with her sharply. 


"Oh!" She exclaimed it involuntarily. Her outflung hand had 
unwittingly gripped my wrist, caught the electrode there. The touch 
burned her, and close-circuited my robe. There was a hiss. My 


current burned out the tiny fuses. 


My invisibility was gone! I stood, a tall black-hooded figure, 


revealed to the gaze of anyone who might be near! 


The futile plans of humans! We had planned so carefully! Our 
calculations, our hopes of what we could do, came clattering now in 


a sudden wreckage around us. 


"Anita, run!" 


If I were seen with her, then her own disguise would probably be 


discovered. That above everything would be disaster! 


"Anita, get away from me! I must try it alone!" 


I could hide somewhere, repair the cloak perhaps. Or, since now I 


was armed, why could I not boldly start an assault? 


"Gregg, we must get you back to your cubby!" She was clinging to 


me in a panic. 


"No! You run! Get away from me! Don't you understand? George 


Prince has no business here with me! They'd kill you!" 


Or worse—- Miko would discover it was Anita, not George Prince. 


"Gregg, let's get back to the deck." 


I pushed at her. Both of us in sudden confusion. 


From behind me there came a shout. That accursed steward! He had 
returned, to investigate perhaps what George Prince was doing in 
this corridor. He heard our voices; his shout in the silence of the ship 
sounded horribly loud. The white-clothed shape of him was in the 
nearby doorway. He stood stricken in surprise at seeing me. And 


then turned to run. 


I fired my paralyzing cylinder through my cloak. Got him! He fell. I 


shoved Anita violently. 


"Run! Tell Miko to come—tell him you heard a shout! He won't 


suspect you!" 


"But Gregge—" 


"You mustn't be found out! You're our only hope, Anita! I'll hide, fix 


the cloak, or get back to my cubby. We'll try it again." 


It decided her. She scurried down the corridor. I whirled the other 


way. The steward's shout might not have been heard. 


Then realization flashed to me. That steward would be revived. He 
was one of Miko's men: for two voyages he had been a spy upon the 
Planetara. He would be revived and tell what he had seen and heard. 


Anita's disguise would be revealed. 


A cold-blooded killing I do protest went against me. But it was 
necessary. I flung myself upon him. I beat his skull with the metal of 


my cylinder. 


I stood up. My hood had fallen back from my head. I wiped my 
bloody hands on my useless cloak. I had smashed the cylinder. 


"Haljan!" 


Anita's voice! A sharp note of horror and warning. I became aware 
that in the corridor, forty feet down its dim length, Miko had 
appeared, with Anita behind him. His rifle-bullet-projector was 


leveled. It spat at me. But Anita had pulled at his arm. 


The explosive report was sharply deafening in the confined space of 
the corridor. With a spurt of flame the leaden pellet struck over my 


head against the vaulted ceiling. 


Miko was struggling with Anita. "Prince, you idiot!" 


"Miko, don't! It's Haljan! Don't kill him—" 


The turmoil brought members of the crew. From the shadowed oval 
near me they came running. I flung the useless cylinder at them. But 


I was trapped in the narrow passage. 


I might have fought my way out. Or Miko might have shot me. But 


there was the danger that, in her horror, Anita would betray herself. 


I backed against the wall. "Don't kill me! See, I will not fight!" 


I flung up my arms. And the crew, emboldened, and courageous 


under Miko's gaze, leaped on me and bore me down. 


The futile plans of humans! Anita and I had planned so carefully, and 


in a few brief minutes of action it had come only to this! 


Chapter 17 A Woman of Mars 


"So, Gregg Haljan, you are not as loyal as you pretend!" 


Miko was livid with suppressed anger. They had stripped the cloak 
from me, and flung me back in my cubby. Miko was now 
confronting me; at the door Moa stood watching. And Anita was 
behind her. I sat outwardly defiant and sullen on my bunk. But I was 
alert and tense, fearful still of what Anita's emotion might betray her 


into doing. 


"Not so loyal," Miko repeated. "And a fool! Do you think I am such 


a child you can escape me!" 


He swung around. "How did he get out of here? Prince, you came in 


here!" 


My heart was wildly thumping. But Anita retorted with a touch of 


spirit: 


"I came to tell him what you commanded. To check Hahn's latest 
figures—and to be ready to take the controls when we go into the 


asteroid's atmosphere." 


"Well, how did he get out?" 


"How should I know?" she parried. Little actress! Her spirit helped 
to allay my fear. She held her cloak close around her in the fashion 
they had come to expect from the George Prince who had just buried 


his sister. "How should I know, Miko? I sealed his door." 


"But did you?" 


"Of course he did," Moa put in. 


"Ask your look-outs," said Anita. "They saw me—I waved to them 


just as I sealed the door." 


I ventured, "I have been taught to open doors." I managed a sly, 


lugubrious smile. "I shall not try it again, Miko." 


Nothing had been said about my killing of the steward. I thanked my 
constellations now that he was dead. "I shall not try it again," I 


repeated. 


A glance passed between Miko and his sister. Miko said abruptly, 
"You seem to realize that it is not my purpose to kill you. And you 


presume upon it." 


"T shall not again." I eyed Moa. She was gazing at me steadily. She 
said, "Leave me with him, Miko...." She smiled. "Gregg Haljan, we 
are no more than twenty thousand miles from the asteroid now. The 


calculations for retarding are now in operation." 


It was what had taken Miko below, that and trouble with the 
ventilating system, which was soon rectified. But the retarding of the 
ship's velocity when nearing a destination required accurate 
manipulation. These brigands were fearful of their own skill. That 
was obvious. It gave me confidence. I was really needed. They 
would not harm me. Except for Miko's impulsive temper, I was in no 


danger from them—not now, certainly. 


Moa was saying, "I think I may make you understand, Gregg. We 


have tremendous riches within our grasp." 


"I know it," I added with sudden thought. "But there are many with 


whom to divide this treasure...." 


Miko caught my intended implication. "By the infernal, this fellow 
may have felt he could seize the treasure for himself! Because he is a 


navigator!" 


Moa said vehemently, "Do not be an idiot, Gregg! You could not do 


it! There will be fighting with Grantline." 


My purpose was accomplished. They seemed to see me a willing 
outlaw like themselves. As though it were a bond between us. And 


they could win me. 


"Leave me with him," said Moa. 


Miko acquiesced. "For a few minutes only." He proffered a heat-ray 


cylinder, but she refused it. 


"T am not afraid of him." 


Miko swung on me. "Within an hour we will be nearing the 


atmosphere. Will you take the controls?" 


"Yes." 


He set his heavy jaw. His eyes bored into me. "You're a strange 
fellow, Haljan. I can't make you out. I am not angry now. Do you 


think, when I am deadly serious, that I mean what I say?" 


His calm words set a sudden shiver over me. I checked my smile. 


"Yes," I said. 


"Well then, I will tell you this: not for all of Prince's well-meaning 
interference, or Moa's liking for you, or my own need of your skill, 
will I tolerate more trouble from you. The next time—I will kill you. 


Do you believe me?" 


"Yes." 


"That is all I want to say. You kill my men, and my sister says I must 


not hurt you. I am not a child to be ruled by a woman!" 


He held his huge fist before my face. "With these fingers I will twist 


your neck! Do you believe it?" 


"Yes." I did indeed. 


He swung on his heel. "If Moa wants to try and put sense into your 
head—I hope she does. Bring him to the lounge when you are 
finished, Moa. Come, Prince—Hahn will need us." He chuckled 
grimly. "Hahn seems to fear we will plunge into this asteroid like a 


wild comet gone suddenly tangent!" 


Anita moved aside to let him through the door. I caught a glimpse of 


her set white face as she followed him down the deck. 


Then Moa's bulk blocked the doorway. She faced me. 


"Sit where you are, Gregg." She turned and closed the door upon us. 


"Tam not afraid of you. Should I be?" 


"No," I said. 


She came and sat down beside me. "If you should attempt to leave 


this room, the stern look-out has orders to bore you through." 


"T have no intention of leaving the room," I retorted. "I do not want 


to commit suicide." 


"I thought you did. You seem minded in such a fashion. Gregg, why 


are you so foolish?" 


I remained silent. 


"Why?" she demanded. 


I said carefully, "This treasure—you are many who will divide it. 
You have all these men on the Planetara. And in Ferrok-Shahn, 


others, no doubt." 


I paused. Would she tell me? Could I make her talk of that other 
brigand ship which Miko had said was waiting on Mars? I wondered 


if he had been able to signal it. The distance from here to Mars was 


great; yet upon other voyages Snap's signals had gotten through. My 
heart sank at the thought. Our situation here was desperate enough. 
The passengers soon would be cast upon the asteroid: there would be 
left only Snap, Anita and myself. We might recapture the ship, but I 
doubted it now. My thoughts were turning to our arrival upon the 
Moon. We three might, perhaps, be able to thwart the attack upon 
Grantline, hold the brigands off until help from the Earth might 


come. 


But with another brigand ship, fully manned and armed, coming 
from Mars, the condition would be immeasurably worse. Grantline 
had some twenty men, and his camp, I knew, would be reasonably 
fortified. I knew, too, that Johnny Grantline would fight to his last 


man. 


Moa was saying, "I would like to tell you our plans, Gregg." 


Her gaze was on my face. Keen eyes, but they were luminous now— 
an emotion in them sweeping her. But outwardly she was calm, 


stern-lipped. 


"Well, why don't you tell me?" I said. "If I am to help you...." 


"Gregg, I want you with us. Don't you understand? We are not many. 


My brother and I are guiding this affair. With your help, I would feel 
differently." 


"The ship at Ferrok-Shahn—" 


My fears were realized. She said, "I think our signals reached it. 


Dean tried, and Coniston was checking him." 


"You think the ship is coming?" 


"Yes," 


"Where will it join us?" 


"At the Moon. We will be there in thirty hours. Your figures gave 
that, did they not, Gregg?" 


"Yes. And the other ship—how fast is it?" 


"Quite fast. In eight days—or nine, perhaps—it will reach the 


Moon." 


She seemed willing enough to talk. There was indeed, no particular 
reason for reticence; I could not, she naturally felt, turn the 


knowledge to account. 


"Manned—" I prompted. 


"About forty men." 


"And armed? Long range projectors?" 


"You ask very avid questions, Gregg!" 


"Why should I not? Don't you suppose I'm interested?" I touched 
her. "Moa, did it ever occur to you, if once you and Miko trusted me 


—which you don't—I might show more interest in joining you?" 


The look on her face emboldened me. "Did you ever think of that, 
Moa? And some arrangement for my share of this treasure? I am not 


like Johnson, to be hired for a hundred pounds of gold-leaf." 


"Gregg, I will see that you get your share. Riches, for you—and me." 
"I was thinking, Moa, when we land at the Moon to-morrow—where 


is Our equipment?" 


The Moon, with its lack of atmosphere, needed special equipment. I 


had never heard Carter mention what apparatus the Planetara was 


carrying. 


Moa laughed. "We have located air-suits and helmets—a variety of 
suitable apparatus, Gregg. But we were not foolish enough to leave 
Great-New York on this voyage without our own arrangements. My 
brother, and Coniston and Prince—all of us shipped crates of freight 
consigned to Ferrok-Shahn—and Rankin had special baggage 


marked 'theatrical apparatus." 


I understood it now. These brigands had boarded the Planetara with 
their own Moon equipment, disguised as freight and personal 
baggage. Shipped in bond, to be inspected by the tax officials of 
Mars. 


"It is on board now. We will open it when we leave the asteroid, 


Gregg. We are well equipped." 


She bent toward me. And suddenly her long lean fingers were 


gripping my shoulders. 
"Gregg, look at me!" 


I gazed into her eyes. There was passion there; and her voice was 


suddenly intense. 


"Gregg, I told you once a Martian girl goes after what she wants. It 


is you I want—" 


Not for me to play like a cad upon a woman's emotions! "Moa, you 


flatter me." 


"T love you." She held me off, gazing at me. "Gregg—" 


I must have smiled. And abruptly she released me. 


"So you think it amusing?" 


"No. But on Earth—" 


"We are not on the Earth. Nor am I of the Earth!" She was gauging 
me keenly. No note of pleading was in her voice; a stern authority; 


and the passion was swinging to anger. 


"IT am like my brother: I do not understand you, Gregg Haljan. 
Perhaps you think you are clever? It seems stupidity, the fatuousness 


of man!" 


"Perhaps," I said. 


There was a moment of silence. "Gregg, I said I loved you. Have 


you no answer?" 


"No." In truth, I did not know what sort of answer it would be best to 
make. Whatever she must have read in my eyes, it stirred her to fury. 
Her fingers with the strength of a man in them, dug into my 


shoulders. Her gaze searched me. 


"You think you love someone else? Is that it?" 


That was horribly startling; but she did not mean it just that way. She 
amended with caustic venom: "That little Anita Prince! You thought 


you loved her! Was that it?" 


"No! " 


But I hardly deceived her. "Sacred to her memory! Her ratlike little 
face—soft voice like a purring, sniveling cat! Is that what you're 


remembering, Gregg Haljan?" she sneered. 


I tried to laugh. "What nonsense!" 


"Is it? Then why are you cold under my touch? Am I—a girl 
descended from the Martian flame-workers—impotent now to 


awaken a man?" 


A woman scorned! In all the Universe there could be no more 


dangerous an enemy. An incredible venom shot from her eyes. 


"That miserable mouselike creature! Well for her that my brother 
killed her." 


It struck me cold. If Anita was unmasked, beyond all the menace of 
Miko's wooing, I knew that the venom of Moa's jealousy was a 


greater danger. 


I said sharply, "Don't be simple, Moa!" I shook off her grip. "You 
imagine too much. You forget that I am a man of the Earth and you a 


girl of Mars." 


"Is that reason why we should not love?" 


"No. But our instincts are different. Men of the Earth are born to the 


chase." 


I was smiling. With thought of Anita's danger I could find it readily 


in my heart to dupe this Amazon. 


"Give me time, Moa. You attract me." 


"You lie!" 


"Do you think so?" I gripped her arm with all the power of my 


fingers. It must have hurt her, but she gave no sign; her gaze clung to 


me steadily. 


"I don't know what to think, Gregg Haljan...." 


I held my grip. "Think what you like. Men of Earth have been 
known to kill the thing they love." 


"You want me to fear you?" 


"Perhaps." 


She smiled scornfully. "That is absurd." 


I released her. I said earnestly, "I want you to realize that if you treat 
me fairly, I can be of great advantage to this venture. There will be 


fighting—I am fearless." 


Her venomous expression was softening. "I think that is true, 


Gregg." 


"And you need my navigating skill. Even now I should be in the 


turret." 


I stood up. I half expected she would stop me, but she did not. I 
added, "Shall we go?" 


She stood beside me. Her height brought her face level with mine. 


"T think you will cause no more trouble, Gregg?" 


"Of course not. I am not wholly witless." 


"You have been." 


"Well, that is over." I hesitated. Then I added, "A man of Earth does 


not yield to love when there is work to do. This treasure—" 


I think that of everything I said, this last most convinced her. 


She interrupted, "That I understand." Her eyes were smoldering. 


"When it is over—when we are rich—then I will claim you, Gregg." 


She turned from me. "Are you ready?" 


"Yes. No! I must get that sheet of Hahn's last figures." 


"Are they checked?" 


"Yes." I picked the sheet up from my desk. "Hahn 1s fairly accurate, 
Moa." 


"A fool nevertheless. An apprehensive fool." 


A comradeship seemed coming between us. It was my purpose to 


establish it. 


"Are we going to maroon Dr. Frank with the passengers?" I asked. 


"Yes." 


"But he may be of use to us." I wanted Dr. Frank kept aboard. I still 


felt that there was a chance for us to recapture the ship. 


But Moa shook her head decisively. "My brother has decided not. 
We will be well rid of Dr. Frank. Are you ready, Gregg?" 


"Yes." 


She opened the door. Her gesture reassured the look-out, who was 


alertly watching the stern watch-tower. 


"Come, Gregg." 


I stepped out, and followed her forward along the deck, which now 


was bright with the radiance of the nearby asteroid. 


Chapter 18 Marooned on an Asteroid 


A fair little world. I had thought so before; and I thought so now as I 
gazed at the asteroid hanging so close before our bow. A huge, thin 
crescent, with the Sun off to one side behind it. A silver crescent, 
tinged with red. From this near viewpoint, all of the little globe's disc 
was visible. The shadowed portion lay dimly red, mysteriously; the 
sunlit crescent—widening visibly is we approached—was gleaming 
silver. Inky moonlike shadows in the hollows, brilliant light upon the 
mountain heights. The seas lay in gray patches. The convexity of the 
disc was sharply defined. So small a world! Fair and beautiful, 


shrouded with clouded areas. 


"Where is Miko?" 


"In the lounge, Gregg." 


"Can we stop there?" 


Moa turned into the lounge archway. Strange, tense scene. I saw 
Anita at once. Her robed figure lurked in an inconspicuous corner; 
her eyes were upon me as Moa and I entered, but she did not move. 
The thirty-odd passengers were huddled in a group. Solemn, white- 


faced men, frightened women. Some of them were sobbing. One 


Earth-woman—a young widow—sat holding her little girl, and 
wailing with uncontrolled hysteria. The child knew me. As I 
appeared now, with my gold-laced white coat over my shoulders, the 
little child seemed to see in my uniform a mark of authority. She left 


her mother and ran to me. 


"You, please—you will help us? My moms 1s crying." 


I sent her gently back. But there came upon me then a compassion 
for these innocent passengers, fated to have embarked upon this ill- 
starred voyage. Herded here in this cabin, with brigands like pirates 
of old guarding them. Waiting now to be marooned on an 
uninhabited asteroid roaming in space. A sense of responsibility 
swept me. I swung upon Miko. He stood with a nonchalant grace, 
lounging against the wall with a cylinder dangling in his hand. He 


anticipated me. 


"So, Haljan—she put some sense into your head? No more trouble? 
Then get into the turret. Moa, stay there with him. Send Hahn here. 


Where is that ass Coniston? We will be in the atmosphere shortly." 


I said, "No more trouble from me, Miko. But these passengers— 


what preparation are you making for them on the asteroid?" 


He stared in surprise. Then he laughed. "I am no murderer. The crew 
is preparing food, all we can spare. And tools. They can build 


themselves shelter—they will be picked up in a few weeks." 


Dr. Frank was here. I caught his gaze, but he did not speak. On the 
lounge couches there still lay the quarter-score bodies. Rankin, who 
had been killed by Blackstone in the fight; a man passenger killed; a 


woman and a man wounded. 


Miko added, "Dr. Frank will take his medical supplies—he will care 
for the wounded. There are other bodies among the crew." His 
gesture was deprecating. "I have not buried them. We will put them 


ashore; easier that way." 


The passengers were all eyeing me. I said: 


"You have nothing to fear. I will guarantee you the best equipment 
we can spare. You will give them apparatus with which to signal?" I 
demanded of Miko. 


"Yes. Get to the turret." 


I turned away, with Moa after me. Again the little girl ran forward. 


"Come—speak to my moms! She is crying." 


It was across the cabin from Miko. Coniston had appeared from the 


deck; it created a slight diversion. He joined Miko. 


"Wait," I said to Moa. "She is afraid of you. This is humanity." 


I pushed Moa back. I followed the child. I had seen that Venza was 
sitting with the child's weeping mother. This was a ruse to get word 


with me. 


I stood before the terrified woman while the little girl clung to my 


legs. 


I said gently, "Don't be so frightened. Dr. Frank will take care of 
you. There is no danger—you will be safer on the asteroid than here 


on the ship." 


I leaned down and touched her shoulder. "There is no danger." 


I was between Venza and the open cabin. Venza whispered swiftly, 
"When we are landing, Gregg, I want you to make a commotion— 


anything—yjust as the women passengers go ashore." 


"Why? No, of course you will have food, Mrs. Francis." 


"Never mind! An instant. Just confusion. Go, Gregg—don't speak 


now!" 


I raised the child. "You take care of mother." I kissed her. 


From across the cabin Miko's sardonic voice made me turn. 


"Touching sentimentality, Haljan! Get to your post in the turret!" 


His rasping note of annoyance brooked no delay. I set the child 


down. I said, "I will land us in an hour. Depend on it." 


Hahn was at the controls when Moa and I reached the turret. 


"You will land us safely, Haljan?" he demanded anxiously. 


I pushed him away. "Miko wants you in the lounge." 


"You take command here?" 


"Of course, Hahn. I am no more anxious for a crash than you." 


He sighed with relief. "That is true. I am no expert at atmospheric 


entry, Haljan—nor Coniston, nor Miko." 


"Have no fear. Sit down, Moa." 


I waved to the look-out in the forward watch-tower, and got his 
routine gesture. I rang the corridor bells, and the normal signals 


came promptly back. 


"It's correct, Hahn. Get away with you." I called after him. "Tell 
Miko that things are all right here." 


Hahn's small dark figure, lithe as a leopard in his tight fitting 
trousers and jacket with his robe now discarded, went swiftly down 


the spider incline and across the deck. 


"Moa, where is Snap? By the infernal, if he has been injured!—" 


Up on the helio-room bridge the brigand guard still sat. Then I saw 
that Snap was out there sitting with him. I waved from the turret 
window, and Snap's cheery gesture answered me. His voice carried 
down through the silver moonlight: "Land us safely, Gregg. These 


weird amateur navigators!" 


Within the hour I had us dropping into the asteroid's atmosphere. 
The ship heated steadily. The pressure went up. It kept me busy with 
the instruments and the calculations. But my signals were always 
promptly answered from below. The brigand crew did its part 


efficiently. 


At a hundred and fifty thousand feet I shifted the gravity plates to the 


landing combinations, and started the electronic engines. 


"All safe, Gregg?" Moa sat at my elbow; her eyes, with what seemed 


a glow of admiration in them, followed my busy routine activities. 


"Yes. The crew works well." 


The electronic streams flowed out like a rocket tail behind us. The 
Planetara caught their impetus. In the rarified air, our bow lifted 
slightly, like a ship riding a gentle ground swell. At a hundred 
thousand feet we sailed gently forward, hull down to the asteroid's 


surface, cruising to seek a landing space. 


A little sea was now beneath us. A shadowed sea, deep purple in the 
night down there. Occasional green-verdured islands showed, with 
the lines of white surf marking them. Beyond the sea, a curving 
coastline was visible. Rocky headlines, behind which mountain 
foothills rose in serrated, verdured ranks. The sunlight edged the 
distant mountains; and presently this rapidly turning little world 


brought the sunlight forward. 


It was day beneath us. We slid gently downward. Thirty thousand 


feet now, above a sparkling blue ocean. The coastline was just 


ahead: green with a lush, tropical vegetation. Giant trees, huge- 
leaved. Long dangling vines; air plants, with giant pods and vivid 


orchidlike blossoms. 


I sat at the turret window, staring through my glasses. A fair little 
world, yet obviously uninhabited. I could fancy that all this was 
newly-sprung vegetation. This asteroid had whirled in from the cold 
of the interplanetary space far outside our Solar System. A few years 
ago—as time might be measured astronomically, it was no more than 
yesterday—this fair landscape was congealed white and bleak, with 
a sweep of glacial ice. But the seeds of life miraculously were here. 
The miracle of life! Under the warming, germinating sunlight, the 


verdure sprung. 


"Can you find landing space, Gregg?" 


Moa's question brought back my wandering fancies. I saw an upland 
glade, a level spread of ferns with the forest banked around it. A 


cliff-height nearby, frowning down at the sea. 


"Yes. I can land us there." I showed her through the glasses. I rang 
the sirens, and we spiraled, descending further. The mountain tops 
were now close beneath us. Clouds were overhead, white masses 


with blue sky behind them. A day of brilliant sunlight. But soon, 


with our forward cruising, it was night. The sunlight dropped 


beneath the sharply convex horizon; the sea and the land went 


purple. 


A night of brilliant stars; the Earth was a blazing blue-red point of 
light. The heavens visibly were revolving; in an hour or so it would 


be daylight again. 


On the forward deck now Coniston had appeared, commanding half 
a dozen of the crew. They were carrying up caskets of food and the 
equipment which was to be given the marooned passengers. And 
making ready the disembarking incline, loosening the seals of the 


side-dome windows. 


Sternward on the deck, by the lounge oval, I could see Miko 
standing. And occasionally the roar of his voice at the passengers 


sounded. 


My vagrant thought flung back into Earth's history. Like this, ancient 
travelers of the surface of the sea were herded by pirates to walk the 
plank, or put ashore, marooned upon some fair desert island of the 


tropic Spanish main. 


Hahn came mounting our turret incline. "All is well, Gregg Haljan?" 


"Get to your work," Moa told him sharply. "We land in an hour- 


quadrant." 


He retreated, joining the bustle and confusion which now was 
beginning on the deck. It struck me—could I turn that confusion to 
account? Would it be possible, now at the last moment, to attack 
these brigands? Snap still sat outside the helio-room doorway. But 
his guard was alert, with upraised projector. And that guard, I saw, in 


his position high amidships, commanded all the deck. 


And I saw too, as the passengers now were herded in a line from the 
lounge oval, that Miko had roped and bound all of the men. And a 
clanking chain connected them. They came like a line of convicts, 
marching forward, and stopped on the open deck-space near the base 


of the turret. Dr. Frank's grim face gazed up at me. 


Miko ordered the women and children in a group beside the chained 
men. His words to them reached me: "You are in no danger. When 
we land, be careful. You will find gravity very different—this is a 


very small world." 


I flung on the landing lights; the deck glowed with the blue radiance; 
the search-beams shot down beside our hull. We hung now a 


thousand feet above the forest glade. I cut off the electronic streams. 


We poised, with the gravity-plates set at normal, and only a gentle 
night-breeze to give us a slight side drift. This I could control with 


the lateral propeller rudders. 


For all my busy landing routine, my mind was on other things. 
Venza's swift words back there in the lounge. I was to create a 
commotion while the passengers were landing. Why? Had she and 


Dr. Frank, perhaps, some last minute desperate purposes? 


I determined I would do what she said. Shout, or mis-order the 


lights. That would be easy. But to what advantage? 


I was glad it was night—I had, indeed, calculated our descent so that 
the landing would be in darkness. But to what purpose? These 
brigands were very alert. There was nothing I could think of to do 
which would avail us anything more than a possible swift death 


under Miko's anger. 


"Well done, Gregg!" said Moa. 


I cut off the last of the propellers. With scarcely a perceptible jar, the 
Planetara grounded, rose like a feather and settled to rest in the 
glade. The deep purple night with stars overhead was around us. I 


hissed out our interior air through the dome and hull-ports, and 


admitted the night-air of the asteroid. My calculations—of necessity 
mere mathematical approximations—proved fairly accurate. In 
temperature and pressure there was no radical change as the dome- 


windows slid back. 


We had landed. Whatever Venza's purpose, her moment was at hand. 
I was tense. But I was aware also, that beside me Moa was very 
alert. I had thought her unarmed. She was not. She sat back from me; 


in her hand was a small thin knife-blade. 


She murmured tensely, "You have done your part, Gregg. Well and 
skillfully done. Now we will sit here quietly and watch them land." 


Snap's guard was standing, keenly watching. The look-outs in the 
forward and stern towers were also armed; I could see them both 


gazing keenly down at the confusion of the blue-lit deck. 


The incline went over the hull-side and touched the ground. 


"Enough!" Miko roared. "The men first. Hahn, move the women 
back! Coniston, pile those caskets to the side. Get out of the way, 


Prince." 


Anita was down there. I saw her at the edge of the group of women. 


Venza was near her. 


Miko shoved her. "Get out of the way, Prince. You can help 
Coniston. Have the things ready to throw off." 


Five of the steward-crew were at the head of the incline. Miko 


shouted up at me: 


"Haljan, hold our shipboard gravity normal." 


"Yes," I responded. 


I had done so. Our magnitizers had been adjusted to the shifting 
calculations of our landing. They were holding now at intensities, so 
that upon the Planetara no change from fairly normal Earth-gravity 
was apparent. I rang a tentative inquiry signal; the operator in the 


hull-magnetizer control answered that he was at his post. 


The line of men were first to descend. Dr. Frank led them. He 
flashed a look of farewell up at me and Snap as he went down the 


incline with the chained men passengers after him. 


Motley procession! Twenty odd, dishevelled, half-clothed men of 
three worlds. The changing, lightening gravity on the incline caught 


them. Dr. Frank bounded up to the rail under the impetus of his step: 


caught and held himself, drew himself back. The line swayed. In the 
dim, blue-lit glare it seemed unreal, crazy. A grotesque dream of men 


descending a plank. 


They reached the forest glade. Stood swaying, afraid at first to move. 
The purple night crowded them; they stood gazing at this strange 


world, their new prison. 


"Now the women." 


Miko was shoving the women to the head of the incline. I could feel 
Moa's steady gaze upon me. Her knife-blade gleamed in the turret 
light. 


She murmured again, "In a few minutes you can ring us away, 


Gregg." 


I felt like an actor awaiting his cue in the wings of some turgid 
drama the plot of which he did not know. Venza was near the head of 
the incline. Some of the women and children were on it. A woman 
screamed. Her child had slipped from her hand, bounded up over the 
rail, and fallen. Hardly fallen—floated down to the ground, with 
flailing arms and legs, landing in the dark ferns, unharmed. Its 


terrified wail came up. 


There was a confusion on the incline. Venza, still on the deck, 


seemed to send a look of appeal to the turret. My cue? 


I slid my hand to the light switchboard. It was near my knees. I 
pulled a switch. The blue-lit deck beneath the turret went dark. 


I recall an instant of horrible, tense silence, and in the gloom beside 
me I was aware of Moa moving. I felt a thrill of instinctive fear— 


would she plunge that knife into me? 


The silence of the darkened deck was broken with a confusion of 
sounds. A babble of voices; a woman passenger's scream; shuffling 


of feet; and above it all, Miko's roar: 


"Stand quiet! Everyone! No movement!" 


On the descending incline there was chaos. The disembarking 
women were clinging to the gang-rail; some of them had evidently 
surged over it and fallen. Down on the ground in the purple- 
shadowed starlight I could vaguely see the chained line of men. They 
too were in confusion, trying to shove themselves toward the fallen 


women. 


Miko roared: 


"Light those tubes! Gregg Haljan! By the Almighty, Moa, are you up 
there? What is wrong? The light-tubes—" 


Dark drama of unknown plot! I wonder if I should try and leave the 
turret. Where was Anita? She had been down there on the deck when 


I flung out the lights. 


I think twenty seconds would have covered it all. I had not moved. I 
thought, "Is Snap concerned with this?" 


Moa's knife could have stabbed me. I felt her lunge against me; and 
suddenly I was gripping her, twisting her wrist. But she flung the 
knife away. Her strength was almost the equal of my own. Her hand 


went for my throat, and with the other hand she was fumbling. 


The deck abruptly sprang into light again. Moa had found the switch 
and threw it back. 


"Gregg! " 


She fought me as I tried to reach the switch. I saw down on the deck 
Miko gazing up at us. Moa panted, "Gregg—stop! If he—sees you 
doing this, he'll kill you—" 


The scene down there was almost unchanged. I had answered my 


cue. To what purpose? I saw Anita near Miko. The last of the women 


were on the plank. 


I had stopped struggling with Moa. She sat back, panting; and then 
she called: "Sorry, Miko. It will not happen again." 


Miko was in a towering rage. But he was too busy to bother with me; 
his anger swung on those nearest him. He shoved the last of the 
women violently at the incline. She bounded over. Her body, with 
the gravity-pull of only a few Earth-pounds, sailed in an arc and 


dropped to the sward near the swaying line of men. 


Miko swung back. "Get out of my way!" A sweep of his huge arm 
knocked Anita sidewise. "Prince, damn you, help me with those 


boxes!" 


The frightened stewards were lifting the boxes, square metal storage- 
chests each as long as a man, packed with food, tools, and 


equipment. 


"Here, get out of my way, all of you!" 


My breath came again; Anita nimbly retreated before Miko's angry 
rush. He dashed at the stewards. Three of them held a box. He took it 


from them; raised it at the top of the incline. Poised it over his head 
an instant, with his massive arms like gray pillars beneath it. And 
flung it. The box catapulted, dropped; and then, passing the 
Planetara's gravity area, it sailed in a long flat arc over the forest 


glade and crashed into the purple underbrush. 


"Give me another!" 


The stewards pushed another at him. Like an angry Titan, he flung it. 


And another. One by one the chests sailed out and crashed. 


"There is your food—go pick it up! Haljan, make ready to ring us 


away!" 


On the deck lay the dead body of Rance Rankin, which the stewards 


had carried out. Miko seized it, flung it. 


"There! Go to your last resting place!" 


And the other bodies. Balch Blackstone, Captain Carter, Johnson— 
Miko flung them. And the course masters and those of our crew who 
had been killed; the stewards appeared with them; Miko 


unceremoniously cast them off. 


The passengers were all on the ground now. It was dim down there. I 


tried to distinguish Venza, but could not. I could see Dr. Frank's 
figure at the end of the chained line of men. The passengers were 


gazing in horror at the bodies hurtling over them. 


"Ready, Haljan?" 


Moa prompted me. "Tell him yes!" 


I called, "Yes!" Had Venza failed in her unknown purpose? It seemed 
so. On the helio-room bridge Snap and his guard stood like silent 


statues in the blue-lit gloom. 


The disembarkation was over. 


"Close the ports," Miko commanded. 


The incline came folding up with a clatter. The port and dome- 


windows slid closed. Moa hissed against my ear: 


"If you want life, Gregg Haljan, you will start your duties!" 


Venza had failed. Whatever it was, it had come to nothing. Down in 
the purple forest, disconnected now from the ship, the last of our 
friends stood marooned. I could distinguish them through the blur of 


the closed dome—only a swaying, huddled group was visible. But 


my fancy pictured this last sight of them—Dr. Frank, Venza, Shac 
and Dud Ardley. 


They were gone. There were left only Snap, Anita, and myself. 


I was mechanically ringing us away. I heard my sirens sounding 
down below, with the answering clangs here in the turret. The 
Planetara's respiratory controls started; the pressure equalizers 
began operating, and the gravity plates shifted into lifting 


combinations. 


The ship was hissing and quivering with it, combined with the 


grating of the last of the dome ports. And Miko's command: 


"Lift, Haljan." 


Hahn had been mingled with the confusion of the deck, though I had 
hardly noticed him; Coniston had remained below, with the crew 
answering my signals. Hahn stood now with Miko, gazing down 


through a deck window. Anita was alone at another. 


"Lift, Haljan." 


I lifted us gently, bow first, with a repulsion of the bow plates. And 


started the central electronic engine. Its thrust from our stern moved 


us diagonally over the purple forest trees. 


The glade slid downward and away. I caught a last vague glimpse of 
the huddled group of marooned passengers, staring up at us. Left to 


their fate, alone on this deserted little world. 


With the three engines going we slid smoothly upward. The forest 
dropped, a purple spread of tree-tops, edged with starlight and Earth- 
light. The sharply curving horizon seemed following us up. I swung 
on all the power. We mounted at a forty degree angle, slowly 
circling, with a bank of clouds over us to the side and the shining 


little sea beneath. 


"Very good, Gregg." In the turret light Moa's eyes blazed at me. "I 
do not know what you meant by darkening the deck-lights." Her 


fingers dug at my shoulders. "I will tell my brother it was an error." 


I said, "An error—yes." 


"An error? I don't know what it was. But you have me to deal with 
now. You understand? I will tell my brother so. You said, 'On Earth a 
man may kill the thing he loves.' A woman of Mars may do that! 


Beware of me, Gregg Haljan." 


Her passion-filled eyes bored into me. Love? Hate? The venom of a 


woman scorned—a mingling of turgid emotions... 


I twisted away from her grip and ignored her; she sat back, silently 
watching my busy activities; the calculations of the shifting 
conditions of gravity, pressures, temperatures; a checking of the 


score or more of instruments on the board before me. 


Mechanical routine. My mind went to Venza, back there on the 
asteroid. The wandering little world was already shrinking to a 
convex surface beneath us. Venza, with her last unknown play, gone 
to failure. Had I failed my cue? Whatever my part, it seemed now 


that I must have horribly mis-acted it. 


The crescent Earth was presently swinging over our bow. We 
rocketed out of the asteroid's shadow. The glowing, flaming Sun 
appeared, making a crescent of the Earth. With the glass I could see 


our tiny Moon, visually seeming to hug the limb of its parent Earth. 


We were away upon our course for the Moon. My mind flung ahead. 
Grantline with his treasure, unsuspecting this brigand ship. And 
suddenly, beyond all thought of Grantline and his treasure, there 
came to me a fear for Anita. In God's truth I had been, so far, a very 


stumbling inept champion—doomed to failure with everything I 


tried. It swept me, so that I cursed my own incapacity. Why had I not 
contrived to have Anita desert at the asteroid? Would it not have 
been far better for her there? Taking her chance for rescue with Dr. 


Frank, Venza and the others? 


But no! I had, like an inept fool, never thought of that! Had left her 


here on board at the mercy of these outlaws. 


And I swore now that, beyond everything, I would protect her. 


Futile oath! If I could have seen ahead a few hours! But I sensed the 
catastrophe. There was a shudder within me as I sat in that turret, 
docilely guiding us out through the asteroid's atmosphere, heading us 


upon our course for the Moon. 


Chapter 19 In the Zed-light Glow 


"Try again. By the infernal, Snap Dean, if you do anything to balk 


us!" 


Miko scanned the apparatus with keen eyes. How much technical 
knowledge of signaling instruments did this brigand leader have? I 
was tense and cold with apprehension as I sat in a corner of the 
helio-room, watching Snap. Could Miko be fooled? Snap, I knew, 


was trying to fool him. 


The Moon spread close beneath us. My log-chart, computed up to 
thirty minutes past, showed us barely some thirty thousand miles 
over the Moon's surface. The globe lay in quadrature beneath our 
bow quarter—a huge quadrant spreading across the black starry 
vault of the lower heavens. A silver quadrant. The sunset caught the 
Lunar mountains, flung slanting shadows over the empty Lunar 
plains. All the disc was plainly visible. The mellow Earth-light 


glowed serene and pale to illumine the Lunar night. 


The Planetara was bathed in silver. A brilliant silver glare swept the 
forward deck, clean white and splashed with black shadows. We had 
partly circled the Moon, so as now to approach it from the Earthward 


side. I had worked with extreme concentration through the last few 


hours, plotting the trajectory of our curving sweep, setting the 
gravity plates with constantly shifting combinations. And with it a 


necessity for the steady retarding of our velocity. 


Miko for a time was at my elbow in the turret. I had not seen 
Coniston and Hahn of recent hours. I had slept, awakened refreshed, 
and had a meal. Coniston and Hahn remained below, one or the other 
of them always with the crew to execute my sirened orders. Then 
Coniston came to take my place in the turret, and I went with Miko 


to the helio-room. 


"You are skilful, Haljan." A measure of grim approval was in Miko's 
voice. "You evidently have no wish to try and fool me in this 


navigation." 


I had not, indeed. It is delicate work at best, coping with the 
intricacies of celestial mechanics upon a semicircular trajectory with 
retarding velocity, and with a make-shift crew we could easily have 


come upon real difficulty. 


We hung at last, hull-down, facing the Earthward hemisphere of the 
Lunar disc. The giant ball of the Earth lay behind and above us—the 
Sun over our stern quarter. With forward velocity almost checked, 


we poised, and Snap began his signals to the unsuspecting Grantline. 


My work momentarily was over. I sat watching the helio-room. Moa 
was here, close beside me; I felt always her watchful gaze, so that 


even the play of my expression needed reining. 


Miko worked with Snap. Anita too was here. To Miko and Moa it 
was the somber, taciturn George Prince, shrouded always in his 
black mourning cloak, disinclined to talk; sitting alone, brooding and 


cowardly sullen. 


Miko repeated, "By the infernal, if you try to fool me, Snap Dean!" 


The small metal room, with its grid floor and low-arched ceiling, 
glared with moonlight through its windows. The moving figures of 
Snap and Miko were aped by the grotesque, misshapen shadows of 
them on the walls. Miko gigantic—a great, menacing ogre. Snap 
small and alert—a trim, pale figure in his tight-fitting white trousers, 
broad-flowing belt, and white shirt open at the throat. His face was 
pale and drawn from lack of sleep and the torture to which Miko had 
subjected him. But he grinned at the brigand's words, and pushed his 


straggling hair closer under the red eyeshade. 


"I'm doing my best, Miko—you can believe it." 


The room over long periods was deadly silent, with Miko and Snap 


bending watchfully at the crowded banks of instruments. A silence in 
which my own pounding heart seemed to echo. I did not dare look at 
Anita, nor she at me. Snap was trying to signal Earth, not the Moon! 
His main helios were set in the reverse. The infra-red waves, flung 
from the bow window, were of a frequency which Snap and I 
believed that Grantline could not pick up. And over against the wall, 
close beside me and seemingly ignored by Snap, there was a tiny 
ultra-violet sender. Its faint hum and the quivering of its mirrors had 


so far passed unnoticed. 


Would some Earth-station pick it up? I prayed so. There was a thumb 
nail mirror here which could bring an answer. I prayed that it might 


swing. 


Would some Earth telescope be able to see us? I doubted it. The 
pinpoint of the Planetara's infinitesimal bulk would be beyond 


them. 


Long silences, broken only by the faint hiss and murmur of Snap's 


instruments. 


"Shall I try the 'graphs, Miko?" 


"Yes," 


I helped him with the spectroheliograph. At every level the plates 
showed us nothing save the scarred and pitted Moon-surface. We 
worked for an hour. There was nothing. Bleak cold night on the 
Moon here beneath us. A touch of fading sunlight upon the 
Apennines. Up near the South Pole, Tycho with its radiating open 


rills stood like a grim dark maw. 


Miko bent over a plate. "Something here? Is there?" 


An abnormality upon the frowning ragged cliffs of Tycho? We 


thought so. But then it seemed not. 


Another hour. No signal came from Earth. If Snap's calls were 
getting through we had no evidence of it. Abruptly Miko strode at 
me from across the room. I went cold and tense; Moa shifted, alert to 
my every movement. But Miko was not interested in me. A sweep of 
his clenched fist knocked the ultra-violet sender and its coils and 


mirrors in a tinkling crash to the grid at my feet. 


"We don't need that, whatever it is!" 


He rubbed his knuckles where the violet waves had tinged them, and 


turned grimly back to Snap. 


"Where are your Gamma ray mirrors? If the treasure is exposed—" 


This Martian's knowledge was far greater than we believed. He 
grinned sardonically at Anita. "If our treasure is on this hemisphere, 
Prince, we should pick up Gamma rays? Don't you think so? Or is 


Grantline so cautious it will all be protected?" 


Anita spoke in a careful, throaty drawl. "The Gamma rays came 


plain enough when we passed here on the way out." 


"You should know," grinned Miko. "An expert eavesdropper, Prince 
—TI will say that for you. Come Dean, try something else. By God, if 
Grantline does not signal us, I will be likely to blame you—my 


patience is shortening. Shall we go closer, Haljan?" 


"T don't think it would help," I said. 


He nodded. "Perhaps not. Are we checked?" 


"Yes." We were poised, very nearly motionless. "If you wish an 


advance, I can ring it. But we need a surface destination now." 


"True, Haljan." He stood thinking. "Would a zed-ray penetrate those 


crater-cliffs? Tycho, for instance, at this angle?"* 


**| An allusion to the use of the zed-ray light for making spectro- 
photographs of what might be behind obscuring rock masses, similar 
to the old-style X-ray. | 


"It might," Snap agreed. "You think he may be on the Northern inner 
side of Tycho?" 


"He may be anywhere," said Miko shortly. 


"If you think that," Snap persisted, "suppose we swing the Planetara 


over the South Pole. Tycho, viewed from there—" 


"And take another quarter-day of time?" Miko sneered. "Flash on 


your zed-ray; help him hook it up, Haljan." 


I moved to the lens-box of the spectroheliograph. It seemed that 
Snap was very strangely reluctant: Was it because he knew that the 
Grantline camp lay concealed on the north inner wall of Tycho's 
giant ring? I thought so. But Snap flashed a queer look at Anita. She 
did not see it, but I did. And I could not understand it. 


My accursed, witless incapacity! If only I had taken warning! 


"Here," commanded Miko. "A score of 'graphs with the zed-ray. I 


tell you I will comb this surface if we have to stay here until our ship 


comes from Ferrok-Shahn to join us!" 


The Martian brigands were coming. Miko's signals had been 
answered. In ten days the other brigand ship, adequately manned and 


armed, would be here. 


Snap helped me connect the zed-ray. He did not dare even to whisper 
to me, with Moa hovering always so close. And for all Miko's 
sardonic smiling, we knew that he would tolerate nothing from us 


now. He was fully armed, and so was Moa. 


I recall that Snap several times tried to touch me significantly. Oh, if 


only I had taken warning! 


We finished our connecting. The dull gray point of zed-ray gleamed 
through the prisms, to mingle with the moonlight entering the main 


lens. I stood with the shutter trip. 


"The same interval, Snap?" 


"Yes," 


Beside me, I was aware of a faint reflection of the zed-light—a gray 
Cathedral shaft crossing the helio-room and falling upon the 


opposite wall. An unreality there, as the zed-light faintly strove to 


penetrate the metal room-side. 


I said, "Shall I make the exposure?" 


Snap nodded. But that 'graph was never made. An exclamation from 
Moa made us all turn. The Gamma mirrors were quivering! 

Grantline had picked our signals! With what undoubtedly was an 
intensified receiving equipment which Snap had not thought 
Grantline able to use, he had caught our faint zed-rays, which Snap 
was sending only to deceive Miko. And Grantline had recognized the 
Planetara, and had released his occulting screens surrounding the 


radium ore. The Gamma rays were here, unmistakable! 


And upon their heels came Grantline's message. Not in the secret 
system he had arranged with Snap, but unsuspectingly in open code. 


I could read the swinging mirror, and so could Miko. 


And Miko decoded it triumphantly aloud: 


"Surprised but pleased your return. Approach Mid-Northern 
hemisphere, region of Archimedes, forty thousand toises* off nearest 


Apennine range." 


*| About fifty miles. | 


The message broke off. But even its importance was overshadowed. 
Miko stood in the center of the helio-room, triumphantly reading the 
light-indicator. Its beam swung on the scale, which chanced to be 
almost directly over Anita's head. I saw Miko's expression change. A 


look of surprise, amazement came to him. 


"Why—" 


He gasped. He stood staring. Almost stupidly staring for an instant. 
And as I regarded him with fascinated horror, there came upon his 
heavy gray face a look of dawning comprehension. And I heard 
Snap's startled intake of breath. He moved to the spectroheliograph, 


where the zed-ray connections were still humming. 


But with a leap Miko flung him away. "Off with you! Moa, watch 


him! Haljan, don't move!" 


Again Miko stood staring. Oh dear God, I saw now that he was 


staring at Anita! 


"Why George Prince! How strange you look!" 


Anita did not move. She was stricken with horror: she shrank back 


against the wall, huddled in her cloak. Miko's sardonic voice came 


again: 


"How strange you look. Prince!" He took a step forward. He was 

grim and calm. Horribly calm. Deliberate. Gloating—like a great 

gray monster in human form toying with a fascinated, imprisoned 
bird. 


"Move just a little Prince. Let the zed-ray light fall more fully." 


Anita's head was bare. That pale, Hamletlike face. Dear God, the 


zed-light reflection lay gray and penetrating upon it! 


Miko took another step. Peering. Grinning. "How amazing, George 


Prince! Why, I can hardly believe it!" 


Moa was armed with an electronic cylinder. For all her amazement 
—what turgid emotions sweeping her I can only guess—she never 


took her eyes from Snap and me. 


"Back! Don't move, either of you!" She hissed it at us. 


Then Miko leaped at Anita like giant gray leopard pouncing. 


"Away with that cloak, Prince!" 


I stood cold and numbed. And realization came at last. The faint zed- 
light glow had fallen by chance upon Anita's face. Penetrated the 
flesh; exposed, faintly glowing, the bone-line of her jaw. Unmasked 


the waxen art of Glutz. 


And Miko had seen it. 


"Why George, how surprising! Away with that cloak!" 


He seized her wrist, drew her forward, beyond the shaft of zed-light, 
into the brilliant light of the Moon. And ripped her cloak from her. 


The gentle curves of her woman's figure were so unmistakable! 


And as Miko gazed at them, all his calm triumph swept away. 


"Why, Anita!" 


I heard Moa mutter: "So that is it?" A venomous flashing look—a 


shaft from me to Anita and back again. "So that is it?" 


"Why, Anita!" 


Miko's great arms gathered her up as though she were a child. "So I 


have you back; from the dead delivered back to me!" 


"Gregg!" Snap's warning, and his grip over my shoulders brought me 
a measure of sanity. I had tensed to spring. I stood quivering, and 
Moa thrust her weapon against my face. The helio mirrors were 
swaying again with another message from Grantline. But it came 


ignored by us all. 


In the glare of moonlight by the forward window, Miko held Anita, 


his great hands pawing her with trrumphant possessive caresses. 
"So, little Anita, you are given back to me." 
Against her futile struggles he held her. 


Dear God, if only I had had the wit to have prevented this! 


Chapter 20 The Grantline Camp 


In the mid-northern hemisphere upon the Earthward side of the 
Moon, the giant crater of Archimedes stood brooding in silent 
majesty. Grim, lofty walls, broken, pitted and scarred, rising 
precipitous to the upper circular rim. Night had just fallen. The 
sunlight clung to the crater-heights; it tinged with flame the jagged 
peaks of the Apennine Mountains which rose in tiers at the horizon; 


and it flung great inky shadows over the intervening lowlands. 


Northward, the Mare Imbrium stretched mysterious and purple, its 
million rills and ridges and crater holes flattened by distance and the 
gathering darkness into a seeming level surface. The night slowly 
deepened. The dead-black vault of the sky blazed with its brilliant 
starry gems. The gibbous Earth hung high above the horizon, 
motionless, save for the invisible pendulum sway over the tiny arc, 
of its libration: widening to quadrature, casting upon the bleak naked 


Lunar landscape its mellow Earth-glow. 


Slow, measured process, this coming of the Lunar night! For an 
Earth-day the sunset slowly faded on the Apennines; the poised 
Earth widened a little further—an Earth-day of time, with the Earth- 
disc visibly rotating, the faint tracery of its oceans and continents 


passing in slow, majestic review. 


Another Earth-day interval. Then another. And another. Full night 
now enveloped Archimedes. Splotches of Earth-light and starlight 
sheen slowly shifted as the night advanced. 


Between the great crater and the nearby mountains, the broken, 
pseudo-level lowlands lay wan in the Earth-light. A few hundred 
miles, as distance would be measured upon Earth. A million million 
rills were here. Valleys and ridges, ravines, sharp-walled canyons, 


cliffs and crags—tiny craters like pock-marks. 


Naked, gray porous rock everywhere. This denuded landscape! 
Cracked and scarred and tumbled, as though some inexorable Titan 
torch had seared and crumbled and broken it, left 1t now congealed 


like a wind-lashed sea abruptly frozen into immobility. 


Moonlight upon Earth so gently shines to make romantic a lover's 
smile! But the reality of the Lunar night is cold beyond human 
rationality. Cold and darkly silent. Grim desolation. Awesome. 
Majestic. A frowning majesty that even to the most intrepid human 


beholder is inconceivably forbidding. 


And there were humans here now. On this tumbled plain, between 
Archimedes and the mountains, one small crater amid the million of 


its fellows was distinguished this night by the presence of humans. 


The Grantline camp! It huddled in the deepest purple shadows on the 
side of a bowl-like pit, a crudely circular orifice with a scant two 
miles across its rippling rim. There was faint light here to mark the 
presence of the living intruders. The blue-glow radiance of Morrell 


tube-lights under a spread of glassite. 


The Grantline camp stood mid-way up one of the inner cliff-walls of 
the little crater. The broken, rock-strewn floor, two miles wide, lay 
five hundred feet below the camp. Behind it, the jagged precipitous 
cliff rose another five hundred to the heights of the upper rim. A 
broad level shelf hung midway up the cliff, and upon it Grantline 
had built his little group of glassite dome shelters. Viewed from 
above there was the darkly purple crater floor, the upflung circular 
rim where the Earth-light tinged the spires and crags with yellow 
sheen; and on the shelf, like a huddled group of birds nests, 


Grantline's domes clung and gazed down upon the inner valley. 


Intricate task, the building of these glassite shelters! There were 
three. The main one stood close at the brink of the ledge. A 
quadrangle of glassite walls, a hundred feet in length by half as 
wide, and a scant ten feet high to its flat-arched dome roof. Built for 
this purpose in Great-New York, Grantline had brought his aluminite 


girders and braces and the glassite panels in sections. 


The air here on the Moon surface was negligible—a scant one five- 
thousandth of the atmospheric pressure at the sea-level on Earth. But 
within the glassite shelter, a normal Earth-pressure must be 
maintained. Rigidly braced double walls to withstand the explosive 
tendency, with no external pressure to counteract it. A tremendous 
necessity for mechanical equipment had burdened Grantline's small 
ship to its capacity. The chemistry of manufactured air, the pressure 
equalizers, renewers, respirators, the lighting and temperature- 


maintenance systems—all the mechanics of a space-flyer were here. 


And within the glassite double walls, there was necessity for a 


constant circulation of the Erentz temperature insulating system. * 


*| An intricate system of insulation against extremes of temperature, 
developed by the Erentz Kinetic Energy Corporation in the twenty- 
first century. Within the hollow double shell of a shelter-wall, or an 
explorer's helmet-suit, or a space-flyer's hull, an oscillating semi- 
vacuum current was maintained--an extremely rarified air, 
magnetically charged, and maintained in rapid oscillating motion. 
Across this field the outer cold, or heat, as the case might be, could 
penetrate only with slow radiation. This Erentz system gave the most 
perfect temperature insulation known in its day. Without it, 


interplanetary flight would have been impossible. 


And it served a double purpose. Developed at first for temperature 
insulation only, the Erentz system surprisingly brought to light one 
of the most important discoveries made in the realm of physics of 
the century. It was found that any flashing, oscillating current, 
whether electronic, or the semi-vacuum of rarified air--or even a thin 
sheet of whirling fluid--gave also a pressure-insulation. The kinetic 
energy of the rapid movement was found to absorb within itself the 
latent energy of the unequal pressure. 


(The intricate postulates and mathematical formulae necessary to 
demonstrate the operation of the physical laws involved would be 
out of place here.) 


The Planetara was so equipped, against the explosive tendency of its 
inner air-pressures when flying in the near-vacuum of space. In the 
case of Grantline's glassite shelters, the latent energy of his room 
interior air pressure went largely into a kinetic energy which in 
practical effect resulted only in the slight acceleration of the vacuum 
current, and thus never reached the outer wall. The Erentz engineers 
claimed for their system a pressure absorption of 97.4%, leaving, in 
Grantline's case, only 2.6% of room pressure to be held by the 
building's aluminite bracers. 


It may be interesting to note in this connection that without the 
Erentz system as a basis, the great sub-sea developments on Earth 
and Mars of the twenty-first century would also have been 
impossible. Equipped with a fluid circulation device of the Erentz 
principle within its double hull, the first submarine was able to 
penetrate the great ocean deeps, withstanding the tremendous ocean 
pressures at depths of four thousand fathoms. | 


There was this main Grantline building, stretching low and 
rectangular along the front edge of the ledge. Within it were living 


rooms, messroom and kitchen. Fifty feet behind it, connected by a 


narrow passage of glassite, was a similar, though smaller structure. 
The mechanical control rooms, with their humming, vibrating 
mechanisms were here. And an instrument room with signaling 
apparatus, senders, receivers, mirror-grids and audiphones of several 
varieties; and an electro-telescope, small but modern, with dome 


overhead like a little Earth observatory. 


From this instrument building, beside the connecting pedestrian 
passage, wire cables for light, and air-tubes and strings and bundles 
of instrument wires ran to the main structure—gray snakes upon the 


porous, gray Lunar rock. 


The third building seemed a lean-to banked against the cliff-wall, a 
slanting shed-wall of glassite fifty feet high and two hundred in 
length. Under it, for months Grantline's borers had dug into the cliff. 
Braced tunnels were here, penetrating back and downward into this 


vein of radio-active rock. 


The work was over now. The borers had been dismantled and packed 
away. At one end of the cliff the mining equipment lay piled in a 
litter. There was a heap of discarded ore where Grantline had carted 
and dumped it after his first crude refining process had yielded it as 
waste. The ore-slag lay like gray powder-flakes strewn down the 


cliff. Tracks and ore-carts along the ledge stood discarded, mute 


evidence of the weeks and months of work these helmeted miners 


had undergone, struggling upon this airless, frowning world. 


But now all that was finished. The radio-active ore was sufficiently 
concentrated. It lay—this treasure—in a seventy-foot pile behind the 
glassite lean-to, with a cage of wires over it and an insulation 
barrage guarding its Gamma rays from escaping to mark its 


presence. 


The ore-shelter was dark; the other two buildings were lighted. And 
there were small lights mounted at intervals about the camp and 
along the edge of the ledge. A spider ladder, with tiny platforms 
some twenty feet one above the other, hung precariously to the cliff- 
face. It descended the five hundred feet to the crater floor; and, 
behind the camp, it mounted the jagged cliff-face to the upper rim- 


height, where a small observatory platform was placed. 


Such was the outer aspect of the Grantline Treasure Camp near the 
beginning of this Lunar night, when, unbeknown to Grantline and 
his score of men, the Planetara with its brigands was approaching. 
The night was perhaps a sixth advanced. Full night. No breath of 
cloud to mar the brilliant starry heavens. The quadrant Earth hung 
poised like a giant mellow moon over Grantline's crater. A bright 


Earth, yet no air was here on this Lunar surface to spread its light. 


Only a glow, mingling with the spots of blue tube-light on the poles 
along the cliff, and the radiance from the lighted buildings. 


The crater floor was dimly purple. Beyond the opposite upper rim, 
from the camp-height, the towering top of distant Archimedes was 


visible. 


No evidence of movement showed about the silent camp. Then a 
pressure door in an end of the main building opened its tiny series of 
locks. A bent figure came out. The lock closed. The figure 
straightened and gazed about the camp. Grotesque, bloated 
semblance of a man! Helmeted, with rounded dome-hood suggestion 
of an ancient sea diver, yet goggled and trunked like a gas-masked 


fighter of the twentieth century war. 


He stooped presently and disconnected metal weights which were 


upon his shoes.* 


*| Within the Grantline buildings it was found more convenient to 
use a gravity normal to Earth. This was maintained by the wearing of 
metal-weighted shoes and metal-loaded belt. The Moon-gravity is 
normally approximately one-sixth the gravity of Earth. ] 


Then he stood erect again, and with giant strides bounded along the 


cliff. Fantastic figure in the blue-lit gloom! A child's dream of crags 
and rocks and strange lights with a single monstrous figure in seven- 


league boots. 


He went the length of the ledge with his twenty-foot strides, 
inspected the lights, and made adjustments. Came back, and climbed 
with agile, bounding leaps up the spider ladder to the dome on the 
crater top. A light flashed on up there. Then it was extinguished. 


The goggled, bloated figure came leaping down after a moment. 
Grantline's exterior watchman making his rounds. He came back to 
the main building. Fastened the weights on his shoes. Signaled 


within. 


The lock opened. The figure went inside. 


It was early evening, after the dinner hour and before the time of 
sleep, according to the camp routine Grantline was maintaining. 
Nine P. M. of Earth Eastern-American time, recorded now upon his 
Earth chronometer. In the living room of the main building Johnny 
Grantline sat with a dozen of his men dispersed about the room, 


whiling away as best they could the lonesome hours. 


"All as usual. This cursed Moon! When I get home—if ever I do get 


home—" 


"Say your say, Wilks. But you'll spend your share of the gold-leaf 


and thank your constellations that you had your chance!" 


"Let him alone! Come on, Wilks, take a hand here. This game is no 


good with three." 


The man who had been outside flung his hissing helmet recklessly to 
the floor and unsealed his suit. "Here, get me out of this. No, I won't 


play. I can't play your cursed game with nothing at stake!" 


"Commissioner's orders." 


A laugh went up at the sharp look Johnny Grantline flung from 


where he sat reading in a corner of the room. 


"Commander's orders. No gambling gold-leafers tolerated here." 


"Play the game, Wilks." Grantline said quietly. "We all know it's 


infernal doing nothing." 


"He's been struck by Earth-light," another man laughed. 
"Commander, I told you not to let that guy Wilks out at night." 


A rough but good-natured lot of men. Jolly and raucous by nature in 
their leisure hours. But there was too much leisure here now. Their 
mirth had a hollow sound. In older times, explorers of the frozen 
polar zones had to cope with inactivity, loneliness and despair. But at 
least they were on their native world. The grimness of the Moon was 
eating into the courage of Grantline's men. An unreality here. A 
weirdness. These fantastic crags. The deadly silence. The nights, 
almost two weeks of Earth-time in length, congealed by the deadly 
frigidity of Space. The days of black sky, blaring stars and flaming 
Sun, with no atmosphere to diffuse the daylight. Days of weird 
blending sheen of illumination with most of the Sun's heat radiating 
so swiftly from the naked Lunar surface that the outer temperature 
still was cold. And day and night, always the familiar beloved Earth- 
disc hanging poised up near the zenith. From thinnest crescent to full 


Earth, and then steadily back again to crescent. 


All so abnormal, irrational, disturbing to human senses. With the 
mining work over, an irritability grew upon Grantline's men. And 
perhaps since the human mind is so wonderful, elusive a thing, there 
lay upon these men an indefinable sense of impending disaster. 
Johnny Grantline felt it. He thought about it now as he sat in the 
room corner watching Wilks being forced into the plaget-game, and 
he found it strong within him. Unreasonable, ominous depression! 


Barring the accident which had disabled his little space-ship when 


they reached this small crater hole, his expedition had gone well. His 
instruments, and the information he had from the former explorers, 


had picked up the ore-vein with a scant month of search. 


The vein had now been exhausted; but the treasure was here. 
Nothing was left but to wait for the Planetara. The men were talking 


of that now. 


"She ought to be well mid-way from here to Ferrok-Shahn by now. 
When do you figure she'll be back here, and signal us?" 


"Twenty days. Give her another five now to Mars, and five in port. 


That's ten. We'll pick her signals in three weeks, mark me." 


"Three weeks! Just give me three weeks of reasonable sunrise and 


sunset! This cursed Moon! You mean, Williams, next daylight." 


"Hah! He's inventing a Lunar language. You'll be a Moon-man yet, if 


you live here long enough." 


Olaf Swenson, the big blond fellow from the Scandia fiords, came 


and flung himself down by Grantline. 


"Ay tank they bane without not enough to do, Commander. If the ore 


yust would not give out—" 


"Three weeks—it isn't very long, Ollie." 


"No. Maybe not." 


From across the room somebody was saying, "If the Comet hadn't 
smashed on us, damn me but I'd ask the Commander to let some of 


us take her back. The discarded equipment could go." 


"Shut up, Billy. She is smashed." 


The little Comet, cruising in search of the ore, had come to grief just 
as the ore was found. It lay now on the crater floor with its nose 
bashed into an upflung spire of rock. Wrecked beyond repair. Save 
for the pre-arrangement with the Planetara, the Grantline party 
would have been helpless here on the Moon. Knowledge of that— 
although no one ever suspected but that the Planetara would come 
safely—served to add to the men's depression. They were cut off, 
virtually helpless on a strange world. Their signalling devices were 
inadequate even to reach Earth. Grantline's power batteries were 
running low.* He could not attempt wide-flung signals without 
jeopardizing the power necessary for the routine of his camp in the 
event of the Planetara being delayed. Nor was his electro-telescope 


adequate to pick small objects at any great distance.** 


*| The Gravely storage tanks—the power used by the Grantline 
expedition—were heavy and bulky affairs. Economy of space on the 


Comet allowed but few of them. |] 


***| Electro-telescopes of most modern use and power were too large 


and used too much power to be available to Grantline. | 


All of Grantline's effort, in truth, had gone into equipment for the 
finding and gathering of the treasure. The safety of the expedition 
had to that extent been neglected. 


Swenson was mentioning that now. 


"You all agreed to it," Johnny said shortly. "Every man here voted 


that, above everything, what we wanted was to get the radium." 


A dynamic little fellow, this Johnny Grantline. Short of temper 
sometimes, but always just, and a perfect leader of men. In stature he 
was almost as small as Snap. But he was thick-set, with a smooth 
shaven, keen-eyed, square-jawed face, and a shock of brown tousled 
hair. A man of thirty-five, though the decision of his manner, the 
quiet dominance of his voice, mode him seem older. He stood up 
now, surveying the blue-lit glassite room with its low ceiling close 


overhead. He was bowlegged; in movement he seemed to roll with a 


stiff-legged gait like some sea captain of former days on the deck of 
his swaying ship. Queer-looking figure! Heavy flannel shirt and 
trousers, boots heavily weighted, and bulky metal-loaded belt 


strapped about his waist. 


He grinned at Swenson. "When we divide this treasure, everyone 


will be happy, Ollie." 


The treasure was estimated by Grantline to be the equivalent of 
ninety millions in gold-leaf. A hundred and ten millions in the gross 
as it now stood, with twenty millions to be deducted by the 
Federated Refiners for reducing it to the standard purity of 
commercial radium. Ninety millions, with only a million and a half 
to come off for expedition expenses, and the Planetara Company's 


share another million. A nice little stake. 


Grantline strode across the room with his rolling gait. 


"Cheer up, boys. Who's winning there? I say, you fellows—" 


An audiphone buzzer interrupted him, a call from the duty man in 


the instrument room of the nearby building. 


Grantline clicked the receiver. The room fell into silence. Any call 


was unusual—nothing ever happened here in the camp. 


The duty man's voice sounded over the room. 


"Signals coming! Not clear. Will you come over, Commander?" 


Signals! 


It was never Grantline's way to enforce needless discipline. He 
offered no objection when every man in the camp rushed through the 
connecting passages. They crowded the instrument room where the 
tense duty man sat bending over his helio receivers. The mirrors 


were swaying. 


The duty man looked up and met Grantline's gaze. 


"T ran it up to the highest intensity. Commander. We ought to get it— 


not let it pass." 


"Low scale, Peter?" 


"Yes. Weakest infra-red. I'm bringing it up, even though it uses too 


much of our power." The duty man was apologetic. 


"Get it," said Grantline shortly. 


"I had a swing a minute ago. I think it's the Planetara." 


"Planetara!" The crowding group of men chorused it. How could it 


be the Planetara? 


But it was. The call presently came in clear. Unmistakably the 


Planetara, turned back now from her course to Ferrok-Shahn. 


"How far away, Peter?" 


The duty man consulted the needles of his dial scale. "Close! Very 
weak infra-red. But close. Around thirty thousand miles, maybe. It's 


Snap Dean calling." 


The Planetara here within thirty thousand miles! Excitement and 
pleasure swept the room. The Planetara's coming had for so long 


been awaited so eagerly! 


The excitement communicated to Grantline. It was unlike him to be 
incautious; yet now with no thought save that some unforeseen and 
pleasing circumstance had brought the Planetara ahead of time; 


incautious Grantline certainly was. 


"Raise the ore-barrage." 


"T'll go! My suit is here." 


A willing volunteer rushed out to the ore-shed. The Gamma rays, 
which in the helio-room of the Planetara came so unwelcome to 


Snap and me, were loosed. 


"Can you send, Peter?" Grantline demanded. 


"Yes, with more power." 


"Use it." 


Johnny dictated the message of his location which we received. In 


his incautious excitement he ignored the secret code. 


An interval passed. The ore was occulted again. No message had 
come from us—yjust Snap's routine signal in the weak infra-red, 


which we hoped Grantline would not get. 


The men crowding Grantline's instrument room waited in tense 
silence. Then Grantline tried the telescope. Its current weakened the 
lights with the drain upon the distributors, and cooled the room with 


a sudden deadly chill as the Erentz insulating system slowed down. 


The duty man looked suddenly frightened. "You'll bulge out our 


walls, Commander. The internal pressure—" 


"We'll chance it." 


They picked up the image of the Planetara! It came from the 
telescope and shone clear on the grid—the segment of star-field with 
a tiny, cigar-shaped blob. Clear enough to be unmistakable. The 
Planetara! Here now over the Moon, almost directly overhead, 
poised at what the altimeter scale showed to be a fraction under 


thirty thousand miles. 


The men gazed in awed silence. The Planetara coming.... 


But the altimeter needle was motionless. The Planetara was hanging 


poised. 


A sudden gasp went about the room. The men stood with whitening 
faces, gazing at the Planetara's image. And at the altimeter needle. It 
was moving. The Planetara was descending. But not with an orderly 


SWOOP. 


The image showed the ship clearly. The bow tilted up, then dipped 
down. But then in a moment it swung up again. The ship turned 


partly over. Righted itself. Then swayed again, drunkenly. 


The watching men were stricken into horrified silence. The 
Planetara's image momentarily, horribly, grew larger. Swaying. 


Then turning completely over, rotating slowly end over end. 


The Planetara, out of control, was falling! 


Chapter 21 The Wreck of the Planetara 


On the Planetara, in the helio-room, Snap and I stood with Moa's 
weapon upon us. Miko held Anita. Triumphant. Possessive. Then as 
she struggled, a gentleness came to this strange Martian giant. 
Perhaps he really loved her. Looking back on it, I sometimes think 


SO. 


"Anita, do not fear me." He held her away from him. "I would not 
harm you. I want your love." Irony came to him. "And I thought I 


had killed you! But it was only your brother." 


He partly turned. I was aware of how alert was his attention. He 
grinned. "Hold them, Moa—don't let them do anything foolish. So, 
Anita, you were masquerading to spy upon me? That was wrong of 


you." He was again ironic. 


Anita had not spoken. She held herself tensely away from Miko; she 
had flashed me a look—just one. What horrible mischance to have 


brought this catastrophe! 


The completion of Grantline's message had come unnoticed by us 
all. 


"Look! Grantline again!" Snap said abruptly. 


But the mirrors were steadying. We had no recording-tape apparatus; 
the rest of the message was lost. The mirrors pulsed and then 
steadied. 


No further message came. There was an interval while Miko waited. 


He held Anita in the hollow of his great arm. 


"Quiet, little bird. Do not fear me. I have work to do, Anita—this is 
our great adventure. We will be rich, you and I. All the luxuries three 
worlds can offer, all for us when this is over. Careful, Moa! This 


Haljan has no wit." 


Well could he say it! I, who had been so witless to let this come upon 
us! Moa's weapon prodded me. Her voice hissed at me with all the 
venom of a reptile enraged. "So that was your game, Gregg Haljan! 


And I was so graceless to admit love for you!" 


Snap murmured in my ear, "Don't move, Gregg! She's reckless." 


She heard it. She whirled on him. "We have lost George Prince, it 
seems. Well, we will survive without his ore knowledge. And you, 


Dean—and this Haljan—mark me, I will kill you both if you cause 


trouble!" 


Miko was gloating. "Don't kill them yet, Moa. What was it Grantline 
said? Near the crater of Archimedes? Ring us down, Haljan! We'll 
land." 


He signaled the turret. Gave Coniston the Grantline message, and 
audiphoned it below to Hahn. The news spread about the ship. The 


bandits were jubilant. 


"We'll land now, Haljan. Ring us down. Come, Anita and I will go 


with you to the turret." 


I found my voice. "To what destination?" 


"Near Archimedes. The Apennine side. Keep well away from the 


Grantline camp. We will probably sight it as we descend." 


There was no trajectory needed. We were almost over Archimedes 
now. I could drop us with a visible, instrumental course. My mind 
was whirling with a confusion of thoughts. What could we do? What 


could we dare attempt to do? I met Snap's gaze. 


"Ring us down, Gregg," he said quietly. 


I nodded. I pushed Moa's weapon away. "You don't need that. I obey 


orders." 


We went to the turret. Moa watched me and Snap, a grim, cold 
Amazon. She avoided looking at Anita, whom Miko helped down 
the ladders with a strange mixture of courtierlike grace and amused 


irony. Coniston gazed at Anita with falling jaw. 


"I say! Not George Prince? The girl—" 


"No time for argument now," Miko commanded. "It's the girl, 
masquerading as her brother. Get below, Coniston. Haljan takes us 


down." 


The astounded Englishman continued gazing at Anita. "I mean to 
say, where to on the Moon? Not to encounter Grantline at once, 


Miko? Our equipment is not ready." 


"Of course not. We will land well away. He won't be suspicious—we 
can signal him again after we land. We will have time to plan, to 


assemble the equipment. Get below, I told you." 


The reluctant Coniston left us. I took the controls. Miko, still holding 


Anita as though she were a child, sat beside me. "We will watch him, 


little Anita. A skilled fellow at this sort of work." 


I rang my signals for the shifting of the gravity plates. The answer 
should have come from below within a second or two. But it did not. 


Miko regarded me with his great bushy eyebrows upraised. 


"Ring again, Haljan." 


I duplicated. No answer. The silence was frightening. Ominous. 


Miko muttered, "That accursed Hahn. Ring again!" 


I sent the imperative emergency demand. 


No answer. A second or two. Then all of us in the turret were 
startled. Transfixed. From below came a sudden hiss. It sounded in 
the turret: it came from shifting-room call-grid. The hissing of the 
pneumatic valves of the plate-shifters in the lower control room. The 
valves were opening; the plates automatically shifting into neutral, 


and disconnecting! 


An instant of startled silence. Miko may have realized the 
significance of what had happened. Certainly Snap and I did. The 
hissing ceased. I gripped the emergency plate-shifter switch which 


hung over my head. Its disc was dead! The plates were dead in 


neutral. In the positions they were only placed while in port! And 


their shifting mechanisms were imperative! 


I was on my feet. "Snap! Good God, we're in neutral!" 


Miko, if he had not realized it before, was aware if it now. The 
Moon-disc moved visibly as the Planetara lurched. The vault of the 


heavens was slowly swinging. 


Miko ripped out a heavy oath. "Haljan! What is this?" 


He stood up, still holding Anita. But there was nothing that he could 


do in this emergency. "Haljan—what—" 


The heavens turned with a giant swoop. The Moon was over us. It 
swung in dizzying arc. Overhead, then back past our stern; under us, 


then appearing over our bow. 


The Planetara had turned over. Upending. Rotating, end over end. 


For a moment or two I think all of us in that turret stood and clung. 
The Moon-disc, the Earth, Sun and all the stars were swinging past 
our windows. So horribly dizzying. The Planetara seemed lurching 
and tumbling. But it was an optical effect only. I stared with grim 


determination at my feet. The turret seemed to steady. 


Then I looked again. That horrible swoop of all the heavens! And the 
Moon, as it went past, seemed expanded. We were falling! Out of 


control, with the Moon-gravity pulling us inexorably down! 


"That accursed Hahn—" Miko, stricken with his lack of knowledge 


of these controls, was wholly confused. 


A moment only had passed. My fancy that the Moon-disc was 
enlarged was merely the horror of my imagination. We had not fallen 


far enough yet for that. 


But we were falling. Unless I could do something, we would crash 


upon the Lunar surface. 


Anita, killed in this Planetara turret. The end of everything for us. 


Action came to me. I gasped, "Miko, you stay here! The controls are 
dead! You stay here—hold Anita." 


I ignored Moa's weapon which she was still clutching mechanically. 


Snap thrust her away. 


"Sit back! Let us alone! We're falling! Don't you understand?" 


This deadly danger, to level us all! No longer were we captors and 


captured. Not brigands for this moment. No thought of Grantline's 
treasure! Trapped humans only! Leveled by the common, instinct of 


self-preservation. Trapped here together, fighting for our lives. 


Miko gasped. "Can you—check us? What happened?" 


"I don't know. I'll try." 


I stood clinging. This dizzying whirl! From the audiphone grid 


Coniston's voice sounded. 


"I say, Haljan, something's wrong! Hahn doesn't signal." 


The look-out in the forward tower was clinging to his window. On 
the deck below our turret a member of the crew appeared, stood 
lurching for a moment, then shouted, and turned and ran, swaying, 
aimless. From the lower hull-corridors our grids sounded with the 
tramping of running steps. Panic among the crew was spreading over 


the ship. A chaos below decks. 


I pulled at the emergency switch again. Dead.... 


But down below there was the manual controls. 


"Snap, we must get down. The signals." 


"Yes," 


Coniston's voice came like a scream from the grid. "Hahn is dead— 


the controls are broken! Hahn is dead!" 


We barely heard him. I shouted, "Miko—hold Anita! Come on, 
Snap!" 


We clung to the ladders. Snap was behind me. "Careful, Gregg! 
Good God!" 


This dizzying whirl. I tried not to look. The deck under me was now 
a blurred kaleidoscope of swinging patches of moonlight and 


shadow. 


We reached the deck. Ran, swaying, lurching. 


It seemed that from the turret Anita's voice followed us. "Be 


careful!" 


Within the ship our senses steadied. With the rotating, reeling, 
heavens shut out, there were only the shouts and tramping steps of 
the panic-stricken crew to mark that anything was amiss. That, and a 
pseudo-sensation of lurching caused by the pulsing of gravity—a 


pull when the Moon was beneath our hull to combine its force with 


our magnetizers; a lightening when it was overhead. A throbbing, 


pendulum lurch—that was all. 


We ran down to the corridor incline. A white-faced member of the 


crew, came running up. 


"What's happened? Haljan, what's happened?" 


"We're falling!" I gripped him. "Get below. Come on with us!" 


But he jerked away from me. "Falling?" 


A steward came running. "Falling? My God!" 


Snap swung at them. "Get ahead of us! The manual controls—our 


only chance—we need all you men at the compressor pumps!" 


But it was an instinct to try and get on deck, as though here below 
we were rats caught in a trap. The men tore away from me and ran. 


Their shouts of panic resounded through the dim, blue-lit corridors. 


Coniston came lurching from the control room. "I say—falling! 


Haljan, my God, look at him!" 


Hahn was sprawled at the gravity-plate switchboard. Sprawled, 


head-down. Dead. Killed by something? Or a suicide? 


I bent over him. His hands gripped the main switch. He had ripped it 
loose. And his left hand had reached and broken the fragile line of 
tubes that intensified the current of the pneumatic plate-shifters. A 


suicide? With his last frenzy determined to kill us all? 


Then I saw that Hahn had been killed! Not a suicide! In his hand he 
gripped a small segment of black fabric, a piece torn from an 


invisible cloak? Was it? 


The questions were swept away by the necessity for action. Snap 
was rigging the hand-compressors. If he could get the pressure back 


in the tanks.... 


I swung on Coniston. "You armed?" 


"Yes." He was white-faced and confused, but not in a panic. He 


showed me his heat-ray cylinder. "What do you want me to do?" 


"Round up the crew. Get all you can. Bring them here to man these 


pumps." 


He dashed away. Snap shouted after him. "Kill them down if they 


argue!" 


Miko's voice sounded from the turret call grid: "Falling! Haljan, you 


can see it now! Check us!" 


I did not answer that. I pumped with Snap. 


Desperate moments. Or was it an hour? Coniston brought the men. 


He stood over them with menacing weapon. 


We had all the pumps going. The pressure rose a little in the tanks. 
Enough to shift a bow-plate. I tried it. The plate slowly clicked into a 


new combination. A gravity repulsion just in the bow-tip. 


I signaled Miko. "Have we stopped swinging?" 


"No. But slower." 


I could feel it, that lurch of the gravity. But not steady now. A limp. 


The tendency of our bow was to stay up. 


"More pressure, Snap." 


"Yes," 


One of the crew rebelled, tried to bolt from the room. "God, we'll 


crash, caught in here!" 


Coniston shot him down. 


I shifted another bow-plate. Then two in the stern. The stern-plates 


seemed to move more readily than the others. 


"Run all the stern-plates," Snap advised. 


I tried it. The lurching stopped. Miko called. "We're bow down. 
Falling!" 


But not falling free. The Moon-gravity pull upon us was more than 


half neutralized. 


"T'll go up, Snap, and try the engines. You don't mind staying down? 


Executing my signals?" 


"You idiot!" He gripped my shoulders. His eyes were gleaming, his 


face haggard, but his pale lips twitched with a smile. 


"Maybe it's good-by, Gregg. We'll fall—fighting." 


"Yes. Fighting. Coniston, you keep the pressure up." 


With the broken set-tubes it took nearly all the pressure to maintain 
the few plates I had shifted. One slipped back to neutral. Then the 


pumps gained on it, and it shifted again. 


I dashed up to the deck. Ah, the Moon was so close now! So horribly 
close! The deck shadows were still. Through the forward bow 


windows the Moon surface glared up at us. 


I reached the turret. The Planetara was steady. Pitched bow-down, 
half falling, half sliding like a rocket downward. The scarred surface 


of the Moon spread wide under us. 


These last horrible minutes were a blur. And there was always 
Anita's face. She left Miko. Faced with death, he sat clinging. 


Ignoring her, Moa, too, sat apart. Staring— 


And Anita crept to me. "Gregg, dear one. The end...." 


I tried the electronic engines from the stern, setting them in the 
reverse. The streams of their light glowed from the stern, forward 
along our hull, and flared down from our bow toward the Lunar 
surface. But no atmosphere was here to give resistance. Perhaps the 
electronic streams checked our fall a little. The pumps gave us 
pressure, just in the last minutes, to slide a few of the hull-plates. But 


our bow stayed down. We slid, like a spent rocket falling. 


I recall the horror of that expanding Lunar surface. The maw of 
Archimedes yawning. A blob. Widening to a great pit. Then I saw it 


was to one side. Rushing upward. 


A phantasmagoria of uprushing crags. Black and gray. Spires tinged 
with Earth-light. 


"Gregg, dear one—good-by." 


Her gentle arms around me. The end of everything for us. I recall 


murmuring, "Not falling free, Anita. Some hull-plates are set." 


My dials showed another plate shifting, checking us a little further. 
Good old Snap. 


I calculated the next best plate to shift. I tried it. Slid it over. Good 
old Snap.... 


Then everything faded but the feeling of Anita's arms around me. 


"Gregg, dear one—" 


The end of everything for us.... 


There was an up-rush of gray-black rock. 


An impact.... 


Chapter 22 The Hiss of Death 


I opened my eyes to a dark blur of confusion. My shoulder hurt—a 
pain shooting through it. Something lay like a weight on me. I could 
not seem to move my left arm. Very queer! Then I moved it, and it 
hurt. I was lying twisted: I sat up. And with a rush, memory came. 


The crash was over. I am not dead. Anita— 


She was lying beside me. There was a little light here in this silent 
blur—a soft, mellow Earth-light filtering in the window. The weight 
on me was Anita. She lay sprawled, her head and shoulders half way 


across my lap. 


Not dead! Thank God, not dead! She moved. Her arms went around 
me, and I lifted her. The Earth-light glowed on her pale face; but her 


eyes opened and she faintly smiled. 


"It's past, Anita! We've struck, and we're still alive." 


I held her as though all life's turgid danger were powerless to touch 


uS. 


But in the silence my floating senses were brought back to reality by 


a faint sound forcing itself upon me. A little hiss. The faintest 


murmuring breath like a hiss. Escaping air! 


I cast off her clinging arms. "Anita, this is madness!" 


For minutes we must have been lying there in the heaven of our 
embrace. But air was escaping! The Planetara's dome was broken— 


or cracked—and our precious air was hissing out. 


Full reality came to me at last. I was not seriously injured. I found 
that I could move freely. I could stand. A twisted shoulder, a limp 


left arm, but they were better in a moment. 


And Anita did not seem to be hurt. Blood was upon her. But not her 
blood. 


Beside Anita, stretched face down on the turret grid, was the giant 
figure of Miko. The blood lay in a small pool against his face. A 


widening pool. 


Moa was here. I thought her body twitched; then was still. This 
soundless wreckage! In the dim glow of the wrecked turret with its 
two motionless, broken human figures, it seemed as though Anita 
and I were ghouls prowling. I saw that the turret had fallen over to 


the Planetara's deck. It lay dashed against the dome-side. 


The deck was aslant. A litter of wreckage. A broken human figure 
showed—one of the crew, who at the last must have come running 
up. The forward observation tower was down on the chart-room 
roof: in its metal tangle I thought I could see the legs of the tower 


look-out. 


So this was the end of the brigands' adventure! The Planetara's last 
voyage! How small and futile are human struggles! Miko's daring 
enterprise—so villainous, inhuman—brought all in a few moments 
to this silent tragedy. The Planetara had fallen thirty thousand miles. 
But why? What had happened to Hahn? And where was Coniston, 


down in this broken hull? 


And Snap. I thought suddenly of Snap. 


I clutched at my wandering wits. This inactivity was death. The 
escaping air hissed in my ears. Our precious air, escaping away into 
the vacant desolation of the Lunar emptiness. Through one of the 
twisted, slanting dome-windows a rocky spire was visible. The 
Planetara lay bow-down, wedged in a jagged cradle of Lunar rock. 
A miracle that the hull and dome had held together. 


"Anita, we must get out of here!" 


I thought I was fully alert now. I recalled that the brigands had 
spoken of having partly assembled their Moon equipment. If only we 


could find suits and helmets! 


"We must get out," I repeated. "Get to Grantline's camp." 


"Their helmets are in the forward storage room, Gregg. I saw them 


there." 


She was staring at the fallen Miko and Moa. She shuddered and 
turned away and gripped me. "In the forward storage room, by the 


port of the emergency lock-exit." 


If only the exit locks would operate! We must get out of here, but 
find Snap first. Good old Snap! Would we find him lying dead? 


We climbed from the slanting, fallen turret, over the wreckage of the 
littered deck. It was not difficult, a lightness was upon us. The 
Planetara's gravity-magnetizers were dead: this was only the light 


Moon-gravity pulling us. 


"Careful, Anita. Don't jump too freely." 


We leaped along the deck. The hiss of the escaping pressure was like 
a clanging gong of warning to tell us to hurry. The hiss of death so 


close! 


"Snap—" I murmured. 


"Oh, Gregg. I pray we may find him alive—!" 


"And get out. We've got to rush it. Get out and find the Grantline 


camp." 


But how far? Which way? I must remember to take food and water. 
If the helmets were equipped with admission ports. If we could find 


Snap. If the exit locks would work to let us out. 


With a fifteen foot leap we cleared a pile of broken deck chairs. A 
man lay groaning near them. I went back with a rush. Not Snap! A 


steward. He had been a brigand, but he was a steward to me now. 


"Get up! This is Haljan. Hurry, we must get out of here. The air is 


escaping!" 


But he sank back and lay still. No time to find if I could help him: 


there were Anita and Snap to save. 


We found a broken entrance to one of the descending passages. I 


flung the debris aside and cleared it. Like a giant of strength with 


only this Moon-gravity holding me, I raised a broken segment of the 


superstructure and heaved it back. 


Anita and I dropped ourselves down the sloping passage. The 
interior of the wrecked ship was silent and dim. An occasional 
passage light was still burning. The passage and all the rooms lay 
askew. Wreckage everywhere: but the double-dome and hull-shell 
had withstood the shock. Then I realized that the Erentz system was 
slowing down. Our heat, like our air, was escaping, radiating away, a 
deadly chill settling upon everything. And our walls were bulging. 
The silence and the deadly chill of death would soon be here in these 
wrecked corridors. The end of the Planetara. I wondered vaguely if 


the walls would explode. 


We prowled like ghouls. We did not see Coniston. Snap had been by 
the shifter-pumps. We found him in the oval doorway. He lay 
sprawled. Dead? No, he moved. He sat up before we could get to 
him. He seemed confused, but his senses clarified with the 


movement of our figures over him. 


"Gregg! Why, Anita!" 


"Snap! You're all right? We struck—the air is escaping." 


He pushed me away. He tried to stand. "I'm all right. I was up a 
minute ago. Gregg, it's getting cold. Where 1s she? I had her here— 
she wasn't killed. I spoke to her." 


Irrational! 


"Snap!" I held him, shook him. "Snap, old fellow!" 


He said, normally. "Easy, Gregg. I'm all right now." 


Anita gripped him. "Who, Snap?" 


"She! There she is." 


Another figure was here! On the grid-floor by the door oval. A figure 
partly shrouded in a broken invisible cloak and hood. An invisible 
cloak! I saw a white face with opened eyes regarding me. The face 


of a girl. 


Venza! 


I bent down. "You!" 


Anita cried, "Venza!" 


Venza here? Why—how—nmy thoughts swept away. Venza here, 
dying? Her eyes closed. But she murmured to Anita. "Where is he? I 


want him." 


Dying? I murmured impulsively, "Here I am, Venza dear." Gently, as 
one would speak with gentle sympathy to humor the dying. "Here I 


am, Venza." 


But it was only the confusion of the shock upon her. And it was upon 
us all. She pushed at Anita. "I want him." She saw me. This 
whimsical Venus girl! Even here as we gathered, all of us blurred by 
the shock, confused in the dim, wrecked ship with the chill of death 


coming—even here she could make a jest. Her pale lips smiled. 


"You, Gregg. I'm not hurt—I don't think I'm hurt." She managed to 
get herself up on one elbow. "Did you think I wanted you with my 
dying breath? Why, what conceit! Not you, Handsome Haljan! I was 
calling Snap." 


He was down to her. "We're all right, Venza. It's over. We must get 


out of the ship—the air is escaping." 


We gathered in the oval doorway. We fought the confusion of panic. 


"The exit port is this way." 


Or was it? I answered Snap, "Yes, I think so." 


The ship suddenly seemed a stranger to me. So cold. So 
vibrationless. Broken lights. These slanting, wrecked corridors. With 
the ventilating fans stilled, the air was turning fetid. Chilling. And 
thinning, with escaping pressure, rarifying so that I could feel the 


grasp of it in my lungs and the pin-pricks of my burning cheeks. 


We started off. Four of us, still alive in this silent ship of death. My 
blurred thoughts tried to cope with it all. Venza here. I recalled how 
she had bade me create a diversion when the women passengers 
were landing on the asteroid. She had carried out her purpose! In the 
confusion she had not gone ashore. A stowaway here. She had 
secured the cloak. Prowling, to try and help us, she had come upon 
Hahn. Had seized his ray-cylinder and struck him down, and been 
herself knocked unconscious by his dying lunge, which also had 
broken the tubes and wrecked the Planetara. And Venza, 
unconscious, had been lying here with the mechanism of her cloak 
still operating, so that we did not see her when we came and found 


why Hahn did not answer my signals. 


"It's here, Gregg." 


Snap and I lifted the pile of Moon equipment. We located four suits 


and helmets and the mechanisms to operate them. 


"More are in the chart-room," Anita said. 


But we needed no others. I robed Anita, and showed her the 


mechanisms. 


"Yes. I understand." 


Snap was helping Venza. We were all stiff from the cold; but within 


the suits and their pulsing currents, the blessed warmth came again. 


The helmets had admission ports through which food and drink 
could be taken. I stood with my helmet ready. Anita, Venza and Snap 
were bloated and grotesque beside me. We had found food and water 
here, assembled in portable cases which the brigands had prepared. 


Snap lifted them, and signed to me he was ready. 


My helmet shut out all sounds save my own breathing, my pounding 
heart, and the murmur of the mechanism. The blessed warmth and 


pure air were good. 


We reached the hull port-locks. They operated! We went through in 
the light of the head-lamps over our foreheads. 


I closed the locks after us. An instinct to keep the air in the ship for 


the other trapped humans lying there. 


We slid down the sloping side of the Planetara. We were 
unweighted, irrationally agile with the slight gravity. I fell a dozen 
feet and landed with barely a jar. 


We were out on the Lunar surface. A great sloping ramp of crags 
stretched down before us. Gray-black rock tinged with Earth-light. 
The Earth hung amid the stars in the blackness overhead like a huge 


section of glowing yellow ball. 


This grim, desolate, silent landscape! Beyond the ramp, fifty feet 
below us, a tumbled naked plain stretched away into blurred 
distance. But I could see mountains off there. Behind us the 
towering, frowning rampart-wall of Archimedes loomed against the 


sky. 


I had turned to look back at the Planetara. She lay broken, wedged 
between spires of upstanding rock. A few of her lights still gleamed. 
The end of the Planetara! 


IMAGEDESCRIPTION 


The three grotesque figures of Anita, Venza and Snap had started off. 
Hunchback figures with the tanks mounted on their shoulders. I 
bounded and caught them. I touched Snap. We made audiphone 


contact. 


"Which way do you think?" I demanded. 


"T think this way, down the ramp. Away from Archimedes, toward 


the mountains. It shouldn't be too far." 


"You run with Venza. I'll hold Anita." 


He nodded. "But we must keep together, Gregg." 


We could soon run freely. Down the ramp, out over the tumbled 
plain. Bounding, grotesque leaping strides. The girls were more 
agile, more skilful. They were soon leading us. The Earth-shadows 
of their figures leaped beside them. The Planetara faded into the 
distance behind us. Archimedes stood back there. Ahead, the 


mountains came closer. 


An hour perhaps. I lost count of time. Occasionally we stopped to 
rest. Were we going toward the Grantline camp? Would they see our 


tiny waving headlights? 


Another interval. Then far ahead of us on the ragged plain, lights 
showed! Moving tiny spots of light! Headlights on helmeted figures! 


We ran, monstrously leaping. A group of figures were off there. 


Grantline's party? Snap gripped me. 


"Grantline! We're safe, Gregg! Safe!" 


He took his bulb-light from his helmet: we stood in a group while he 


waved it. A semaphore signal. 


"Grantline?" 


And the answer came. "Yes. You, Dean?" 


Their personal code. No doubt of this—it was Grantline, who had 


seen the Planetara fall and had come to help us. 


I stood then with my hand holding Anita. And I whispered, "It's 


Grantline! We're safe, Anita, my darling!" 


Death had been so close! Those horrible last minutes on the 


Planetara had shocked us, marked us. 


We stood trembling. And Grantline and his men came bounding up. 


A helmeted figure touched me. I saw through the helmet-pane the 


visage of a stern-faced, square-jawed, youngish man. 


"Grantline? Johnny Grantline?" 


"Yes," said his voice at my ear-grid. "I'm Grantline. You're Haljan? 


Gregg Haljan?" 


They crowded around us. Gripped us to hear our explanations. 


Brigands! It was amazing to Johnny Grantline. But the menace was 
over now, over as soon as Grantline had realized its existence. As 
though the wreck of the Planetara were foreordained by an all-wise 


Providence, the brigands' adventure had come to tragedy. 


We stood for a time discussing it. Then I drew apart, leaving Snap 
with Grantline. And Anita joined me. I held her arm so that we had 


audiphone contact. 


"Anita, mine." 


"Gregg, dear one." 


Murmured nothings which mean so much to lovers! 


As we stood in the fantastic gloom of the Lunar desolation, with the 
blessed Earth-light on us, I sent up a prayer of thankfulness. Not that 
a hundred millions of treasure were saved. Not that the attack upon 
Grantline had been averted. But only that Anita was given back to 
me. In moments of greatest emotion the human mind individualizes. 


To me, there was only Anita. 


Life is very strange! The gate to the shining garden of our love 


seemed swinging wide to let us in. Yet I recall that a vague fear still 


lay on me. A premonition? 


I felt a touch on my arm. A bloated helmet visor was thrust near my 


own. I saw Snap's face peering at me. 


"Grantline thinks we should return to the Planetara. Might find 


some of them alive." 


Grantline touched me. "It's only humanity." 


"Yes," I said. 


We went back. Some ten of us—a line of grotesque figures bounding 
with slow, easy strides over the jagged, rock-strewn plain. Our lights 


danced before us. 


The Planetara came at last into view. My ship. Again that pang 
swept me as I saw her. This, her last resting place. She lay here in 
her open tomb, shattered, broken, unbreathing. The lights on her 
were extinguished. The Erentz system had ceased to pulse—the heart 


of the dying ship, for a while beating faintly, but now at rest. 


We left the two girls with some of Grantline's men at the admission 


port. Snap, Grantline and I, with three others, went inside. There still 


seemed to be air, but not enough so that we dared remove our 


helmets. 


It was dark inside the wrecked ship. The corridors were black; the 
hull control-rooms were dimly illumined with Earth-light straggling 


through the windows. 


This littered tomb! Already cold and silent with death. We stumbled 


over a fallen figure. A member of the crew. 


Grantline straightened from examining him. 


"Dead." 


Earth-light fell on the horrible face. Puffed flesh, bloated red from 
the blood which had oozed from its pores in the thinning air. I 


looked away. 


We prowled further. Hahn lay dead in the pump-room. 


The body of Coniston should have been near here. We did not see it. 


We climbed up to the slanting littered deck. The dome had not 
exploded, but the air up here had almost all hissed away. 


Again Grantline touched me. "That the turret?" 


"Yes," 


No wonder he asked! The wreckage was all so formless. 


We climbed after Snap into the broken turret room. We passed the 
body of that steward who just at the end had appealed to me and I 
had left dying. The legs of the forward look-out still poked 
grotesquely up from the wreckage of the observatory tower where it 


lay smashed down against the roof of the chart-room. 


We shoved ourselves into the turret. What was this? No bodies here! 
The giant Miko was gone! The pool of his blood lay congealed into a 


frozen dark splotch on the metal grid. 


And Moa was gone! They had not been dead. Had dragged 
themselves out of here, fighting desperately for life. We would find 


them somewhere around here. 


But we did not. Nor Coniston. I recalled what Anita had said: other 
suits and helmets had been here in the nearby chart-room. The 
brigands had taken them, and food and water doubtless, and escaped 


from the ship, following us through the lower admission ports only a 


few minutes after we had gone out. 


We made careful search of the entire ship. Eight of the bodies which 
should have been here were missing: Miko, Moa, Coniston, and five 


of the steward-crew. 


We did not find them outside. They were hiding near here, no doubt, 
more willing to take their chances than to yield now to us. But how, 


in all this Lunar desolation, could we hope to locate them? 


"No use," said Grantline. "Let them go. If they want death—well, 


they deserve it." 


But we were saved. Then, as I stood there, realization leaped at me. 


Saved? Were we not indeed fatuous fools? 


In all these emotion-swept moments since we had encountered 
Grantline, memory of that brigand ship coming from Mars had never 


once occurred to Snap or me! 
I told Grantline now. His eyes through the visor stared at me blankly. 
"What!" 


I told him again. It would be here in eight days. Fully manned and 


armed. 


"But Haljan, we have almost no weapons! All my Comet's space was 
taken with mining equipment and the mechanisms for my camp. I 


can't signal Earth! I was depending on the Planetara!" 


It surged upon us. The brigand menace past? We were blindly 
congratulating ourselves on our safety! But it would be eight days or 
more before in distant Ferrok-Shahn the non-arrival of the Planetara 
would cause any real comment. No one was searching for us—no 


one was worried over us. 


No wonder the crafty Miko was willing to take his chances out here 
in the Lunar wilds! His ship, his reinforcements, his weapons were 


coming rapidly! 


And we were helpless. Almost unarmed. Marooned here on the 


Moon with our treasure! 


[PART3] 


What Has Gone Before: 


One day in 2075 the Interplanetary Space-Ship Planetara left the 
Earth for Mars. I, Gregg Haljan, was third officer. 


Gregg and Anita risk quick, sure death in a desperate bluff on the 
ruthless Martian brigands. 


It was destined to be a tragic voyage. For in our midst were 
unscrupulous brigands, masquerading as harmless passengers, intent 
on seizing the secret treasure of radium ore Johnny Grantline of the 
Grantline Expedition had dug from the Moon. The Planetara was to 
stop on the Moon and pick the treasure up on her return trip from 
Mars. 


Miko, a giant Martian, and his sister, Moa, were the ringleaders. 
With them were, as passengers, Sir Arthur Coniston and Ob Hahn, a 


Venus mystic. The whole crew was in their pay. 


Miko struck. The captain was killed, as were the officers. Only Snap 
Dean, the radio-helio operator, Venza, a girl of Venus, and I were 
left. And, of course, Anita Prince, who had captivated my heart upon 


my first glimpse of her. 


The brigands abandoned the other passengers on a small asteroid, 

and Miko signaled his space-ship far off on Mars to meet him on the 
Moon. I was forced to guide the Planetara to the Moon. We sighted 
the huts of the Grantline Expedition, and suddenly, just as we started 


to descend, the controls, snapped, and the Planetara tumbled like a 


spent rocket! Desperately I tried to check her, but only partially 
succeeded. We crashed horribly against the barren gray rock of the 
Moon. Anita, Venza, Snap and I lived through it, but we could not 
find the bodies of Miko and Moa in the wreckage. Evidently they 


were still alive, somewhere. 


We reached Johnny Grantline. The Planetara was a complete wreck. 


And, speeding to us from Mars, was Miko's brigand ship. 


We were powerless—without means of leaving the Moon—and 


completely at the mercy of Miko's fast approaching brigands! 


Chapter 23 The Prowling Watchman 


Try it again," Snap urged. "Good God, Johnny, we've got to raise 
some Earth station! Chance it! Use your power—run it up to the full. 


Chance it!" 


We were gathered in Grantline's instrument room. The duty-man, 
with blanched grim face, sat at his senders. The Grantline crew 


shoved close around us, tense and silent. 


Above everything we must make some Earth station aware of our 
plight. Conditions were against us. There were very few observers, 
in the high-powered Earth stations who knew that an exploring party 
was on the Moon. Perhaps none of them. The Government officials 
who had sanctioned the expedition—and Halsey and his confréres in 
the Detective Bureau—were not anticipating trouble now. The 
Planetara was supposed to be well on her course to Ferrok-Shahn. It 


was when she was due to return that Halsey would be alert. 


And it seemed, too, that nature was against us. The bulging half- 
Earth* hung poised near the zenith over our little crater. Its rotation 
through the hours was clearly visible. We timed our signals when the 
western hemisphere was facing us. But nature was against us. No 


clouds, no faintest hint of mist could fog the airless Lunar surface. 


*| Between the half and the full illumined disc, the complete Earth 


now was some ten days old. | 


But there were continuous clouds over the Americas. 


"Try it again," Snap urged. 


These bulging walls! Grantline used his power far beyond the limits 
of safety. He cut down his lights; the telescope intensifiers were 
permanently disconnected; the ventilators were momentarily stilled, 
so that the air here in the little room crowded with men rapidly grew 
fetid. All to save power pressure, that the vital Erentz system might 


survive. 


Even so it was strained to the danger point. The walls seemed to 
bulge outward with the pressure of the room, the aluminite braces 
straining and creaking. And our heat was radiating away; the deadly 


chill of space crept in. 


"Again!" ordered Grantline. 


The duty-man flung on the power in rhythmic pulses. In the silence 
the tubes hissed. The light sprang through the banks of rotating 


prisms, intensified up the scale until, with a vague, almost invisible 


beam, it left the last swaying mirror and leaped through our 


overhead dome into space. 


"Commander!" The duty-man's voice carried an appeal. These 
bulging walls! If they cracked, or even sprung a serious leak, the 


camp would be uninhabitable.... 


"Enough," said Grantline. "Switch it off. We'll let it go at that for 


" 


now. 


It seemed that every man in the room had been holding his breath in 
the darkness. The lights came on again: the Erentz motors 
accelerated to normal. The strain on the walls eased up, and the room 


began warming. 


Had the Earth caught our signal? We did not want to waste the power 
to find out. Our receivers were disconnected. If an answering signal 


came, we could not know it. One of the men said: 


"Let's assume they saw us." He laughed, but it was a high-pitched, 
tense laugh. "We don't dare even use the telescope. Our rescue ship 
will be right overhead, visible to the naked eye before we see it. 


Three days more—that's what I'll give it." 


But the three days passed, and no rescue ship came. The Earth was 
almost at the full. We tried signaling again. Perhaps it got through— 
we did not know. But our power was weaker now. The wall of one of 
the rooms sprang a leak, and the men were hours repairing it. I did 
not say so, but never once did I feel that our signals were seen on 
Earth. Those cursed clouds! The Earth almost everywhere seemed to 


have poor visibility. 


Four of our eight days of grace were all too soon passed. The 


brigand ship must be half-way here by now. 


They were busy days for us. If we could have captured Miko and his 
band, our danger would have been less imminent. With the treasure 
insulated so that its Gamma rays could not betray us, and our camp 
in darkness, the arriving brigand ship might never find us. But Miko 
knew our location: he would signal his oncoming ship when it was 


close and lead it to us. 


Three times during those days—and the days which followed them 
—Grantline sent out searching parties. But it was unavailing. Miko, 
Moa and Coniston, with their five underlings, could not be found. 
We searched all the territory from the camp to the Planetara, and off 
to the foot-crags of Archimedes, and a score of miles into the 


flatness of the Mare Imbrium. There was no sign of the brigands. Yet 


we knew they could be near here—it was so easy to hide amid the 
tumbled crags, the ravines, the gullies, the numberless craters and 
pit-holes: or underground in the vast honeycombed subterranean 


recesses. 


We had at first hoped that the brigands might have perished. But that 
was soon dispelled! I went—about the third day—with the party that 
was sent to the Planetara. We wanted to salvage such of its 
equipment, its unbroken power units, as might be available. And 
Snap and I had worked out an idea which we thought might be of 
service. We needed some of the Planetara's smaller gravity-plate 
sections. Those in Grantline's wrecked little Comet had stood so long 
that their radiations had gone dead. But the Planetara's were still 


efficacious. 


We secured the fragments of Newtonia.* But our hope that Miko 
might have perished was dashed. He too had returned to the 
Planetara! The evidence was clear before us. The vessel was 
stripped of all its power units save those which were dead and 
useless. The last of the food and water stores was taken. The 
weapons in the chart-room—the Benson curve-lights, bullet 


projectors, and heat-rays—had vanished. 


*| An allusion to the element Newtonia, named in memory of the 


great founder of celestial mechanics, Sir Isaac Newton. Artificially 
electronized, this metal element may be charged either positively or 
negatively, thus to attract or repell other masses of matter. The 


gravity plates of all space-ships were built of it. ] 


Other days passed. The Earth reached the full, and began waning. 
The twenty-eight day Lunar night was in its last half. No rescue ship 
came from Earth. We had ceased our efforts to signal, for we needed 
all our power to maintain ourselves. The camp would be in a state of 
siege. That was the best we could hope for. We had a few short-range 
weapons, such as Bensons, heat-rays and rifles. A few hundred feet 
of effective range was the most any of them could obtain. The heat- 
rays—in giant form one of the most deadly weapons on Earth—were 
only slowly efficacious on the airless Moon. Striking an intensely 
cold surface, their warming radiations, without atmosphere to aid 
them, were slow to act. Even in a blasting heat-beam a man in his 


Erentz helmet-suit could withstand the ray for several minutes. 


We were, however, well equipped with explosives. Grantline had 
brought a large supply for his mining operations, and much of it was 
still unused. We had, also, an ample stock of oxygen fuses, and a 


variety of oxygen light flares in small fragile glass-globes. 


It was to use these explosives against the brigands that Snap and I 


were working out our scheme with the gravity-plates. The brigand 
ship would come with giant projectors and with some thirty men. If 
we could hold out against them for a time, the fact that the Planetara 


was missing would bring us help from Earth. 


"A month," said Grantline. "A month at the most. If we can hold 


them off that long—even in a week or two help may come." 


Another day. A tenseness fell on us all, despite the absorption of our 
feverish activities. To conserve the power, the camp was almost 
dark, we lived in dim, chill rooms, with just a few weak spots of 
light outside to mark the watchmen on their rounds. We did not use 
the telescope,* but there was scarcely an hour when one or the other 
of the men was not sitting on a cross-piece up in the dome of the 
little instrument room, casting tense searching gaze into the black, 
starry firmament. A ship might appear at any time now—a rescue 


ship from Earth, or the brigands from Mars. 


*| An old-fashioned telescope, of limited field and needing no 
electronic power, would have been immensely serviceable to 


Grantline, but his was of the more modern type. | 


Anita and Venza during these days could aid us very little save by 


their cheering words. They moved about the rooms, trying to inspire 


us; so that all the men, when they might have been humanly sullen 
and cursing their fate, were turned to grim activity, or grim laughter, 
making a joke of this coming siege. The morale of the camp now 
was perfect. An improvement indeed over the inactivity of the 


former peaceful weeks! 


Grantline mentioned it to me. "We'll put up a good fight, Haljan. 
These fellows from Mars will know they've had a task before they 


ever sail off with this treasure." 


I had many moments alone with Anita. I need not mention them. It 
seemed that our love was crossed by the stars, with an adverse fate 
dooming it. And Snap and Venza must have felt the same. Among 
the men we were always quietly, grimly active. But alone.... I came 
upon Snap once with his arms around the little Venus girl. I heard 


him say: 


"Accursed luck! That you and I should find each other too late, 
Venza. We could have a mighty lot of fun in Great-New York 
together." 


"Snap, we will!" 


As I turned away, I murmured: "And, pray God, so will Anita and I." 


The girls slept together in a small room of the main building. Often 
during the time of sleep, when the camp was stilled except for the 
night watch, Snap and I would sit in the corridor near the girls' door- 
grid, talking of that time when we would all be back on our blessed 
Earth. 


Our eight days of grace were passed. The brigand ship was due— 


now, to-morrow, or the next day. 


I recall, that night, my sleep was fitfully uneasy. Snap and I had a 
cubby together. We talked, and made futile plans. I went to sleep, but 
awakened after a few hours. Impending disaster lay heavily on me. 


But there was nothing abnormal nor unusual in that! 


Snap was asleep. I was restless, but I did not have the heart to 
awaken him. He needed what little repose he could get. I dressed, 
left our cubby and wandered out into the corridor of the main 


building. 


It was cold in the corridor, and gloomy with the weak blue light. An 


interior watchman passed me. 


"All as usual, Haljan." 


"Nothing in sight?" 


"No. They're looking." 


I went through the connecting corridor to the adjacent building. In 
the instrument-room several of the men were gathered, scanning the 


vault overhead. 


"Nothing, Haljan." 


I stayed with them awhile, then wandered away. The outside man 

met me near the admission lock-chambers of the main building. The 
duty-man here sat at his controls, raising the air-pressure in the locks 
through which the outside watchman was coming. The relief sat here 


in his bloated suit, with his helmet on his knees. It was Wilks. 


"Nothing yet, Haljan. I'm going up to the peak of the crater to see if 
anything is in sight. I wish that damnable brigand ship would come 


and get it over with." 


Instinctively we all spoke in half whispers, the tenseness bearing in 


on uS. 


The outside man came out of his helmet. He was white and grim, but 


he grinned at Wilks. 


"All is usual." He tried the familiar jest at Wilks, but his voice was 


flat: "Don't let the Earthlight get you!" 


Wilks went out through the portes—a process of no more than a 


minute. I wandered away again through the corridors. 


I suppose it was half an hour later that I chanced to be gazing 
through a corridor window. The lights along the rocky cliff-edge 
were tiny blue spots. The head of the stairway leading down to the 
abyss of the crater floor was visible. The bloated figure of Wilks was 
just coming up. I watched him for a moment making his rounds. He 
did not stop to inspect the lights. That was routine; I thought it queer 
that he passed them. 


Another minute passed. The figure of Wilks went with slow bounds 
over toward the back of the ledge where the glassite shelter housed 
the treasure. It was all dark off there. Wilks went into the gloom, but 
before I lost sight of him he came back. As though he had changed 
his mind he headed for the foot of the staircase which led up the 
cliff-face to where, at the peak of the little crater, five hundred feet 
above us, the narrow observatory platform was perched. He climbed 


with easy bounds, the light on his helmet bobbing in the gloom. 


I stood watching. I could not tell why there seemed to be something 


queer about Wilks' actions. But I was struck with it, nevertheless. I 


watched him disappear over the peak of the summit. 


Another minute went by. Wilks did not reappear. I thought I could 
make out his light on the platform up there. Then abruptly a tiny 
white beam was waving from the observatory platform! It flashed 
once or twice, then was extinguished. And now I saw Wilks plainly, 


standing in the Earthlight, gazing down. 


Queer actions! Had the Earthlight touched him? Or was that a local 
signal-call which he had sent out? Why should Wilks be signalling? 
What was he doing with a hand-helio? Our watchmen, I knew, had 


no reason to Carry one. 


And to whom could Wilks be signalling across this Lunar 


desolation? The answer stabbed at me: to Miko's band! 


I waited another moment. No further light. Wilks was still up there! 


I went back to the lock entrance. Spare suits and helmets were here 


beside the keeper. He gazed at me inquiringly. 


"I'm going out, Franck, just for a minute." It struck me that perhaps I 


was a meddlesome fool. Wilks, of all Grantline's men, was, I knew, 


most in his commander's trust. The signal could have been some part 


of this night's ordinary routine, for all I knew. 


I was hastily donning an Erentz suit. I added, "Let me out. I just got 
the idea Wilks is acting queerly." I laughed. "Maybe the Earthlight 


has touched him." 


With my helmet on I went through the locks. Once outside, with the 
outer panel closed behind me, I dropped the weights from my belt 


and shoes and extinguished my helmet-light. 


Wilks was still up there. Apparently he had not moved. I bounded off 
across the ledge to the foot of the ascending stairs. Did Wilks see me 
coming? I could not tell. As I approached the stairs the platform was 


cut off from my line of vision. 


I mounted with bounding leaps. In my flexible gloved hand I carried 
my only weapon, a small bullet projector with oxygen firing caps for 
use in this outside near-vacuum. The leaden bullet with its slight 


mass would nevertheless pierce a man at the distance of twenty feet. 


I held the weapon behind me. I would talk to Wilks first. 


I went slowly up the last hundred feet. Was Wilks still up there? The 


summit was bathed in Earthlight. The little metal observatory 


platform came into view above my head. 


Wilks was not there. Then I saw him standing on the rocks nearby, 


motionless. But in a moment he saw me coming. 


I waved my left arm with a gesture of greeting. It seemed to me that 
he started, made as though to leap away, then changed his mind and 


waited for me. 


I sailed from the head of the staircase with a twenty-foot leap and 


landed lightly beside him. I gripped his arm for audiphone contact. 


"Wilks!" 


Through the visors his face was visible. I saw him, and he saw me. 
And I heard his voice. 


"You, Haljan! How nice!" 


It was not Wilks, but the brigand Coniston! 


Chapter 24 Imprisoned! 


The duty-man at the exit locks of the main building stood at his 
window and watched me curiously. He saw me go up the spider- 
stairs. He could see the figure he thought was Wilks, standing at the 


top. He saw me join Wilks, saw us locked together in combat. 


For an instant the duty-man stood amazed. There were two fantastic, 
misshapen figures swaying in the Earthlight five hundred feet above 
the camp, fighting desperately at the very brink. They were small, 
dwarfed by distance, alternately dim and bright as they swayed in 
and out of the shadows. Soon the duty-man could not tell one from 
the other. Haljan and Wilks—fighting to the death! 


The duty-man recovered himself and sprang into action. An interior 
siren-call was on the instrument panel near him. He rang it, alarming 


the camp. 


The men came rushing to him, Grantline among them. 


"What's this? Good God, Franck!" 


They saw the silent, deadly combat up there on the cliff. The two 
figures had fallen together from the observatory platform, dropped 


twenty feet to a lower landing on the stairs. They lay as though 


stunned for a moment, then fought on. 


Grantline stood stricken with amazement. "That's Wilks!" 


"And Haljan," the duty-man gasped. "Went out—something wrong 
with Wilks—acting strangely—" 


The interior of the camp was in a turmoil. The men awakened from 


sleep, ran out into the corridors, shouted questions. 


"An attack?" 


"Is it an attack?" 


"The brigands?" 


But it was Wilks and Haljan in a fight out there on the cliff. The men 


crowded at the bulls'-eye windows. 


And over all the confusion the alarm siren, with no one thinking to 


shut it off, was screaming with its electrical voice. 


Grantline, stricken for that moment of inactivity, stood gazing. One 


of the figures broke away from the other, bounded up to the summit 


from the stair-platform to which they had fallen. The other followed. 
They locked together, swaying at the brink. For an instant it seemed 
to Grantline that they would go over; then they surged back, 


momentarily out of sight. 


Grantline found his wits. "Stop them! I'll go out to stop them! What 


fools!" 


He was hastily donning one of the Erentz suits which stood at the 


lock entrance. "Shut off that siren, Franck!" 


Within a minute Grantline was ready. The duty-man called from the 


window: 


"Still at it! By the infernal, such fools! They'll kill themselves!" 


The figures had swayed back into view, then out of sight again. 


"Franck, let me out." 


Grantline was ready. He stood, helmet in hand. 


"T'll go with you, Commander." 


But the volunteer was not equipped. Grantline would not wait. 


"I'm going at once. Hurry, Franck." 


The duty-man turned to his panel. The volunteer shoved a weapon at 


Grantline. "Here, take this." 


Grantline jammed on his helmet. 


He moved the few steps into the small air-chamber which was the 
first of the three pressure locks. Its interior door-panel swung open 


for him. But the door did not close after him! 


Cursing the duty-man's slowness, he waited a few seconds. Then he 


turned to the corridor. The duty-man came running. 


Grantline took off his helmet. "What in hell—" 


"Broken! Dead!" 


"What!" 


"Smashed from outside," gasped the duty-man. "Look there—my 


tubes—" 


The control-tubes of the portes had flashed into a close-circuit and 


burned out. The admission portes would not open! 


"And the pressure controls smashed! Broken from outside—!" 


There was no way now of getting out through these pressure-locks. 
The doors, the entire pressure-lock system, was dead. Had it been 


tampered with from outside? 


As though to answer Grantline's amazed question there came a 


chorus of shouts from the men at the corridor windows. 


"Commander! By God—look!" 


A figure was outside, close to the building! Clothed in suit and 
helmet, it stood, bloated and gigantic. It had evidently been lurking 


at the porte-entrance, had ripped out the wires there. 


It moved past the windows, saw the staring faces of the men, and 
made off with giant bounds. Grantline reached the window in time to 


see it vanish around the building corner. 


It was a giant figure, larger than a normal Earthman. A Martian? 


Up on the summit of the crater the two small figures were still 


fighting. All this turmoil had taken no more than a minute or two. 


A lurking Martian outside? The brigand, Miko? More than ever, 


Grantline was determined to get out. He shouted to his men to don 
some of the other suits, and called for some of the hand bullet 


projectors. 


But he could not get out through these main admission portes. He 
could have forced the panels open perhaps; but with the pressure- 
changing mechanisms broken, it would merely let the air out of the 
corridor. A rush of air, probably uncontrollable. How serious the 
damage was no one could tell as yet. It would perhaps take hours to 


repair it. 


Grantline was shouting. "Get those weapons! That's a Martian 
outside! The brigand leader, probably! Get into your suits, anyone 


who wants to go with me! We'll go by the manual emergency exit!" 


But the prowling Martian had found it! Within a minute Grantline 
was there. It was a smaller, two-lock gateway of manual control, so 
that the person going out could operate it himself. It was in a 
corridor at the other end of the main building. But Grantline was too 


late! The lever would not open the panels! 


Had someone gone out this way and broken the mechanisms after 
him? A traitor in the camp? Or had someone come in from outside? 
Or had the skulking Martian outside broken this lock as he had 


broken the other? 


The questions surged on Grantline. His men crowded around him. 


The news spread. The camp was a prison. No one could get out. 


And outside, the skulking Martian had disappeared. But Wilks and 
Haljan were still fighting. Grantline could see the two figures up on 
the observatory platform. They bounded apart, then together again. 


Crazily swaying—bouncing—striking the rail. 


They went together in a great leap off the platform onto the rocks, 
and rolled in a bright patch of Earthlight. First one on top, then the 
other, they rolled, unheeding, to the brink. Here, beyond the midway 
ledge which held the camp, it was a sheer drop of a thousand feet, on 


down to the crater-floor. 


The figures were rolling: then one shook himself loose, rose up, 


seized the other and, with a desperate lunge, shoved him— 


The victorious figure drew back to safety. The other fell, hurtling 
down into the shadows past the camp-level—down out of sight in 
the darkness of the crater-floor. 


Snap, who was in the group near Grantline at the windows, gasped. 


"God! Was that Gregg Haljan who fell?" 


No one could say. No one answered. Outside, on the camp-ledge, 
another helmeted figure now became visible. It was not far from the 
main building when Grantline first noticed it. It was running fast, 


bounding toward the spider-staircase. It began mounting. 


And now still another figure became visible—the giant Martian 
again. He appeared from around the corner of the main Grantline 
building. He evidently saw the winner of the combat on the cliff, 
who now was standing in the Earthlight, gazing down. And he saw, 
too, no doubt, the second figure mounting the stairs. He stood quite 
near the window through which Grantline and his men were gazing, 
with his back to the building, looking up to the summit. Then he ran 


with tremendous leaps toward the ascending staircase. 


Was it Haljan standing up there on the summit? Who was it climbing 
the staircase? And was the third figure Miko? 


Grantline's mind framed the questions. But his attention was torn 
from them, and torn even from the swift silent drama outside. The 


corridor was ringing with shouts. 


"We're imprisoned! Can't get out! Was Haljan killed? The brigands 


are outside!" 


And then an interior audiphone blared a call for Grantline. Someone 


in the instrument room of the adjoining building was talking: 


"Commander, I tried the telescope to see who got killed—" 


But he did not say who got killed, for he had greater news. 


"Commander! The brigand ship!" 


Miko's reinforcements from Mars had come. 


Chapter 25 The Combat on the Crater-top 


Not Wilks, but Coniston! His drawling, British voice: 


"You, Gregg Haljan! How nice!" 


His voice broke off as he jerked his arm from me. My hand with the 
bullet-protector came up, but with a sweeping blow he struck my 


wrist. The weapon dropped to the rocks. 


I fought instinctively, those first moments; my mind was whirling 
with the shock of surprise. This was not Wilks, but the brigand 


Coniston. 


His blow wrenched him around. Awkward, fighting in the air-puffed 
suits, with only a body-weight of some thirty pounds! Coniston 
stumbled over the rocks. I had still scarce recovered my wits, but I 
avoided his outflung arms, and, stooping, tried to recover my 
revolver. It lay nearby. But Coniston followed my scrambling steps 
and fell upon me. My foot struck the weapon; it slid away and fell 


down a crag into a six-foot pit. 


We locked together, and when I rose erect he had me around the 


middle. His voice jangled with broken syllables in my receiver. 


"Do for you now, Haljan—" 


It was an eery combat. We swayed, shoving, kicking, wrestling. His 
hold around my middle shut off the Erentz circulation; the warning 
buzz rang in my ears to mingle with the rasp of his curses. I flung 
him off, and my tiny Erentz motors recovered. He staggered away, 


but in a great leap came at me again. 


I was taller, heavier and far stronger than Coniston. But I found him 
crafty, and where I was awkward in handling my lightness, he 


seemed more skilfully agile. 


I became aware that we were on the twenty-foot square grid of the 
observatory platform. It had a low metal railing. We surged against 
it. | caught a dizzying glimpse of the abyss. Then it receded as we 
bounced the other way. And then we fell to the grid. His helmet 
bashed against mine, striking as though butting with the side of his 
head to puncture my visor-panel. His gloved fingers were trying to 


rip at the fabric around my throat. 


As we regained our feet, I flung him off, and bounded, like a diver, 
head-first into him. He went backward, but skilfully kept his feet, 


gripped me again and shoved me. 


I was tottering at the head of the staircase—falling. But I clutched at 


him. 


We fell some twenty or thirty feet to the next lower spider landing. 

The impact must have dazed us both. I recall my vague idea that we 
had fallen down the cliff—my Erentz motors smashed—my air shut 
off. Then the air came again. The roaring in my ears was stilled; my 


head cleared, and I found that we were on the landing—fighting. 


He presently broke away from me, bounded to the summit, with me 
after him. In the close confines of the suit I was bathed in sweat, and 
gasping. I had had no thought to increase the oxygen content of my 
air. But I sorely needed more oxygen for my laboring, pounding 
heart and my panting breath. I fumbled for the oxygen control-lever. 


I could not find it; or it would not operate. 


I realized I was fighting sluggishly, almost aimlessly. But so was 


Coniston! 


It seemed dreamlike. A phantasmagoria of blows and staggering 
steps. A nightmare with only the horrible vision of this goggled 


helmet always before my eyes. 


It seemed that we were rolling on the ground, back on the summit. 


The unshadowed Earthlight was clear and bright. The abyss was 
beside me. Coniston, rolling, was now on top, now under me, trying 
to shove me over the brink. It was all like a dream—as though I were 


asleep, dreaming that I did not have enough air. 


I strove to keep my senses. He was struggling to roll me over the 
brink. Ah, that would not do! But I was so tired. One cannot fight 


without oxygen! 


I suddenly knew that I had shaken him off and gained my feet. He 


rose up, swaying. He was as tired, confused, half-asphyxiated as I. 


The brink of the abyss was behind us. I lunged, desperately shoving, 


avoiding his clutch. 


He went over, and fell soundlessly, his body whirling end over end 


down into the shadows, far down. 


I drew back. My senses faded as I sank panting to the rocks. But 
with inactivity, my thumping heart quieted. My respirations slowed. 


The Erentz circulation gained on my poisoned air. It purified. 


That blessed oxygen! My head cleared again. Strength came to me. I 
felt better. 


Coniston had fallen to his death. I was victor. I went to the brink, 
cautiously, for I was still dizzy. I could see, far down there on the 
crater-floor, a little patch of Earthlight in which a mashed human 


figure was lying. 


I staggered back again. A moment or two must have passed while I 
stood there on the summit, with my senses clearing and my strength 


renewed as the blood-stream cleared in my veins. 


I was victor. Coniston was dead. I saw now, down on the lower 
staircase below the camp-ledge, another goggled figure lying 
huddled. That was Wilks, no doubt. Coniston had doubtless caught 
him there, surprised him, killed him. 


My attention, as I stood gazing, went down to the camp-buildings. 
Another figure was outside! It bounded along the ledge, reached the 
foot of the ascending staircase at the top of which I was standing. 


With agile leaps, 1t came mounting at me! 


Another brigand! Miko? No, it was not large enough to be Miko, not 
nearly large enough. I was still confused. I thought of Hahn. But that 
was absurd. Hahn was in the wreck of the Planetara. One of the 


stewards then.... 


The figure came up the staircase recklessly, to assail me. I took a 


step backward, bracing myself to receive this new antagonist. 


And then I saw Miko! Unquestionably he: for there was no 
mistaking his giant figure. He was down on the camp-ledge, running 
toward the foot of the staircase, coming up to help this other man in 


advance of him. 


I thought of my revolver. I turned to try and find it. I was aware that 
the first of my assailants was at the stairhead. I could not locate at 
once where the revolver had fallen. I would be caught, leaped upon 
from behind. Should I run? 


I swung back to see what the oncoming brigand was doing. He had 
reached the summit. His arms went up, legs bent under him. With a 
sailing leap he launched for me. I could have bounded way, but with 


a last look to locate the revolver, I braced myself for the shock. 


The figure hit me. It was small and light in my clutching arms. I 
recall I saw that Miko was half-way up the staircase. I gripped my 


assailant. The audiphone contact brought a voice. 


"Gregg! Is it you?" 


It was Anita clutching at me! 


Chapter 26 At Bay 


“Gregg, you're safe!" 


She had heard the camp corridors resounding with the shouts that 
Wilks and Haljan were fighting. She had come upon a suit and 
helmet by the manual emergency lock, had run out through the lock, 
confused, with her only idea to stop Wilks and me from fighting. 
Then she had seen one of us killed. Impulsive, barely knowing what 


she was doing, she mounted the stairs, frantic to find if I were alive. 


"Anita!" 


Miko was coming! She had not seen him: for she had no thought of 
brigands—only the belief that either Wilks or I had been killed. 


But now, as for an instant we stood together on the rocks near the 
observation platform, I could see the towering figure of Miko 


nearing the top of the stairs. 


"Anita, that's Miko! We must run." 


Then I saw my bullet projector. It lay in a bowl-like depression quite 


near us. I jumped for it. And as I tore loose from Anita, she leaped 


down after me. It was a broken bowl in the rocks, some six feet 
deep. It was open on the side facing the staircase—a narrow, 
ravinelike gully, full of gray, broken, tumbled rock-masses. The little 
gully was littered with crags and boulders. But I could see out 
through it. 


Miko had come to the head of the staircase. He stopped there, his 
great figure etched sharply by the Earthlight. I think he must have 
known that Coniston was the one who had fallen over the cliff, as 
my helmet and Coniston's were different enough for him to 
recognize which was which. He did not know who I was, but he did 


know me for an enemy. 


He stood now at the summit, peering to see where we had gone. He 


was no more than fifty feet from us. 


"Anita, lie down." 


I pulled her down on the rocks. I took aim with the bullet projector. 
But I had forgotten our helmet-lights. Miko must have seen them just 
as I pulled the trigger. The flying bullet missed him as he jumped 
sidewise. He dropped, but I could see him moving in the shadows to 


where a jutting rock gave him shelter. I fired again. 


"Gregg." 


I had stood up to take aim. I saw the bullet chip a bit of rock. Anita 
pulled me sharply down beside her. 


"Gregg, he's armed!" 


It was his turn to fire. It came—the familiar vague flash of the 
paralyzing ray. It spat its tint of color on the rocks near us, but could 


not reach us. 


Miko rose a moment later and bounded to another rock. I scrambled 
up, and shot at him, but missed. Then he crouched and returned my 


fire from his new angle; but Anita and I had shifted. 


Time passed—only a few moments. I could not see Miko 
momentarily. Perhaps he was crouching; perhaps he had moved 
away again. He was, or had been, on slightly higher ground than the 
bottom of our bowl. It was dim down here where we were lying, but 
I feared that every moment Miko might appear and strike at us. His 
ray at any short range would penetrate our visor-panes, even though 


our suits might temporarily resist it. 


"Anita—it's too dangerous here." 


Had I been alone, I might perhaps have leaped up to lure Miko. But 


with Anita I did not dare chance it. 


"We've got to get back to the camp," I told her. The audiphone 


brought her comment: 


"Perhaps he has gone." 


But he had not. We saw him again, out in a distant patch of 
Earthlight. He was further from us than before, but on still higher 
ground. We had extinguished our small helmet-lights. But he knew 
we were here, and possibly he could see us. His projector flashed 
again. But we had again shifted, and were untouched. He was a 
hundred feet or more away now. His weapon was of longer range 
than mine. I did not answer his fire, for I could not hope to hit him at 
such a distance, and the flash of my weapon would help him with his 


aim. 


I murmured to Anita, "We must get out of here." 


Yet how did I dare take Anita from these concealing shadows? Miko 
could reach us so easily as we bounded away, in plain view in the 
Earthlight of the open summit! We were caught, at bay in this little 


bowl. 


The camp from here was not visible. But out through the broken 
gully, beyond the staircase top, a white beam of light suddenly came 


up from below. 


"Haljan." 


It spelled the signal. 


"Haljan." 


It was coming from the Grantline instrument room, I knew. 


I could answer it with my helmet-light, but I did not dare. I hesitated. 


"Try it," urged Anita. 


We crouched where we thought we might be safe from Miko's fire. 
My little light-beam shot up from the bowl. It was undoubtedly 


visible to the camp. 


"Yes? Tam Haljan." 


And I added: 


"Help! Send us help." 


I did not mention Anita. Miko could doubtless read these signals. 
And in the camp they must have missed Anita by now. They 


answered: 


"Cannot—" 


I lost the rest of it. There came a flash from Miko's weapon. But it 


gave us confidence. He could not reach us at the moment. 


The Grantline beam repeated: 


"Cannot come out. Portes broken. You cannot get in. Stay where you 


are—an hour or two. We may be able to repair portes." 


The portes were broken! Stay here an hour or two! But I could not 
hold this position against Miko that long! Sooner or later he would 
find a place from where he could sweep this bowl beyond possibility 
of our hiding. I saw him running now, well beyond my range, to 


ferret out another point of vantage. 


I extinguished my light. What use was it to tell Grantline anything 


further? Besides, my light was dangerous. 


But the Grantline beam spelled another message: 


"The brigand ship is coming! It will be here before we can get out to 


you! No lights! We will try and hide our location." 


And the signal-beam brought a last appeal to me: 


"Miko and his men will divulge where we are. Unless you can stop 


them—" 


The beam vanished. The lights of the Grantline camp made a faint 
glow that showed above the crater-edge. The glow died, as the camp 


now was plunged into darkness. 


Chapter 27 Anita's Plan 


We crouched in the shadows, the Earthlight filtering down to us. The 
skulking figure of Miko had vanished; but he was out there 
somewhere on the crags I was sure, lurking, maneuvering to where 
he could strike us with his ray. Anita's metal-gloved hand was on my 
arm; in my ear diaphragm her voice sounded eager and 


unmistakable: 


"What was the signal, Gregg?" 


She could not read the semaphore lights. I told her. 


"Oh Gregg, the Martian ship coming!" 


Her mind clung to that as the most important thing. But not so 
myself. To me there was only the realization that Anita was caught 
out here, almost at the mercy of Miko's ray. Grantline's men could 


not get out to help us, nor could I get Anita into the camp. 


She added, "Where do you suppose the ship 1s? In telescopic view?" 


"Yes—twenty or thirty thousand miles up, probably." 


The stars and the Earth were visible over us. Somewhere up there 
disclosed by Grantline's instrument but not yet discernible to the 


naked eye, Miko's reinforcements were hovering. 


I stood up cautiously to try and locate Miko. Immediately I saw him. 
He jumped as though fearing my coming bullet, and I dropped back, 


barely avoiding his flash, which swept across the top of our bowl. 
"Gregge—Gregg, don't take such a chance!" 


We lay for a moment in silence. It was horribly nerve-straining. 
Miko could be creeping up on us. Would he dare chance my sudden 


fire? Creeping—or would he make a swift, unexpected rush? 


The feeling that he was upon us abruptly swept me. I jumped to my 
feet, against Anita's effort to hold me. But again Miko had vanished. 


Where was he now? 
Isank back. "That ship will be here in a few hours." 


I told her what Grantline's signal had suggested: the ship was 
hovering overhead. It must be fairly close; for Grantline's telescope 
had revealed its identity as a bandit flyer, unmarked by any of the 


standard code-identification lights. It was doubtless too far away as 


yet to have located the whereabouts of Grantline's camp. The 
Martian brigands knew that we were in the vicinity of Archimedes, 
but no more than that. Searching this glowing Moon surface, our 
little lights, the tiny local semaphore beams we had momentarily 


been using, could easily pass unnoticed. 


But as the brigand ship approached now—dropping close to 
Archimedes as it probably would—our danger was that Miko and his 
men would then signal it, join it, and reveal the camp's location, and 


the brigand attack would be upon us. 


I told this now to Anita. "The signal said, 'Un/ess you can stop 


them." 


It was an appeal to me. But how could I respond to it? What could I 


do, alone out here with Anita, to cope with this enemy? 


Anita made no comment. 


I added, "That ship will land near Archimedes I imagine, within an 
hour or two! If Grantline can repair his portes, and I can get you 


inside—" 


Again she made no comment. Then suddenly she gripped me. 


"Gregg, look there!" 


Out through the gully break in our bowl the figure of Miko showed! 
He was running. But not at us. Circling the summit, leaping to keep 
himself behind the upstanding crags. He passed the head of the 

staircase; he did not descend it, but headed off along the summit of 


the curving crater-rim. 


I stood up to watch him. He was making off. Abandoning us! 


"He's going!" 


I let her stand up beside me; cautiously, at first, for it occurred to me 
that this might be a ruse to cover some other of Miko's men who 


might be lurking up here. 


But the summit seemed clear. The figure of Miko was a thousand 
feet away now. We could see the tiny blob of it bobbing over the 
rocks. Then it plunged down—not into the crater-valley, but out 


toward the open Moon surface. 


Miko had abandoned his attack on us. The reason seemed plain. He 
had come here from his encampment with Coniston, had sent 


Coniston ahead to lure and kill Wilks. When this was done, Coniston 


had flashed his brief signal to Miko, who was hiding nearby. 


It was not like the brigand leader to remain in the background. Miko 
was no coward. But Coniston could impersonate Wilks, whereas 
Miko's giant stature at once would reveal his identity. Miko had been 
engaged in smashing the portes. He had looked up and seen me kill 
Coniston. He had come up to assail me. And then he had read 
Grantline's signal to me. It was his first knowledge that his ship was 
at hand. With the camp exits inoperative, Grantline and his men were 
imprisoned. Miko made an effort to kill me. He did not know my 
companion was Anita. The effort was taking too long: with the 
Grantline camp imprisoned and his ship at hand, it was Miko's best 
move to return to his own camp, rejoin his men, and await their 


opportunity to signal the ship. 


At least, so I reasoned it. Anita and I stood alone. What could we do? 


We went to the brink of the cliff. The unlighted Grantline buildings 
showed vaguely in the Earthlight. 


I said, "We'll go down, I'll leave you there. You can wait at the porte. 


They'll repair it soon, perhaps, and let you in." 


"And what will you do?" she demanded. 


I was hurrying her down the stairs. But suddenly she stopped. "What 
are you going to do, Gregg?" 


I had not intended to tell her. "Hurry, Anita!" 


"Why?" She stood stock still. Through the visors I could see her 


white face gazing at me rebelliously. 


"Why should I hurry, Gregg?" 


"Because I want to leave you at the porte. I'm going after Miko—try 


and locate where he and his men are camping." 


I had indeed no specific plan as yet. But it seemed useless for me to 


sit at the porte waiting to be let in. 


"But he's gone, Gregg." 


She was right on that. Miko was already a mile or more away, down 
on the outer surface, making off. He would soon be out of sight. It 


would be impossible to follow him. 


"Gregg, let me go with you." 


She jerked away from me and bounded back up the staircase. I 


caught her on the summit. 


"Anita!" 


"I'm going with you." 


"You're going to stay here." 


"I'm not!" 


This exasperating controversy! And time was so precious! 


"Anita, please." 


"T'll be safer with you than waiting here, Gregg." 


It almost decided me. Perhaps she would. It was only my intention to 
follow Miko at a distance. And with much more of this delay here, 


he would be lost to me. 


And she added, "Besides, I won't stay, and you can't make me." 


We ran along the crater-top. At its distant edge the lower plain spread 
before us. Far down, and far away on the distant broken surface, the 


leaping figure of Miko showed. 


We plunged down the broken outer slope, reached the level. Soon, as 


we ran, the little Grantline crater faded behind us. 


Anita ran more skillfully than I. Ten minutes or so passed. We had 
seen Miko, and the direction he was taking, but down here on the 
plain we could no longer see him. It struck me that this was 
purposeless—and dangerous. Suppose Miko were to see us 
following? Suppose he stopped and lay in ambush to fire at us as we 


came leaping heedlessly by? 


"Anita, wait,” I said, checking her. 


I drew her down amid a group of tumbled boulders. And then 


abruptly she clung to me. 


"Gregg, I know what we can do! Gregg, don't tell me you won't let 


me try it!" 


I listened to her plan. Incredible! Incredibly dangerous! Yet, as I 
pondered it, the very daring of the thing seemed the measure of its 
possible success. The brigands would never imagine we could be so 


rash! 


"But Anita—" 


"Gregg, you're stupid!" It was her turn to be exasperated. In truth, I 
was indeed in no mood for daring, for my mind was obsessed with 
Anita's safety. I had been planning that we might see the glow of 
Miko's encampment, and then return to Grantline and hope that he 


would have the portes repaired. 


"But Gregg—the safety of the treasure—of all the Grantline men...." 


"To the infernal with that! It's you—your safety." 


"My safety, then! If you put me in the camp and the brigands attack 
it and I am killed—what then? But this plan of mine, if we can do it, 


Gregg ... safety, in the end, for all of us." 


And it seemed possible. We crouched, discussing it. So daring a 


thing! 


The brigand ship would come down near Archimedes. That was fifty 
miles from Grantline. The brigands from Mars would not have seen 
the dark Grantline buildings hidden in the little crater-pit. They 


would wait for Miko and his men to make their whereabouts known. 


Miko's encampment was ahead of us now, undoubtedly. We had been 


following him toward the Mare Imbrium; we were at its borders 


now. Archimedes from here was also about fifty miles. 


And Anita proposed that we go to Archimedes, climb in slope and 
await the coming of the brigand ship. Miko would be off in the Mare 
Imbrium. Or at least, we hoped so. He would signal his ship. But 
Anita and I, closer to it, would also signal it—and, posing as 


brigands, could join it! 


"Remember, Gregg, I am Anita Prince, George's sister." Her voice 
trembled as, she mentioned her dead brother. "They know that 
George was in Miko's pay, and I am his sister.... It will help convince 


them." 


This daring scheme! If we could join the ship, we might be able to 
persuade its leader that Miko's distant signals were merely a ruse of 
Grantline to lure the brigands in that direction. A long-range 
projector from the ship would kill Miko and his men as they came 
forward to join it! And then we could falsely direct the brigands, lead 


them away from Grantline and the treasure. 


"Gregg, we must try it." 


Heaven help me, I yielded to her persuasion! 


We turned at right angles and ran toward where the distant frowning 


walls of Archimedes loomed against the starlit sky. 


Chapter 28 The Ascent of Archimedes 


The broken shaggy ramparts of the giant crater rose above us. We 
toiled upward, out of the foothills, clinging now to the crags and 
pitted terraces of the main ascent. An hour had passed since we 
turned from the borders of the Mare Imbrium. Or was it two hours? I 


could not tell. I only know that we ran with desperate frantic haste. 


Anita would not admit that she was tired. She was more skilful than 
I in this leaping over the broken rock masses. Yet I felt that her slight 
strength must give out. It seemed miles up the undulating slopes of 
the foothills with the black and white ramparts of the massive crater 


close before us. 


And then the main ascent. There were places where, like smooth 
black frozen ice, the walls rose sheer. We avoided them, toiling 
aside, plunging into gullies, crossing pits where sometimes we 
perforce went downwards, and then up again; or sometimes we 
stood, hot and breathless, upon ledges, recovering our strength, 


selecting the best route upward. 


This tumbled mass of rock! Honeycombed everywhere with caves 
and passages leading into darkness impenetrable. There were pits 


into which we might so easily have fallen; ravines to span, 


sometimes with a leap, sometimes by a long and arduous detour. 


Endless climb! We came to a ledge, with the plains of the Mare 
Imbrium stretching out beneath us. We might have been upon this 
main ascent for an hour; the plains were far down, the broken 
surface down there smoothed now by the perspective of our height. 
And yet still above us the brooding circular wall went up into the 
sky. Ten thousand feet still above us—I think it was at least that, or 


more. 


"You're tired, Anita. We'd better stay here." 


"No! If we could only get to the top—the ship may land on the other 


side—they would see us if we were at the top." 


There was as yet no sign of the brigand ship. With every stop for rest 
we searched the starry vault. The Earth hung over us, flattened 
beyond the full. The stars blazed to mingle with the Earthlight and 
illumine these massive crags of the Archimedes walls. But no speck 


appeared to tell us that the ship was up there. 


We were on the curving side of the Archimedes wall which fronted 
the Mare Imbrium to the North. The plains lay like a great frozen 
sea, congealed ripples shining in the light of the Earth, with dark 


patches to mark the hollows. Somewhere down there—six or eight 
thousand feet below us now, or even more than that, for all I could 
tell—Miko's encampment lay concealed. We searched for lights of it, 


but could see none. 


Or had Miko rejoined his party, left his camp and come here like 
ourselves to climb Archimedes? Or was our assumption wholly 


wrong—perhaps the brigand ship would not land near here at all? 


Sweeping around from the Mare Imbrium, the plains were less 
smooth—the shattered, crag-littered, crater-scarred region beyond 
which the distant Apennines raised their terraced walls. The little 
crater which concealed the Grantline camp was off that way. There 


was nothing to mark it from here. 


"Gregg, do you see anything up there? There seems to be a blur." 


Her sight, sharper than mine, had picked it out. The descending 
brigand ship! A faintest tiny blur against the stars, a few of them 
occulted as though strangely an invisible shadow were upon them. A 
growing shadow, materializing into a blur—a blob, a shape faintly 
defined. Then sharper until we were sure of what we saw. It was the 


brigand ship. It came dropping slowly, silently down. 


We crouched on the little ledge. A cave-mouth was behind us. A 
gully was beside us, a break in the ledge; and at our feet the wall 


dropped sheer. 


We had extinguished our little lights. We crouched, silently gazing 


up into the stars. 


The ship, when first we distinguished it was central over 
Archimedes. We thought for a while that it might descend into the 


crater. But it did not; it came sailing forward. 


I whispered into the audiphone—whispering by instinct, as though 


out here in all this airless desolation someone might overhear us! 


"It's coming over the crater." 


Her hand pressed my arm in answer. 


I recalled that when, from the Planetara, Miko had forced Snap to 
signal this brigand band on Mars, Miko's only information as to the 
whereabouts of the Grantline camp was that it lay between 
Archimedes and the Apennines. That was Grantline's first message 
to us, and Miko had relayed it to his men. The brigands from Mars 


now were following that information. 


A tense interval passed. We could see the ship plainly above us now, 
a gray-black shape among the stars up beyond the shaggy, towering 
crater-rim. The vessel came upon a level keel, hull-down, slowly 
circling, looking for Miko's signal, no doubt, or for possible lights of 


Grantline. They were also picking a landing place. 


We saw it soon as a cylindrical, cigarlike shape, rather smaller than 
the Planetara, but similar of design. It bore lights now. The ports of 
its hull were tiny rows of illumination, and the glow of light under 


its rounding upper dome was faintly visible. 


A bandit ship, no doubt of that. Its identification keel-plate was 
empty of official pass-code lights. These brigands had not attempted 
to secure official sailing lights when leaving Ferrok-Shahn. It was an 
outlawed ship, unmistakably. And here upon the deserted Moon 
there was no need for secrecy. Its lights were openly displayed, that 


Miko might see it and join it. 


It went slowly past us, only a few thousand feet higher than our 
level. We could see the whole outline of its pointed cylinder-hull, 
with the rounded dome on top. And under the dome was its open 


deck-space, with a little cabin superstructure in the center. 


I thought for a moment that by some fortunate chance it might land 


quite near us. There was a wide ledge a quarter of a mile away. 


"Anita, look." 


But it went past. And then I saw that it was heading for a level, 
plateau-like surface a few miles further on. It dropped, cautiously 


floating down. 


There was still no sign of Miko. But I realized that haste was 


necessary. We must be the first to join the brigand ship. 


I lifted Anita to her feet. "I don't think we should signal from here." 


"No. Miko might see it." 


We could not tell where he was. Down on the plains, perhaps? Or up 


here, somewhere in these miles of towering rocks? 


"Are you ready, Anita?" 


"Yes, Gregg." 


I stared through the visors at her white, solemn face. 


"Yes, I'm ready," she repeated. 


Her hand-pressure seemed to me suddenly like a farewell. Were we 
plunging rashly into what was destined to mean our death? Was this 


a farewell? 


An instinct swept me not to do this thing. Why, in an hour or two I 
could have Anita back to the comparative safety of the Grantline 
buildings. The exit portes would doubtless be repaired by now. I 


could get her inside. 


She had bounded away from me, leaped down some thirty feet into 
the broken gully, to cross it and then up on the other side. I stood for 
an instant watching her fantastic shape, with the great rounded, 
goggled, trunked helmet and the lump on her shoulders which held 


the little Erentz motors. Then I made after her. 


It did not take us long—two or three miles of circling along the giant 


wall. The ship lay only a few hundred feet above our level. 


We stood at last on a buttelike pinnacle. The hull-porte lights of the 
ship were close over us. And there were moving lights up there, tiny 
moving spots on the adjacent rocks. The brigands had come out, 


prowling around to investigate their location. 


No signal yet from Miko. But it might come at any moment. 


"T'll flash now," I whispered. 


"Yes," 


The brigands had probably not yet seen us. I took the lamp from my 
helmet. My hand was trembling. Suppose my signal were answered 


by a shot? A flash from some giant projector mounted on the ship? 


Anita crouched behind a rock, as she had promised. I stood with my 


torch, and flung its switch. 


My puny light-beam shot up. I waved it, touched the ship with its 


faint glowing circle of illumination. 


They saw me. There was a sudden movement among the lights up 


there. 


I semaphored: 


"Tam from Miko. Do not fire." 


I used the open Universal Code. In Martian first, and then in English. 


There was no answer, but no attack. I tried again. 


"This is Haljan, once of the Planetara. George Prince's sister is with 


me. There has been disaster to Miko." 


A small light-beam came down from the brink of the overhead cliff 
beside the ship. 


"We read you." 


I went steadily on: "Disaster—the Planetara is wrecked. All killed 


but me and George Prince's sister. We want to join you." 


I flashed off my light. The answer came: "Where is the Grantline 


camp?" 


"Near here. The Mare Imbrium." 


As though to answer my lie, from down on the Earthlit plains, ten 
miles or so from the crater-base, a tiny signal-light shot up. Anita 


saw it and gripped me. 


"There is Miko's light!" 


It spelled in Martian, "Come down. Land Mare Imbrium." 


Miko had seen the signalling up here and was joining it! He 


repeated, "Land Mare Imbrium." 


I flashed a protest up to the ship: "Beware! That is Grantline! 
Trickery!" 


From the ship the summons came: "Come up." 


We had won this first encounter! Miko must have realized his 


disadvantage. His distant light went out. 


"Come, Anita." 


There was no retreat now. But again I seemed to feel in the pressure 


of her hand that vague farewell. 


Her voice whispered, "We must do our best, act our best to be 


convincing." 


In the white glow of a search-beam we climbed the crags, reached 
the broad upper ledge. Helmeted figures rushed at us, searched us for 
weapons, seized our helmet lights. The evil face of a giant Martian 
peered at me through the visors. Two other monstrous, towering 


figures seized Anita. 


We were shoved toward the port-locks at the base of the ship's hull. 


Above the hull bulge I could see the grids of projectors mounted in 
the dome-side, and the figures of men standing on the deck, peering 


down at us. 


We went through the admission locks into a hull corridor, up an 
incline passage, and reached the lighted deck. Our helmets were 


taken off. The Martian brigands crowded around us. 


Chapter 29 On the Brigand Ship 


Anita's words echoed in my memory: "We must act our best to be 
convincing." It was not her ability that I doubted as much as my 
own. She had played the part of George Prince cleverly, unmasked 


only by an evil chance. 


I steeled myself to face the searching glances of the brigands as they 
shoved around us. This was a desperate game into which we had 
plunged! For all our acting, how easy it would be for some small 
chance thing abruptly to undo us! I realized it, and now, as I gazed 
into the peering faces of these men from Mars, I cursed my witless 


rashness which had brought Anita into this! 


The brigands—some ten or fifteen of them here on the deck—stood 
in a ring around us. They were all big men, nearly of a seven-foot 
average, dressed in leather jerkins and short leather breeches, with 
bare knees and flaring leatherboots. Piratical swaggering fellows, 
knife-blades mingled with small hand-projectors fastened to their 
belts. Gray, heavy faces, some with scraggling, unshaved beard. 


They plucked at us, jabbering in Martian. 


One of them seemed the leader. I said sharply, "Are you the 


commander here? I speak not Ilton* well. You speak the Earth 


English?" 


*(Ilton, the ruling race and official language of the Martian Union. | 


"Yes," he said readily, "I am Commander here." He spoke English 
with the same freedom and accent of Miko. "Is this George Prince's 


sister?" 


"Yes. Her name is Anita Prince. Tell your men to take their hands off 


her." 


He waved his men away. They all seemed more interested in Anita 


than in me. He added: 


"IT am Set Potan." He addressed Anita. "George Prince's sister? You 
are called Anita? I have heard of you. I knew your brother—indeed, 


you look very much like him." 


He swept his plumed hat to the grid with a swaggering gesture of 


homage. A courtierlike fellow this, debonair as a Venus cavalier! 


He accepted us. I realized that Anita's presence was immensely 
valuable in making us convincing. Yet there was about this Potan— 
as with Miko—a disturbing suggestion of irony. I could not make 
him out. I decided that we had fooled him. Then I remarked the 


steely glitter of his eyes as he turned to me. 


"You were an officer of the Planetara?" 


The insignia of my rank was visible on my white jacket-collar which 


showed beneath the Erentz suit, now that my helmet was off. 


"Yes, I was supposed to be. But a year ago I embarked upon this 


adventure with Miko." 


He was leading us to his cabin. "The Planetara wrecked? Miko 
dead?" 


"And Hahn and Coniston. George Prince, too—we are the only 


survivors." 


While we divested ourselves of our Erentz suits at his command, I 
told him briefly of the Planetara's fall. All had been killed on board 
save Anita and me. We had escaped, awaited his coming. The 
treasure was here; we had located the Grantline camp, and were 


ready to lead him to it. 


Did he believe me? He listened quietly. He seemed not shocked at 


the death of his comrades. Nor yet pleased: merely imperturbable. 


I added with a sly, sidelong glance, "There were too many of us on 
the Planetara. The purser had joined us, and many of the crew. And 
there was Miko's sister, the Setta Moa—too many. The treasure 


divides better among less." 


An amused smile played on his thin gray lips. But he nodded. The 


fear which had leaped in me was allayed by his next words. 


"True enough, Haljan. He was a domineering fellow, Miko. A third 


of it all was for him alone. But now...." 


The third would go to this sub-leader, Potan! The implication was 


obvious. 


I said, "Before we go any further—I can trust you for my share?" 


"Of course." 


I figured that my very boldness in bargaining so prematurely would 
convince him. I insisted, "And Miss Prince? She will have her 


brother's share?" 


Clever Anita! She put in swiftly, "I give no information until you 
promise! We know the location of the Grantline camp, its weapons, 


its defense, the amount and location of the ore. I warn you, if you do 


not play us fair..." 


He laughed heartily. He seemed to like us. He spread his huge legs 
as he lounged in his settle, and drank of the bowl which one of his 


men set before him. 


"Little tigress! Fear me not—I play fair!" He pushed two of the 
bowls across the table. "Drink, Haljan. All is well with us, and I am 


glad to hear it. Miss Prince, drink my health as your leader." 


I waved it away from Anita. "We need all our wits; your strong 
Martian drinks are dangerous. Look here, I'll tell you just how the 


situation stands—" 


I plunged into a glib account of our supposed wanderings to find the 
Grantline camp; its location off in the Mare Imbrium—hidden in a 
cavern there. Potan, with the drink, and under the gaze of Anita's 
eyes, was in a high good humor. He laughed when I told him that we 
had dared to invade the Grantline camp, had smashed its exit portes, 


had even gotten up to have a look at where the ore was piled. 


"Well done, Haljan! You're a fellow to my liking!" But his gaze was 


on Anita. "You dress like a man, or a charming boy." 


She still wore the dark clothes of her brother. She said, "I am used to 
action—man's garb pleases me. You shall treat me like a man, give 


me my share of the gold-leaf." 


He had already demanded of us the meaning of that signal from the 
Mare Imbrium. Miko's signal! It had not come again, though any 
moment I feared it. I told him that Grantline had doubtless repaired 
his damaged portes and sallied out to assail me in reprisal. And 


seeing the brigand ship landing on Archimedes, had tried to lure it. 


I wondered if my explanation were very convincing. It did not sound 
so. But he was flushed now with the drink. And Anita added: 


"Grantline knows the territory near his camp very well. He is 


equipped only for short-range fighting." 


I took it up. "It's like this, Potan: if he could get you to land 


unsuspectingly near the mouth of his cavern...." 


I pictured how Grantline might have figured on a sudden surprise 


attack upon the ship. It was his only chance to catch it unprepared. 


We were all three in friendly, intimate mood now. Potan said, "We'll 


land down there right enough! But I need a few hours for my 


assembling." 


"He will not dare advance," I said. "For one thing, he can't leave the 


treasure." 


"He knows we have unmasked his lure," Anita put in smilingly. 
"Haljan and I joining you—that silenced him. His light went out 


very promptly, didn't it?" 


She flashed me a side-gaze. Were we acting convincingly? But if 
Miko started up his signals again, they might so quickly betray us! 
Anita's thoughts were upon that, for she added: 


"Grantline will not dare show his light! If he does, Set Potan, we can 


blast him with a ray from here! Can't we?" 


"Yes," Potan agreed. "If he comes within ten miles, I have one 


powerful enough. We are assembling it now." 


"And we have thirty men?" Anita persisted. "When we sail down to 
attack him it should not be very difficult to kill all the Grantline 
party. Thirty of us—that's enough to share in this treasure. I'm glad 
Miko is dead." 


"By Heaven, Haljan, this girl of yours is small, but very blood- 


thirsty!" 


"That accursed Miko murdered her brother," I explained. 


Acting! And never once did we dare relax! If only Miko's signals 


would hold off and give us time! 


We may have talked for half an hour. We were in a small, steel-lined 
cubby, located in the forward deck-space of the ship. The dome was 
over it. I could see from where I sat at the table that there was a 
forward observatory tower under the dome quite near here. The ship 
was laid out in rather similar fashion to the Planetara, though 


considerably smaller. 


Potan had dismissed his men from his cubby so as to be alone with 
us. Out on the deck I could see them dragging apparatus about— 
bringing the mechanisms of giant projectors up from below, 
beginning to assemble them. Occasionally some of the men would 


come to our cubby windows to peer in at us curiously. 


My mind was roaming as I talked. For all my manner of casualness, 
I knew that haste was necessary. Whatever Anita and I were to do 
must be quickly done. But to win this fellow's utter confidence first 


was necessary, so that we might have the freedom of the ship, might 


move about unnoticed, unwatched. 


I was horribly tense inside. Through the dome windows across the 
deck from the cubby the rocks of the Lunar landscape were visible. I 
could see the brink of this ledge upon which the ship lay, the 
descending crags down the precipitous wall of Archimedes to the 
Earthlit plains far below. Miko, Moa, and a few of the Planetara's 


crew were down there somewhere. 


Anita and IJ had a fairly definite plan. We were now in Potan's 
confidence. With this interview at an end, I felt that our status among 
the brigands would be established. We would be free to move about 
the ship, join in its activities. It ought to be possible to locate the 


signal-room, get friendly with the operator there. 


Perhaps we would find a secret opportunity to flash a signal to Earth. 
This ship, I was confident, would have the power for a long-range 
signal, if not of too sustained a length. It was a desperate thing to 
attempt but our whole procedure was desperate! And I felt—if Anita 
perhaps could cajole the guard or the duty-man from the signal-room 
—I might send a single flash or two that would reach the Earth. Just 
a distress call, signed "Grantline." If I could do that and not get 


caught. 


Anita was engaging Potan in talking of his plans. The brigand leader 
was boasting of his well-equipped ship, the daring of his men, and 
questioning her about the size of the treasure. My thoughts were free 


to roam. 


A signal to Earth. And while we were making friends with these 
brigands, the longest range electronic projector was being 
assembled. Miko then could flash his signal and be damned to him! I 
would be on the deck with that projector. Its operator, and I would 
turn it upon Miko—one flash of it and he and his little band would 


be wiped out. 


But there was our escape to be thought of. We could not remain very 
long with these brigands. We could tell them that the Grantline camp 
was on the Mare Imbrium. It would delay them for a time, but our lie 
would soon be discovered. We must escape from them, get away and 
back to Grantline. With Miko dead—a distress signal to Earth—and 

Potan in ignorance of Grantline's location, the treasure would be safe 


until help arrived from Earth. 


It all fitted together so nicely! It seemed possible of success. 


Our futile plans! Star-crossed always, doomed, fated always to be 


upset by such unforeseen evil chances! 


"By the infernal, little Anita, you look like a dove, but you're a 
tigress! A comrade after my own heart—blood-thirsty as a fire- 


worshipper!" 


Her laugh rang out to mingle with his. "Oh no, Set Potan! Iam 


treasure-thirsty." 


"We'll get the treasure, never fear, little Anita." 


"With you to lead us, Potan, I'm sure we will." 


A man entered the cubby. Potan looked frowningly around. "What is 
it, Argle?" 


The fellow answered in Martian, leered at Anita and withdrew. 


Potan stood up. I noticed that he was unsteady with the drink. 


"They want me with the work at the projectors." 


"Go ahead," I said. 


He nodded. We were comrades now. 


"Amuse yourself, Haljan. Or come out on deck if you wish. I will 


tell my men you are one of us." 


"And tell them to keep their hands off Miss Prince." 


He stared at me. "I had not thought of that—a woman among so 


many men." 


His own gaze at Anita was as leeringly offensive as any of his men 


could have given. He said, "Have no fear, little tigress." 


Anita laughed. "I am afraid of nothing." 


But when he had lurched from the cabin she touched me. Smiled 
with her mannish swagger, for fear we were still observed, and 


murmured: 


"Oh, Gregg, I am afraid!" 


We stayed in the cubby a few moments, whispering—trying to plan. 


"You think the signal room is in the tower, Gregg? This tower 


outside our window here?" 


"Yes, I think so." 


"Shall we go out and see?" 
"Yes. Keep near me always." 
"Oh, Gregg. I will!" 


We deposited our Erentz suits carefully in a corner of the cubby. We 
might need them so suddenly! Then we swaggered out to join the 


brigands working on the deck. 


Chapter 30 Desperate Plans 


The deck glowed lurid in the queer blue-greenish glare of Martian 
electro-fuse lights. It was in a bustle of ordered activity. Some 
twenty of the crew were scattered about, working in little groups. 
Apparatus was being brought up from below to be assembled. There 
was a pile of Erentz suits and helmets, of Martian pattern, but still 
very similar to those with which Grantline's expedition was 
equipped. There were giant projectors of several kinds, some 
familiar to me, others of a fashion I had never seen before. It seemed 
there were six or eight of them, still dismantled, with a litter of their 
attendant batteries and coils and tube-amplifiers. They were to be 
mounted here on the deck, I surmised; I saw in the dome-side one or 
two of them already rolled into position at the necessary pressure 


portes. 


Anita and I stood outside Potan's cubby, gazing around us curiously. 


The men looked at us, but none of them spoke. 


"Let's watch from here a moment," I whispered. She nodded, 
standing with her hand on my arm. I felt that we were very small, 
here in the midst of these seven-foot Martian men. I was all in white, 
the costume used in the warm interior of the Grantline camp. 


Bareheaded, white silk Planetara uniform jacket, broad belt and 


tight-laced trousers. Anita was a slim black figure beside me, somber 


as Hamlet, with her pale boyish face and wavy black hair. 


The gravity being maintained here on the ship we had found to be 


stronger than that of the Moon—rather more like Mars. 


"There are the heat-rays, Gregg." 


A pile of them was visible down the deck-length. And I saw caskets 
of fragile glass globes, bombs of different styles; hand-projectors of 
the paralyzing ray; search-beams of several varieties; the Benson 
curve-light, and a few side-arms of ancient Earth-design—swords 


and dirks, and small bullet projectors. 


There seemed to be some mining equipment also. Far along the 
deck, beyond the central cabin in the open space of the stern, steel 
rails were stacked; half a dozen small-wheeled ore-carts; a tiny 
motor engine for hauling them—and what looked as though it might 


be the dismembered sections of an ore-shute. 


The whole deck was presently strewn with this mass of equipment. 


Potan moved about, directing the different groups of workers. The 


news had spread that we knew the location of the treasure. The 


brigands were jubilant. In a few hours the ship's armament would be 


ready, and it would advance to attack Grantline. 


I saw many glances being cast out the dome side-windows toward 
the distant, far-down plains of the Mare Imbrium. The brigands 


believed that the Grantline camp lay in that direction. 


Anita whispered, "Which is their giant electronic projector, Gregg?" 


I could see it amidships of the deck. It was already in place. Potan 
was there now, superintending the men who were connecting it. The 
most powerful weapon on the ship, it had, Potan said, an effective 
range of some ten miles. I wondered what it would do to a Grantline 
building! The Erentz double walls would withstand it for a time, I 
was sure. But it would blast an Erentz fabric-suit, no doubt of that. 
Like a lightning bolt, it would kill—its flashing free-stream of 


electrons shocking the heart, bringing instant death. 


I whispered, "We must smash that before we leave! But first turn it 


on Miko, if he signals now." 


I was tensely watchful for that signal. The electronic projector 
obviously was not yet ready. But when it was connected, I must be 


near it, to persuade its duty-man to fire it on Miko. With this done 


we would have more time to plan our other tasks. I did not think 
Potan would be ready for his attack before another time of sleep here 
in the ship's routine. Things would be quieter then—I would watch 


my chance to send a signal to Earth, and then we would escape. 


With my thoughts roving, we had been standing quietly at the cubby 
door-oval for perhaps fifteen minutes. My hand in my side pouch 
clutched the little bullet projector. The brigands had taken it from me 
and given it to Potan. He had placed it on the settle with my Erentz 
suit; and when we gained his confidence he had forgotten it and left 
it there. I had it now, and the feel of its cool sleek handle gave me a 
measure of comfort. Things could go wrong so easily—but if they 
did, I was determined to sell my life as dearly as possible. And a 
vague thought was in my mind: I must not use the last bullet. That 


would be for Anita. 


I shook myself free from such sinister fancy. 


"That electronic projector is remote-controlled. Look, Anita—that's 
the signal room over us. The giant projector will be aimed and fired 


from up there." 


It seemed so. A thirty-foot skeleton tower stood on the deck near us, 


with a spiral ladder leading up to a small square steel cubby at the 


top. Through the cubby window-ovals I could see instrument panels. 
A single Martian was up there; he had called down to Potan 


concerning the electronic projector. 


The roof of this little tower room was close under the dome—a 
space of no more than four feet. A pressure lock-exit in the dome 
was up there, with a few steps leading up to it from the roof of the 
tower signal-room. We could escape that way, perhaps. In the event 
of dire necessity it might be possible. But only as a desperate resort, 
for it would put us on the top of the glassite dome, with a sheer 
hundred feet or more down its sleek bulging exterior side, and down 
the outside bulge of the ship's hull, to the rocks below. There might 
be a spider ladder outside leading downward, but I saw no evidence 
of it. If Anita and I were forced to escape that way, I wondered how 
we could manage a hundred foot jump to the rocks and land safely. 
Even with the slight gravity of the Moon it would be a dangerous 
fall. 


"You are Gregg Haljan?" 


I started as one of the brigands, coming up behind us, addressed me. 


"Yes," 


"Commander Potan tells me you were chief navigator of the 


Planetara?" 


"Yes," 


"You shall pilot us when we advance upon the Grantline camp. I am 


control-commander here—Brotow, my name." 


He smiled. A giant fellow, but spindly. He spoke good English. He 


seemed anxious to be friendly. 


"We are glad to have you and George Prince's sister with us." He 
shot Anita an admiring glance. "I will show you our controls, 


Haljan." 


"All right," I said. "Whatever I can do to help...." 


"But not now. It will be some hours before we are ready." 


I nodded, and he wandered away. Anita whispered: 


"Did he mean that signal room up here in the tower? Oh, Gregg, 


maybe it's only the ship's control room!" 


"I don't know. But the projector range-finders are up there, and I 


think it's the signal room." 


"Suppose we go up and see? Gregg, Miko's signals might start any 


minute." 


And the electronic projector now seemed about ready. It was time for 
me to act. But a reluctant instinct was upon me. Our Erentz suits 
were here close behind us in Potan's cubby. I hated to leave them: if 
anything happened and we had to make a sudden dash, there would 
be no time to garb ourselves in the suits. To adjust the helmets was 


bad enough. 


I whispered swiftly, "We must get into our suits—find some pretext." 
I drew her back through the cubby doorway where we would be 


more secluded. 


"Anita, listen: I've been a fool not to plan our escape more carefully! 


We're in too great a danger here." 


It seemed to me suddenly that we were in desperate plight. Was it 


premonition? 


"Anita, listen: if anything happens and we have to make a dash—" 


"Up through that dome-lock, Gregg? It's a manual control; you can 


see the levers." 
"Yes. It's a manual. But up there—how would we get down?" 
She was far calmer than I. "There may be an outside ladder, Gregg." 


"T don't think so. I haven't seen it." 


"Then we can get out the way they brought us in. The hull-porte— 


it's a manual, too." 


"Yes, I think I can find our way down through the hull corridors. I 
mean, for a quick run. If we have to run, you stay close behind me. 
I've this bullet projector, and evidently there aren't many men in the 


lower corridors." 


"There are guards outside on the rocks." 


We had seen them through the dome windows. But there were not 
many—only two or three. A surprise rush at them would turn the 


trick. 


We donned our Erentz suits. 


"What will we do with the helmets?" Anita demanded. "Leave them 


here?" 


"No—take them with us. I'm not going to get separated from them; 


it's too dangerous." 


"We'll look strange going up to that signal room equipped like this," 


she commented. 


"I can't help it. We'll figure out something to explain it." 


She stood before me, a queer-looking little figure in the now 
deflated, bagging suit with her slim neck and head protruding above 


the metal circle of its collar. 


"Carry your helmet, Anita. I'll take mine." 


We could adjust the helmets and start the Erentz motors all within a 


few seconds. 


"I'm ready, Gregg." 


"Come on, then. Let me go first." 


I had the bullet projector in an outer pouch of the suit where I could 


instantly reach it. This was more rational: we had a fighting chance 


now. The fear which had swept me so suddenly began to recede. I 


was calm. 


"We'll climb the tower to the signal room," I whispered. "Do it 
boldly." 


We stepped from the cubby. Potan was not in sight; he was on the 
further deck beyond the central cabin structure perhaps, or had gone 


below. 


On the deck, we were immediately accosted. This was different—our 


appearance in the Erentz suits! 


"Where are you going?" 


This fellow spoke in Martian. I answered in English. 


"Up there." 


He stood before us, towering over me. I saw a group of nearby 
workers stop to regard us. In a moment we would be causing a 


commotion, and it was the last thing I desired. 


I said in Martian, "Commander Potan told me, what I wish I can do. 


From the dome we look around—see where 1s the Grantline camp— 


I am pilot of this ship to go there." 


The man who had called himself Brotow passed near us. I appealed 


to him. 


"We put on our suits. I thought we might go up on the dome for a 


minute and look around. If I'm to pilot the ship...." 


He hesitated, his glance sweeping the deck as though to ask Potan. 


Someone said in Martian: 


"The commander is down in the stern storeroom." 


It decided Brotow. He waved away the Martian who had stopped me. 


"Let them alone." 


Anita and I gave him our most friendly smiles. 


"Thanks." 


He bowed to Anita with a sweeping gesture. "I will show you over 


the control room presently." 


His gaze went to the peak of the bow. The little hooded cubby there 


was the control room. Satisfaction swept me. Then this, above us in 
the tower, must surely be the signal room. Would Brotow follow us 
up? I hoped not. I wanted to be alone with the duty-man up there, 
giving me a chance to get at the projector controls if Miko's signal 


should come. 


I drew Anita past Brotow, who had stood aside. "Thanks," I repeated. 


"We won't be long." 


We mounted the little ladder. 


Chapter 31 In the Tower Cubby 


Hurry, Anita!" 


I feared that Potan might come up from the hull at any moment and 
stop us. The duty-man over us gazed down, his huge head and 
shoulders blocking the small signal room window. Brotow called up 
in Martian, telling him to let us come. He scowled, but when we 
reached the trap in the room floor-grid, we found him standing aside 


to admit us. 


I flung a swift glance around. It was a metallic cubby, not much over 
fifteen feet square, with an eight-foot arched ceiling. There were 
instrument panels. The range-finder for the giant projector was here; 
its little telescope with the trajectory apparatus and the firing switch 
were unmistakable. And the signalling apparatus was here! Not a 
Martian set, but a fully powerful Botz ultra-violet helio sender with 
its attendant receiving mirrors. The Planetara had used the Botz 
system, so I was thoroughly familiar with it. I saw, too, what seemed 
to be weapons: a row of small fragile glass globes, hanging on clips 
along the wall—bombs, each the size of a man's fist. And a broad 


belt with bombs in its padded compartments. 


My heart was pounding as my first quick glance took in these 


details. I saw also that the room had four small oval window 
openings. They were breast-high above the floor; from the deck 
below I knew that the angle of vision was such that the men down 
there could not see into this room except to glimpse its upper portion 
near the ceiling. And the helio set was banked on a low table near the 


floor. 


In a corner of the room a small ladder led through a ceiling trap to 
the cubby roof. This upper trap was open. Four feet above the room- 
roof was the arch of the dome, with the entrance to the upper exit- 
lock directly above us. The weapons and the belt of bombs were near 
this ascending ladder, evidently placed here as equipment for use 


from the top of the dome. 


I turned to the solitary duty-man. I must gain his confidence at once. 
Anita had laid her helmet aside. She spoke first. 


"We were with Set Miko," she said smilingly, "in the wreck of the 


Planetara. You heard of it? We know where the treasure is." 


This duty-man was a full seven feet tall, and the most heavy-set 
Martian I had ever seen. A tremendous, beetling-browed, scowling 
fellow. He stood with hands on his hips, his leather-garbed legs 


spread wide; and as I fronted him I felt like a child. He was silent, 


glaring down at me as I drew his attention from Anita. 


"You speak English? We are not skilled with Martian." 


I wondered if at the next time of sleep this fellow would be on duty 
here. I hoped not; it would not be easy to trick him and find an 
opportunity to flash a signal. But that task was some hours away as 
yet; I would worry about it when the time came. Just now I was 
concerned with Miko and his little band, who at any moment might 
arrive in sight. If we could persuade this scowling duty-man to turn 


the projector on them... 


He answered me in ready English: 


"You are the man Gregg Haljan? And this is the sister of George 


Prince—what do you want up here?" 


"Tam a navigator. Brotow wants me to pilot the ship when we 


advance to attack Grantline." 


"This is not the control room." 


"No, I know it isn't." 


I put my helmet carefully on the floor-grid beside Anita's. I 


straightened to find the brigand gazing at her. He did not speak; he 
was still scowling. But in the dim blue glow of the cubby I caught 


the look in his eyes. 


I said hastily, "Grantline knows your ship has landed here on 
Archimedes. His camp is off there on the Mare Imbrium. He sent up 
a signal—you saw it, didn't you?—ust before Miss Prince and I 
came aboard. He was trying to pretend that he was your Earth-party, 


Miko and Coniston." 


"Why?" 


The fellow turned his scowl on me, but Anita brought his gaze back 


to her. She put in quickly: 


"Grantline, as Brother always said, has no great cunning. I believe 
he's planning now to creep up on us, catch us unaware by pretending 
that he is Miko." 


"If he does that," I said, "we will turn this electronic projector on 


him and annihilate him. You have its firing mechanism here." 


"Who told you so?" he shot at me. 


I gestured. "I see it here. It's obvious. I'm skilled at trajectory-firing. 


If Grantline appears down there now, I'll help you—" 


"Is it connected?" Anita demanded boldly. 


"Yes," he said. "You have on your Erentz suits: are you going to the 


dome-roof? Then go." 


But that was what we did not want to do. Anita's glance seemed to 
tell me to let her handle this. I turned toward one of the cubby 


windows; she said sweetly: 


"Are you in charge of this room? Show me how that projector is 


operated; it will be invincible against the Grantline camp." 


"Yes." 


I had my back to them for a moment. Through the breast-high oval I 
could see down across the deck-space and out through the side dome 
windows. And my heart suddenly leaped into my throat. It seemed 
that down there in the Earthlit shadows, where the spreading base of 
the giant crater joined the plains, a light was bobbing. I gazed, 
stricken. Miko's lights? Was he advancing, preparing to signal? I 


tried to gauge the distance; it was not over two miles from here. 


Or was it not a light at all? With the naked eye, I could not be sure. 


Perhaps there was a telescopic finder here in the cubby.... 


I was subconsciously aware of the voices of Anita and the duty-man 


behind me. Then abruptly I heard Anita's low cry. I whirled around. 


The giant Martian had gathered her into his huge arms, his heavy- 


jowled gray face with a leering grin close to hers! 


He saw me coming. He held her with one arm: his other flung at me, 


caught me, knocked me backward. He rasped: 


"Get out of here! Go up to the dome, leave us." 


Anita was silently struggling with her little hands at his thick throat. 
His blow flung me against a settle. But I held my feet. I was partly 
behind him. I leaped again, and as he tried to disengage himself from 


Anita to front me, her clutching fingers impeded him. 


My bullet projector was in my hand. But in that second as I leaped, I 
had the sense to realize I should not fire 1t and with its noise alarm 
the ship. I grasped its barrel, reached upward and struck with its 
heavy metal butt. The blow caught the Martian on the skull, and 


simultaneously my body struck him. 


We went down together, falling partly upon Anita. But the giant had 


not cried out, and as I gripped him now, I felt his body limp. I lay 
panting. Anita squirmed silently from under us. Blood from the 
giant's head was welling out, hot and sticky against my face as I lay 


sprawled on him. 


I cast him off. He was dead, his fragile Martian skull split open by 


my blow. 


There had been no alarm. The slight noise we made had not been 
heard down on the busy deck. Anita and I crouched by the floor. 


From the deck all this part of the room could not be seen. 


"Dead!" 


"Oh, Gregg—" 


It forced our hand. I could not wait now for Miko to come. But I 
could flash the Earth signal now, and then we would have to make 


our run to escape. 


Abruptly I remembered that light down at the crater-base! I kept 
Anita out of sight on the floor and went cautiously to a window. The 
deck was in turmoil with brigands moving about excitedly. Not 


because of what had happened in our tower signal room; they were 


unaware of that. 


Miko's signals were showing! I could see them now plainly, down at 
the crater-base. A group of hand-lights and a small waving helio- 


beam. 


And they were being answered from the ship! Potan was on the deck 
—a babble of voices, above which his rose with roars of command. 

At one of the dome windows a brigand with a hand search-beam was 
sending its answering light. And I saw that Potan was working over a 


deck telescope-finder. 


It had all come so suddenly that I was stunned. But I did not wait to 


read the signals. I swung back at Anita. 


"It's Miko! And they are answering him! Get your helmet; I'll try 


firing the projector." 


Or would I instead try to send a brief flash-signal to Earth? There 
would be no time to do both: we must escape out of here. The route 


up through the dome was the only feasible one now. 


This range mechanism of the projector was reasonably familiar, and 


I felt that I could operate it. The range-finder and switch were on a 


ledge at one of the windows. I rushed to it. As I swung the little 
telescope, training it down on Miko's lights, I could see the huge 
projector on the deck swinging similarly. Its movement surprised the 
men who were attending it. One of them called up to me, but I 


ignored him. 


Then Potan looked up and saw me. He shouted in Martian at the 
duty-man, whom he doubtless thought was behind me: "Be ready! 


We may fire on them, whoever they are. I'll give you the word." 


The signals were proceeding. It had only been a moment. I caught 


something like, "Haljan is impostor." 


I was aiming the projector. I was aware of Anita at my elbow. I 
pushed her back. 


"Put on your helmet!" 


I had the range. I flung the firing switch. 


At the deck window the giant projector spat its deadly electronic 
stream. The men down there leaped away from it with surprise. I 


heard Potan's voice, his shout of protest and anger. 


But down in the Earthglow at the crater-base, Miko's lights had not 


vanished! I had missed! An error in the range? Abruptly I knew it 
was not that. Miko's lights were still there. His signals still coming. 
And I remarked now a faint distortion about them, the glow of his 
little group of hand-lights faintly distorted and vaguely shot with a 


greenish cast. Benson curve-lights! I realized it. 


My thoughts whirled in the few seconds while I stood there at the 
tower window. Miko had feared he might summarily be fired upon. 
He had gone back to his camp, equipped all his lights with the 
Benson curve. He was somewhere at the crater-base now. But not 
where I thought I saw him! The Benson curve-light changed the path 
of the light-rays traveling from him to me—I could not even 


approximate his true position! 


Anita was plucking at me. "Gregg, come." 


"T can't hit him!" I gasped. 


Should I try the flash-signal to Earth? Did we dare linger here? I 
stood another few seconds fascinated at the window. I saw Potan 
down in the confusion of the deck, training a telescope. He had 


shouted up violently at his duty-man here not to fire again. 


And now he suddenly let out a roar. "I can see them! It's Miko! By 


the Almighty—his giant stature—Brotow, look! That's not an 


Earthman!" 


He flung aside his little telescope finder. "Disconnect that projector! 
It's Miko down there! This Haljan is a trickster! Where is he? Braile 
—Braile, you accursed fool! Are Haljan and the girl up there with 


you?" 


But the duty-man lay weltering in his blood at our feet. 


I had dropped back from the window. Anita and I crouched for an 


instant in confusion, fumbling with our helmets. 


The ship rang with the alarm. And amid the turmoil we could hear 
the shouts of the infuriated brigands swarming up the tower ladder 


after us! 


Chapter 32 A Speck Amid the Stars 


I was only inactive a moment. I had thought Anita would have on 


her helmet. But she was reluctant, or confused. 


"Gregg." 


"We've got to get out of here! Up through the overhead locks to the 


dome." 


"Yes—" She fumbled with the helmet. Under the floor-grid the 
climbing men on the ladder were audible. They were already nearing 
the top. The trap door was closed: Anita and I were crouching on it. 
There was a thick metal bar set in a depressed groove of the grid. I 


slid it in place—it would seal the trap for a time, at any rate. 


A degree of confidence came to me. We had a few moments before 
there could be any hand-to-hand conflict. That giant electronic 
projector would eventually be used against Grantline: it was the 
brigands' most powerful weapon. Its controls were here—by 


Heaven, I would smash them! That at least I could do! 


I jumped for the window. Miko's signals had stopped, but I caught a 


glimpse of his distant moving curve-lights. 


A flash came up at me, as in the window I became visible to the 
brigands on the ship's deck. It was a small hand-projector, hastily 
fired, for it went wide of the window. It was followed by a rain of 
small beams, but I was warned and I dropped my head beneath the 
high sill. The rays flashed diagonally upward through the oval 
opening, hissed against our vaulted roof. The air snapped and tingled 
with a shower of blue-red sparks, and the acrid odor of the released 


gases settled down upon me. 


The trajectory controls of the projector were beside me. I seized 
them, ripped and tore at them. There was a roar down on the deck. 
The projector had exploded. A man's agonized scream split the 


confusion of sounds. 


It silenced the brigands on the deck. Under our floor-grid those on 
the ladder had been pounding at the trap-door. They stopped, 
evidently to see what had happened. The bombardment of our 


windows ceased momentarily. 


I cautiously peered out the window again. In the wreck of the 
projector three men were lying. One of them was screaming horribly. 
The dome-side was damaged. Potan and other men were frantically 


investigating to see if the ship's air were hissing out. 


A trrumph swept me. They had not found me so meek and 


inoffensive as they might have thought! 


Anita clutched at me. She still had not donned her helmet. 


"Put it on!" 


"But Grege—" 


"Put it on!" 


"I—I don't want to put it on until you put yours on." 


"T've smashed the projector! We've stopped them coming up for a 


while." 


But they were still on the ladder under our floor. They heard our 
voices; they began thumping again. Then pounding. They seemed 
now to have some heavy implement. They rammed with it against 


the trap. 


But the floor seemed holding. The square of metal grid trembled, 


yielded a little. But it was good for a few minutes longer. 


I called down, "The first one who comes through will be shot." My 


words mingled with their oaths. There was a moment's pause, then 
the ramming went on. The dying man on the deck was still 


screaming. 


I whispered, "I'll try an Earth-signal." 


She nodded. Pale, tense, but calm. "Yes, Gregg. And I was thinking 


" 


"It won't take a minute. Have your helmet ready." 


"I was thinking—" 


She hurried across the room. I swung on the Botz signaling 
apparatus. It was connected. Within a moment I had it humming. The 
fluorescent tubes lighted with their lurid glare; they painted purple 
the body of the giant duty-man who lay sprawled at my feet. I drew 
on all the ship's power. The tube-lights in the room quivered and 


went dim. 


I would have to hurry. Potan could shut this off from the main hull 
control room. I could see, through the room's upper trap, the primary 
sending mirror mounted in the peak of the dome. It was quivering, 


radiant with its light-energy. I sent the flash. 


The flattened, past-full Earth was up there. I knew that the western 
hemisphere faced the Moon at this hour. I flashed in English, with 
the open Universal Earth-code: 


"Help! Grantline." 


And again: "Send help! Archimedes region near Apennines. Attacked 
by brigands. Send help at once! Grantline!" 


If only it would be received! I flung off the current. Anita stood 


watching me intently. "Gregg, look!" 


She had taken some of the glass globe-bombs which lay by the foot 


of the ascending ladder. She held some of them now. 


"Gregg. I threw some." 


At the window we gazed down. The globes she flung had shattered 


on the deck. They were occulting darkness bombs.* 


*| Filled with an odorless, harmless gas, these bombs were used in 
warfare, taking the place of the old-fashioned smoke screens. The 
diffusing gas was of such a nature that, when released, it absorbed 
within itself all the color inherent to the light-rays striking it, thus 


creating a temporary darkness. | 


Through the blackness of the deck, the shouts of the brigands came 
up. They were stumbling about. But the ramming of our trap went 
on, and I saw that it was beginning to yield. One corner of it was 


bent up. 


"We've got to go, Anita!" 


"Yes." 


From out of the darkness which hung like a shroud over the deck an 
occasional flash came up, unaimed—wide of our windows. But the 
darkness was dissipating. I could see now the dim glow of the deck 


lights, blurred as through a heavy fog. 


I dropped another of the bombs. 


"Put on your helmet." 


"Yes—yes, I will. You put on yours." 


We had them adjusted in a moment. Our Erentz motors were 


pumping. 


I gripped her. "Put out your helmet-light." 


She extinguished it. I handed her my bullet projector. 


"Hold it a moment. I'm going to take that belt of bombs." 


The trap-door was all but broken under the ramming blows of the 
men on the ladder. I leaped over the body of the duty-man, seized the 
belt of bombs and strapped it about my waist. 


Anita stood with me. 


"Give me the projector." 


She handed it to me. The trap-door burst upward! A man's head and 
shoulders appeared. I fired a bullet into him—the little leaden pellet 
singing down through the yellow powder-flash that spat from the 


projector's muzzle. 


The brigand screamed, and dropped back out of sight. There was 
confusion at the ladder-top. I flung a bomb at the broken trap. A tiny 
heat-ray came wavering up through the opening, but went wide of 


us. 


The instrument room was in darkness. I clung to Anita. 


"Hold on to me! You go first—here is the ladder." 


We found it in the blackness, mounted it and went through the 


cubby's roof-trap. 


I took a hasty look and dropped another bomb beside us. The four- 
foot space up here between the cubby roof and the overhead dome 


went black. We were momentarily concealed. 


Anita located the manual levers of the lock-entrance. 


"Here, Gregg." 


I shoved at them. Fear leaped in me that they would not operate. But 
they swung. The tiny porte opened wide to receive us. We clambered 
into the small air-chamber; the door slid closed, just as a flash from 

below struck at it. The brigands had seen our little cloud of darkness 


and were firing up through it. 


We were through the locks in a moment, out on the open dome-top. 
A sleek, rounded spread of glassite, with broad aluminite girders. 
There were cross-ribs which gave us footing, and occasional 
projections—streamline fin-tips, the casings of the upper rudder 
shafts, and the upstanding stubby funnels into which the helicopters 


were folded. 


We moved along the central footpath and crouched by a six-foot 
casing. The stars and the glowing Earth were over us. The curving 
dome-top—a hundred feet or so in length, and bulging thirty feet 
wide beneath us—glistened in the Earthlight. It was a sheer drop 
down these curving sides past the ship's hull, a hundred feet to the 
rocks on which the vessel rested. The towering wall of Archimedes 
was beside us; and beyond the brink of the ledge the thousands of 


feet down to the plains. 


I saw the lights of Miko's band down there. He had stopped 
signaling. His little lights were spread out, bobbing as he and his 


men advanced up the crater's foothills, coming to join their ship. 


I had an instant's glimpse. Anita and I could not stay here. The 
brigands would follow us up in a moment. I saw no exterior ladder. 


We would have to take our chances and jump. 


There were brigands down there on the rocks. I saw three or four 
skulking helmeted figures, and they saw us! A bullet whizzed by us, 


and then came the flash of a hand-ray. 


I touched Anita. "Can you make the leap? Anita, dear...." 


Again it seemed that this must be farewell. 


"Gregg, dear one—oh, we've got to do it!" 


Those waiting figures would pounce on us. 


"Anita, lie here a moment." 


I jumped up and ran twenty feet toward the bow; then back, toward 
the stern, flinging down the last of my bombs. The darkness was like 
a cloud down there, enveloping the outer brigands. But up here we 


were above it, etched by the starlight and Earthglow. 


I came back to Anita. 


"We'll have to chance it now." 


"Gregg..." 


"Good-by, dear. I'll jump first, down this side—you follow." 


To leap into that black patch, with the rocks under it.... 


"Gregg—" 


She was trying to tell me to look overhead. She gestured. "Gregg, 


see!" 


I saw it out over the plains—a little speck amid the stars. A moving 


speck, coming toward us! 


"Gregg, what is it?" 


I gazed, held my breath. A moving speck out there. A blob now. 


And then I realized that it was not a large object, far away, but small, 
and already very close—only a few hundred feet off, dropping 
toward the top of our dome. A narrow, flat, ten-foot object, like a 
wingless volplane. There were no lights on it, but in the Earthlight I 


could see two crouching, helmeted figures riding it. 


"Anita! Don't you remember!" 


I was swept with dawning comprehension. Back in the Grantline 
camp Snap and I had discussed how to use the Planetara's gravity 
plates. We had gone to the wreck and secured them, had rigged this 
little volplane flyer.... 


The brigands on the rocks saw it now. A flash went up at it. One of 
the figures crouching on it opened a flexible fabric like a wing over 
its side. I saw another flash from below, harmlessly striking the 


insulated shield. 


I gasped to Anita, "Light your helmet! It's from Grantline! Let them 


see us!" 


I stood erect. The little flying platform went over us, fifty feet up, 
circling, dropping to the dome-top. 


I waved my helmet-light. The exit-lock from below—up which we 
had come—was near us. The advancing brigands were already in it! 
I had forgotten to demolish the manuals. And I saw that the darkness 
down on the rocks was almost gone now, dissipating in the airless 


night. The brigands down there began firing up at us. 


It was a confusion of flashing lights. I clutched at Anita. 


"Come this way—trun!" 


The platform barely missed our heads. It sailed lengthwise of the 
dome-top, and crashed silently on the central runway near the stern- 


tip. Anita and I ran to it. 


The two helmeted figures seized us, shoved us prone on the metal 
platform. It was barely four feet wide: a low railing, handles with 
which to cling, and a tiny hooded cubby in front, with banks of 


controls. 


"Gregg! " 


" Snap ! " 


It was Snap and Venza. She seized Anita, held her crouching in 


place. Snap flung himself face down at the controls. 


The brigands in the lock were out on the dome now. I took a last shot 
as we lifted. My bullet punctured one of them; he fell, slid 
scrambling off the rounded dome and dropped out of sight. 


Light-rays and silent flashes seemed to envelop us. Venza held the 
side-shields higher. 


IMAGEDESCRIPTION 


We tilted, swayed crazily, and then steadied. 


The ship's dome dropped away beneath us. The rocks of the open 
ledge were under us. Then the abyss, with the moving climbing 


specks of Miko's lights far down. 


I saw, over the side-shield, the already distant brigand ship resting on 
the ledge with the massive Archimedes' wall behind it. A confusion 


back there of futile flashing rays. 


It all faded into a remote glow as we sailed smoothly up into the 


starlight and away, heading for the Grantline camp. 


Chapter 33 Besieged! 


“Wake up, Gregg! They're coming!" 


I forced myself to consciousness. "Coming—" 


"Yes. Wake up!" 


I leaped from my bunk, followed Snap with a rush into the corridor. 
We had returned safely to the Grantline Camp. Anita and I found 
ourselves exhausted from lack of sleep, our arduous climb of 
Archimedes and that tense time on the brigand ship. On the flight 
back Snap had explained how the landing of the ship on Archimedes 
was observed through the Grantline telescope, using but little of its 
power for this local range. They had read with amazement my 
signals to the brigands. Snap had rushed to completion the first of 
our contemplated flying platforms. Then he had seen Miko's signals 
from the crater-base, seen the lights of the fight to capture Anita and 


me in the cubby, and had come to rescue us. 


Back at the camp we were given food, and Grantline forced me to 


try and sleep. 


"They'll be on us in a few hours, Gregg. Miko will have joined them 


by now. He'll lead them to us. You must rest, for we need everyone 
at his best." 


And surprisingly, in the midst of the camp's turmoil of last minute 
activities, I slept soundly, until Snap called me that the ship was 


coming. 


The corridor echoed with the tramp of Grantline's busy crew. But 
there was no confusion now; a grim calmness had settled upon 


everyone. 


Anita and Venza rushed up to join us. "It's in sight!" 


There was no need of going to the instrument room. From the 
windows fronting the brink of the cliff the brigand ship was plainly 
visible. It came sailing from Archimedes, a dark shape blurring the 
stars. All its lights were extinguished save a single white search- 


beam in the bow-peak, slanting diagonally down. 


The beam presently caught our little group of buildings; its glare 
shone in the windows as it clung for a moment. I could envisage the 
triumphant curiosity, of Potan and his fellows up there, gazing along 


the beam. 


Then it swung away. The ship was at an altitude of no more than 
three thousand feet when I first saw it, coming upon a level keel. 
Would it circle over us, firing at us? Or sail past, after inspecting us? 


Or land, perhaps, boldly crowded upon our little ledge? 


We were ready—as ready as we could be with our meager 
equipment. The camp was in a state of siege. The cliff-lights were 
extinguished: the interior lights were dim, save in the workshops of 
the main building, where the final assembling of Snap's other flying 


platforms and their insulated protective shields was still in progress. 


We had dimmed the lights to conserve our power, and to enable the 
Erentz motors to run at full capacity. Our buildings would have to 


withstand the brigand rays which soon would be upon us. 


Outside on our dim, Earthlit cliff, the tiny lights showed where our 
few guards were lurking. As I stood at the window watching the 


oncoming ship, Grantline's voice sounded: 
"Call in those men! Ring the call-lights, Franck!" 


The siren buzzed over the camp's interior; the warning call-lights on 
the roof brought in the outer guards. They came running to the 


admission portes, which had been repaired after Miko disabled them. 


The guards came in. We dimmed our lights further. The treasure 
sheds were black against the cliff behind us. No need for guards 
there—the bulk of the ore was such that we reasoned the brigands 
would not attempt to move it until our buildings were captured. But, 
if they should try it, we were prepared to sally out with our hand- 


weapons and defend it. 


In the dim lights we crouched. A silence was upon us, save for the 
clanging in the workshop down the corridor. Most of us wore our 
Erentz suits, with helmets ready, though I am sure there was not a 
man of us but who prayed he might not have to go out. At many of 
the windows—our weakest points to withstand the rays—insulated 


fabric shields were hung like curtains. 


The brigand ship slowly advanced. It was soon over the opposite rim 
of our little crater. Its search-beam swung about the rim and down 


into the valley. 


My thoughts ran like a turgid stream as I stood tensely watching. 


Four hours ago I had sent that flash-signal to Earth. If it were 
received, a patrol-ship could come to our rescue and arrive here in 


another eight hours—or perhaps even less. 


Ah, that "1f!" /fthe signal were received! /fthe patrol-ship were 


immediately available! /fit started at once.... 


Eight hours at the very least. I tried to assure myself that we could 
hold out that long.... 


The brigand ship crossed the opposite crater-rim. It dropped lower. It 
seemed poised over the crater-valley, almost at our own level and 
less than two miles from us. Its search-beam vanished. For a moment 


it hung, a sleek, cylindrical silver shape, gleaming in the Earthlight. 


Snap looked at me and murmured, "It's descending." 


It slowly settled, cautiously picked its landing-place amid the crags 
and pits of the tumbled scarred valley floor. It came to rest, a vague 
silver menacing shape lurking in the lower shadows, close at the foot 


of the inner opposite crater-wall. 


A few moments of tense waiting passed. Soon tiny lights were 
moving down there, some out on the rocks near the ship, others up 


under its deck-dome. 


A stab of searchlight shot across the valley, swung along our ledge 


and clung with its glaring ten-foot circle to the front of our main 


building. Then a ray flashed. 


The assault had begun! 


(To be concluded) 


[PART4] 


Chapter 34 The First Encounters 


The besieged Earth-men wage grim, ultra-scientific war with 
Martian bandits in a last great struggle for their radium-ore—and 


their lives. 


It seemed, with that first shot from the enemy, that a great relief 
came to me—an apprehension fallen away. We had anticipated this 
moment for so long, dreaded it. I think all our men felt it. A shout 


went up: 


"Harmless!" 


It was not that. But our building withstood it better than I had feared. 
It was a flash from a large electronic projector mounted on the deck 

of the brigand ship. It stabbed up from the shadows across the valley 
at the foot of the opposite crater-wall, a beam of vaguely fluorescent 


light. Simultaneously the search-light vanished. 


The stream of electrons caught the front face of our main building in 
a six-foot circle. It held a few seconds, vanished; then stabbed again, 


and still again. Three bolts. A total, I suppose, of nine or ten seconds. 


I was standing with Grantline at a front window. We had rigged an 


oblong of insulated fabric like a curtain: we stood peering, holding 
the curtain cautiously aside. The ray struck some twenty feet away 


from us. 


"Harmless!" 


The men in the room shouted it with derision. But Grantline swung 


on them. 


"Don't think that!" 


An interior signal-panel was beside Grantline. He called the duty- 


men in the instrument room. 


"It's over. What are your readings?" 


The bombarding electrons had passed through the outer shell of the 
building's double-wall, and been absorbed in the rarefied, 
magnetized air-current of the Erentz circulation. Like poison in a 
man's veins, reaching his heart, the free alien electrons had disturbed 
the motors. They accelerated, then retarded. Pulsed unevenly, and 
drew added power from the reserve tanks. But they had normalized 
at once when the shot was past. The duty-man's voice sounded from 


the grid in answer to Grantline's question: 


"Five degrees colder in your building. Can't you feel it?" 


The disturbed, weakened Erentz circulation had allowed the outer 
cold to radiate through a trifle. The walls had had a trifle extra 


explosive pressure from the room-air. A strain—but that was all. 


"It's probably their most powerful single weapon, Gregg." Grantline 


Said. 


I nodded. "Yes. I think so." 


I had smashed the real giant, with its ten-mile range. The ship was 
only two miles from us, but it seemed as though this projector were 
exerted to its distance limit. I had noticed on the deck only one of 


this type. The others, paralyzing-rays and heat rays, were less deadly. 


Grantline commented: "We can withstand a lot of that bombardment. 


If we stay inside—" 


That ray, striking a man outside, would penetrate his Erentz suit 
within a few seconds, we could not doubt. We had, however, no 


intention of going out unless for dire necessity. 


"Even so," said Grantline. "A hand-shield would hold it off for a 


certain length of time." 


We had an opportunity a moment later to test our insulated shields. 
The bolt came again. It darted along the front face of the building, 
caught our window and clung. The double window-shells were our 
weakest points. The sheet of flashing Erentz current was transparent: 
we could see through it as though it were glass. It moved faster, but 
was thinner at the windows than in the walls. We feared the 
bombarding electrons might cross it, penetrate the inner shell and, 


like a lightning bolt, enter the room. 


We dropped the curtain corner. The radiance of the bolt was dimly 
visible. A few seconds, then it vanished again, and behind the shield 


we had not felt a tingle. 


"Harmless!" 


But our power had been drained nearly an aeron, to neutralize the 


shock to the Erentz current. Grantline said: 


"If they kept that up, it would be a question of whose power supply 
would last longest. And it would not be ours.... You saw our lights 


fade down while the bolt was striking?" 


But the brigands did not know we were short of power. And to fire 


the projector with a continuous bolt would, in thirty minutes, 


perhaps, have exhausted their own power-reserve. 


This strange warfare! It was new to all of us, for there had been no 
wars on any of the three inhabited worlds for many years. Silent, 
electronic conflict! Not a question of men in battle. A man at a 
switch on the brigand ship was the sole actor so far in this assault. 
And the results were visible only in the movement of the needle- 
dials on our instrument panels. A struggle, so far, not of man's 


bravery, or skill, or strategy, but merely of electronic power supply. 


Yet warfare, however modern, can never transcend the human 
element. Before this insult was ended I was to have many 


demonstrations of that! 


"I won't answer them," Grantline declared. "Our game 1s to sit 


defensive. Conserve everything. Let them make the leading moves." 


We waited half an hour, but no other shot came. The valley floor was 
patched with Earthlight and shadow. We could see the vague outline 
of the brigand ship backed up at the foot of the opposite crater-wall. 
The form of its dome over the illumined deck was visible, and the 


line of its tiny hull ovals. 


On the rocks near the ship, helmet-lights of prowling brigands 


occasionally showed. 


Whatever activity was going on down there we could not see with 
the naked eye. Grantline did not use our telescope at first. To connect 
it, even for local range, drew on our precious ammunition of power. 
Some of the men urged that we search the sky with the telescope. 
Was our rescue ship from Earth coming? But Grantline refused. We 


were in no trouble yet. And every delay was to our advantage. 


"Commander, where shall I put these helmets?" 


A man came wheeling a pile of helmets on a little truck. 


"At the manual porte—other building." 


Our weapons and outside equipment were massed at the main exit- 
locks of the large building. But we might want to sally out through 
the smaller locks also. Grantline sent helmets there; suits were not 
needed, as most of us were garbed in them now, but without the 


helmets. 


Snap was still in the workshop. I went there during this first half- 
hour of the attack. Ten of our men were busy there with the little 


flying platforms and the fabric shields. 


"How is it, Snap?" 


"Almost all ready." 


He had six of the platforms, including the one we had already used, 
and more than a dozen hand-shields. At a squeeze, all of us could 
ride on these six little vehicles. We might have to ride them! We 
planned that, in the event of disaster to the buildings, we could at 
least escape in this fashion. Food supplies and water were now being 


placed at the portes. 


Depressing preparations! Our buildings uninhabitable, a rush out and 
away, abandoning the treasure.... Grantline had never mentioned 
such a contingency, but I noticed, nevertheless, that preparations 


were being made. 


"Only that one shot, Gregg?" 


Snap's voice was raised over the clang of the workmen bolting the 


little gravity-plates of the last platform. 


"Four blasts. But just the one projector. Their strongest." 


He grinned. He wore no Erentz suit as yet. He stood in torn grimy 


work-trousers and a bedraggled shirt, with the inevitable red 


eyeshade holding back his unruly hair. Around his waist was the 
weighted belt and there were weights on his shoes for gravity 


stability. 


"Didn't hurt us much." 


"No " 


"When I get the tube-panels in this thing I'll be finished. It'll take 


another half-hour. I'll join you. Where are you stationed?" 


I shrugged. "I was at a front window with Johnny. Nothing to do as 


yet." 


Snap went back to his work. "Well, the longer they delay, the better 
for us. If only your signal got through, Gregg! We'll have a rescue 


ship here in a few hours more." 


Ah, that "if!" 


I turned away. "Can't help you, Snap?" 


"No. Take those shields," he added to one of the men. 


"Take them where?" 


"To Grantline. The front admission porte, or the back. He'll tell you 


which." 


The shields were wheeled away on a little cart. I followed it. 


Grantline sent it to the back exit. 


"No other move from them yet, Johnny?" 


"No. All quiet." 


"Snap's almost finished." 


The brigands presently made another play. A giant heat-ray beam 


came across the valley. It clung to our front wall for nearly a minute. 


Grantline got the reports from the instrument room. He laughed. 


"That helped rather than hurt us. Heated the outer wall. Frank took 


advantage of it and eased up the motors." 


We wondered if Miko knew that. Doubtless he did, for another 


interval passed and the heat-ray was not used again. 


Then came a zed-ray. I stood at the window, watching it, faint sheen 


of beam in the dimness. It crept with sinister deliberation along our 


front building-wall, clung momentarily to our shielded windows and 


pried with its revealing glow into Snap's workshop. 


"Looking us over," Grantline commented. "I hope they like what 


they see." 


I knew he did not feel the bravado that was in his tone. We had 
nothing but small hand weapons: heat-rays, electronic projectors, 
and bullet projectors. All for very short-range fighting. If Miko had 
not known that before, he could at least make a good guess at it after 
the careful zed-ray inspection. With his ship down there two miles 


away, we were powerless to reach him. 


It seemed that Miko was now testing the use of all his mechanisms. 
A light-flare went up from the dome-peak of the ship. It rose in a 
slow arc over the valley, and burst. For a few seconds the two-mile 
circle of crags was brilliantly illumined. I stared, but I had to shield 
my eyes against the dazzling actinic glare, and I could see nothing. 
Was Miko making a zed-ray photograph of our interiors? We had no 


way of knowing. 


He was testing his short-range projectors now. With my eyes again 
accustomed to the normal Earthlight in the valley, I could see the 


stabs of little electronic beams, the Martian paralyzing-rays and 


heat-beams. They darted out like flashing swords from the rocks 


near the ship. 


Then the whole ship and the crater-wall behind it seemed to shift 
sidewise as a Benson curve-light spread its glow about the ship, with 
a projector curve-beam coming up and touching the window through 


which I was peering. 


"Haljan, come look at these damn girls! Commander—shall I stop 


them? They'll kill themselves, or kill us—or smash something!" 


We followed the man into the building's broad central corridor. Anita 
and Venza were riding a midget flying platform! Anita, in her boyish 
black garb; Venza with a flowing white Venus-robe. They lay on the 
tiny, six-foot oblong of metal, one manipulating its side shields, the 
other at the controls. As we arrived, the platform came sliding down 
the narrow confines of the corridor, lurching, barely missing a door- 
grid projection. Up to skim the low vaulted ceiling, then down to the 


floor. 


It sailed past our heads, rising over us as we ducked. Anita waved 
her hand. 


Grantline gasped, "By the infernal!" 


I shouted, "Anita, stop!" 


But they only waved at us, skimming down the length of the 
corridor, seeming to avoid a smash a dozen times by the smallest 
margin of chance, stopping miraculously at the further end, hanging 


poised in mid-air, wheeling, coming back, undulating up and down. 


Grantline clung to me. "By the gods of the airways!" 


In spite of my astonished horror I could not but share Grantline's 
obvious admiration. Three of four other men were watching. The 
girls were amazingly skillful, no doubt of that. There was not a man 
among us who could have handled that gravity-platform indoors, not 


one who would have had the brash temerity to try it. 


The platform landed with the grace of a humming bird at our feet, 
the girls dexterously balancing so that it came to rest swiftly, without 


the least bump. 


I confronted them. "Anita, what are you doing?" 


She stood up, flushed and smiling. 


"Practising." 


Imperturbable girls! The product of their age. Oblivious to the 


brigand attack, they were in here practising! 


"What for?" I demanded. 


Venza's roguish eyes twinkled at me. Her hands went to her slim hips 


with a gesture of defiance. 


She asked, "Are you speaking for yourself or the commander?" 


I ignored her. "What for?" I reiterated. 


"Because we're good at it," Anita retorted. "Better than any of you 


men. If you should need us...." 


"We don't. We won't." I said shortly. 


"But if you should...." 


Venza put in, "If Snap and I hadn't come for you, you wouldn't be 
here, Gregg Haljan. I didn't notice you were so horrified to see me 


holding that shield up over you!" 


It silenced me. 


She added, "Commander, let us alone. We won't smash anything." 


Grantline laughed, "I hope you won't!" 


A warning call took us back to the front window. The brigand's 
search-beam was again being used. It swept slowly along the length 
of the cliff. Its circle went down the cliff steps to the valley floor, 
and came sweeping up again. Then it went up to the observatory 
platform at the summit above us, then back and crept over to the ore- 
sheds. 


We had no men outside, if that was what the brigand wanted to 
determine. The search-beam presently vanished. It was replaced 
immediately by a zed-ray, which darted at once to our treasure sheds 


and clung. 


That stung Grantline into his first action. We flung our own zed-ray 
down across the valley. It reached the brigand ship; this zed-ray and 


a search-light were our only two projectors of long range. 


The brigand ray vanished when ours flashed on. I was with Grantline 
at an image grid in the instrument room. We saw the deck of the 


brigand ship and the blurred interior of the cabins. 


"Try the search-beam, Franck. We don't need the other." 


The zed-ray went off. We gazed down our search-light which clung 
to the dome of the distant enemy vessel. We could see movement 


there. 


"The telescope," Grantline ordered. 


The little dynamos hummed. The telescope-finder glowed and 
clarified. On the deck of the ship we saw the brigands working with 
the assembling of ore-carts. A deck landing-porte was open. The ore- 
carts were being carried out through a porte-lock and down a landing 
incline. And on the rocks outside, we saw several of the carts—and 


rail-sections and the sections of an ore-shute. 


Miko was unloading his mining apparatus! He was making ready to 


come up for the treasure! 


The discovery, startling as it was, nevertheless was far 
overshadowed by an imperative danger alarm from our main 
building. Brigands were outside on our ledge! Miko's search-beam, 
sweeping the ledge a moment before, had carefully avoided 
revealing them. It had been done just for that purpose, no doubt— 


making us sure that the ledge was unoccupied and thus to guard 


against our own light making a search. 


But there was a brigand group here close outside our walls! By the 
merest chance the radiating glow from our search-ray had shown the 


helmeted figures scurrying for shelter. 


Grantline leaped to his feet. 


We rushed for the rear exit-porte which was nearest us. The giant 
bloated figures had been seen running along the outside of the 
connecting corridor, in this direction. But before we ever got there, a 
new alarm came. A brigand was crouching at a front corner of the 
main building! His hydrogen heat-torch had already opened a rift in 
the wall! 


Chapter 35 Desperate Offensive 


“In with you!" ordered Grantline. "Get your helmets on! How many? 
Six? Enough—get back there, Williams—you were last. The lock 


won't hold any more." 


I was one of the six who jammed into the manual exit lock. We went 
through it: in a moment we were outside. It was less than three 


minutes since the prowling brigands had been seen. 


Grantline touched me just as we emerged. "Don't wait for orders! 
Get them!" 


"That fellow with the torch, the most dangerous—" 


"Yes! I'm with you." 


We went out with a rush. We had already discarded our shoe and belt 


weights. I leaped, regardless of my companions. 


The scurrying Martians had disappeared. Through my visor bull's- 
eye I could see only the Earthlit rocky surface of the ledge. Beside 
me stretched the dark wall of our building. 


I bounded toward the front. The brigand with the torch had been at 
this front corner. I could not see him from here: he had been 


crouching just around the angle. 


I had a tiny bullet projector, the best weapon for short range 


outdoors. I was aware of Grantline close behind me. 


It took only a few of my giant leaps. I landed at the corner, recovered 


my balance, and whirled around to the front. 


The Martian was here, a giant misshapen lump as he crouched. His 
torch was a little stab of blue in the deep shadow enveloping him. 
Intent upon his work, he did not see me. Perhaps he thought his 


fellows had broken our exits by now. 


I landed like a leopard upon his back and fired, my weapon muzzle 
ramming him. His torch fell hissing with a silent rain of blue fire 


upon the rocks. 


As my grip upon him made audiphone contact, his agonized scream 
rattled the diaphragms of my ear-grids with horrible, deafening 


intensity. 


He lay writhing under me, then was still. His scream choked into 


silence. His suit deflated within my encircling grip. He was dead; my 
leaden, steel-tipped pellet had punctured the double surface of his 


Erentz-fabric, penetrated his chest. 


Grantline's following leap landed him over me. 


"Dead?" 


"Yes," 


I climbed from the inert body. The torch had hissed itself out. 
Grantline swung on our building corner, and I leaned down with him 
to examine it. The torch had fused and scarred the surface of the 
wall, burned almost through. A pressure-rift had opened. We could 
see it, a curving gash in the metal wall-plate like a crack in a glass 


window-pane. 


I went cold. This was serious damage! The rarefied Erentz-air would 
seep out. It was leaking now: we could see the magnetic radiance of 
it all up the length of the ten-foot crack. The leak would change the 
pressure of the Erentz system, constantly lower it, demanding steady 
renewal. The Erentz motors would overheat; some might go bad 


from the strain. 


Grantline stood gripping me. 


"Damn bad!" 


"Yes. Can't we repair it, Johnny?" 


"No. Have to take that whole plate-section out, shut off the Erentz 
plant and exhaust the interior air of all this bulkhead of the building. 


Day's job—maybe more." 


And the crack would get worse, I knew. It would gradually spread 
and widen. The Erentz circulation would fail. All our power would 
be drained struggling to maintain it. This brigand who had 
unwittingly committed suicide by his daring act had accomplished 
more than he perhaps had realized. I could envisage our weapons, 
useless from lack of power. The air in our buildings turning fetid and 
frigid: ourselves forced to the helmets. A rush out to abandon the 
camp and escape. The buildings exploding—scattering into a litter 
on the ledge like a child's broken toy. The treasure abandoned, with 


the brigands coming up and loading it on their ship. 


Our defeat. In a few hours now—or minutes. This crack could 
slowly widen, or it could break suddenly at any time. Disaster, come 


now so abruptly upon us at the very start of the brigand attack... 


Grantline's voice in my audiphone broke my despairing rush of 


thoughts. "Bad. Come on, Gregg; nothing to do here." 


We were aware that our other four men had run along the building's 
other side. They emerged now—with the running brigands in front 
of them, rushing out toward the staircase on the ledge. Three giant 


Martian figures in flight, with our four men chasing. 


A bullet projector spat, with its queer stab of exploding powder fed 
by the burning oxygen fumes of its artificial air-chamber—one of 
our men firing. A brigand fell to the rocks by the brink of the ledge. 
The others reached the descending staircase, tumbled down it with 


reckless leaps. 


Our men turned back. Before we could join them, the enemy ship 
down in the valley sent up a cautious search-beam which located its 
returning men. Then the beam swung up to the ledge, landed upon 


us. 


We stood confused, blinded by the brilliant glare. Grantline stumbled 


against me. 


"Run, Gregg! They'll be firing at us." 


We dashed away. Our companions joined us, rushing back for the 
porte. I saw it open, reinforcements coming out to help us—half a 
dozen figures carrying a ten-foot insulated shield. They could barely 
get it out through the porte. 


The Martian search-ray abruptly vanished. Then almost instantly the 
electronic ray came with its deadly stab. Missed us at first, as we ran 
for the shield. It vanished, and stabbed again. It caught us, but now 
we were behind the shield, carrying it back to the porte, hiding 
behind it. 


The ray stabbed once or twice more. 


Whether Miko's instruments showed him how serious that damage 
was to our front wall, we never knew. But I think that he realized. 


His search-beam clung to it, and his zed-ray pried into our interiors. 


The brigand ship was active now. We were desperate: we used our 
telescope freely for observation. And used our zed-ray and search- 
light. Miko's ore-carts and mining apparatus were unloaded on the 
rocks. The rail-sections were being carried a mile out, nearly to the 
center of the valley. A subsidiary camp was being established there, 
only a mile from the base of our cliff, but still far beyond reach of 


our weapons. We could see the brigand lights down there. 


Then the ore-shute sections were brought over. We could see Miko's 
men carrying some of the giant projectors, mounting them in the 
new position. Power tanks and cables. Light-flare catapults—little 


mechanical cannons for throwing the bombs. 


The enemy search-light constantly raked our vicinity. Occasionally 
the giant electronic projector flung up its bolt as though warning us 


not to dare leave our buildings. 


Half an hour went by. Our situation was even worse than Miko could 
know. The Erentz motors were running hot—our power draining, the 
crack widening. When it would break we could not tell; but the 


danger was like a sword over us. 


An anxious thirty minutes for us, this second interlude. Grantline 
called a meeting of all our little force, with every man having his 
say. Inactivity was no longer a feasible policy. We recklessly used 
our power to search the sky. Our rescue ship might be up there; but 
we could not see it with our disabled instruments. No signals came. 


We could not—or, at least, did not—treceive them. 


"They wouldn't signal," Grantline protested. "They'd know the 
Martians would be more likely to get the signal than us. Of what use 


to warn Miko?" 


But he did not dare wait for a rescue ship that might or might not be 
coming! Miko was playing the waiting game now—making ready 
for a quick loading of the ore when we were forced to abandon our 


buildings. 


The brigand ship suddenly moved its position! It rose up in a low flat 
arc, came forward and settled in the center of the valley where the 
carts and rail-sections were piled, and the outside projectors newly 
mounted on the rocks. But the projectors only shot at us 


occasionally. 


The brigands now began laying the rails from the ship toward the 
base of our cliff. The chute would bring the ore down from the ledge, 
and the carts would take it to the ship. 


The laying of the rails was done under cover of occasional stabs 


from the electronic projector. 


And then we discovered that Miko had made still another move. The 
brigand rays, fired from the depths of the valley, could strike our 
front building, but could not reach all our ledge. And from the ship's 
new and nearer position this disadvantage was intensified. Then 
abruptly we realized that under cover of darkness-bombs an 


electronic projector and search-ray had been carried to the top of the 


crater-rim, diagonally across and only half a mile from us. Their 


beams shot down, raking all our vicinity from this new angle. 


I was on the little flying platform which sallied out as a test to attack 
these isolated projectors. Snap and I and one other volunteer went. 
He and I held the shield; Snap handled the controls. 


Our exit-porte was on the lee side of the building from the hostile 
search-beam. We got out unobserved and sailed upward; but soon a 


light from the ship caught us. And the projector bolts came up.... 


Our sortie only lasted a few minutes. To me, it was a confusion of 
crossing beams, with the stars overhead, the swaying little platform 
under me, and the shield tingling in my hands when the blasts struck 


us. Moments of blurred terror... 


The voice of the man beside me sounded in my ears: "Now, Haljan, 


give them one!" 


We were up over the peak of the rim with the hostile projectors 
under us. I gauged our movement, and dropped an explosive powder 
bomb. 


It missed. It flared with a puff on the rocks, twenty feet from where 


the two projectors were mounted. I saw that two helmeted figures 
were down there. They tried to swing their grids upward, but could 
not get them vertical to reach us. The ship was firing at us, but it was 
far away. And Grantline's search-beam was going full-power, 


clinging to the ship to dazzle them. 


Snap circled us. As we came back I dropped another bomb. Its silent 
puff seemed littered with flying fragments of the two projectors and 


the bodies of the men. 


We flew swiftly back and got in. 


It decided Grantline. For an hour past Snap and I had been urging 
our plan to use the gravity platforms. To remain inactive was sure 
defeat now. Even if our buildings did not explode—if we thought to 
huddle in them, helmeted in the failing air—then Miko could readily 
ignore us and proceed with his loading of the treasure under our 
helpless gaze. He could do that now with safety—if we refused to 


sally out—for we could not fire our weapons through our windows.* 


*(To fire a projector through the walls or windows would at once 
wreck the protective Erentz system. The enemy ship has pressure 
portes, constructed for the emission of the weapon-rays. Grantline's 


only weapons thus mounted were his search-beam and zed-ray. | 


To remain defensive would end inevitably in our defeat. We all knew 
it now; it was obvious. The waiting game was Miko's—not ours! 


And he was playing it. 


The success of our attack upon the distant isolated projectors 
heartened us. Yet it was a desperate offensive indeed upon which we 


now decided! 


We prepared our little expedition at the larger of the exit portes. 
Miko's zed-ray was watching all our interior movements. We made a 
brave show of activity in our workshop with abandoned ore-carts 
which were stored there. We got them out, started to recondition 


them. 


It seemed to fool Miko. His zed-ray clung to the workshop, watching 
us. And at the distant porte we gathered the little platforms, the 


shields, helmets, bombs, and a few hand-projectors. 


There were six platforms—three of us upon each. It left four people 


to remain indoors. 


I need not describe the emotion with which Snap and I listened to 
Venza and Anita pleading to be allowed to accompany us. They 


urged it upon Grantline, and we took no part. It was too important a 


decision. The treasure—the life or death of all these men—hung now 
upon the fate of our venture. Snap and I could not intrude our 


personal feelings. 


And the girls won. Both were undeniably more skilful at handling 
the midget platforms than any of us men. Two of the six platforms 
could be guided by them. That was a third of our little force! And of 
what use to go out and be defeated, leaving the girls here to meet 


death almost immediately afterward? 


We gathered at the porte. A last minute change made Grantline order 
six of his men to remain guarding the buildings. The instruments— 


the Erentz system—all the appliances had to be attended. 


It left four platforms, each with three men, with Grantline at the 
controls of one of them. And upon the other two of the six Venza 


rode with Snap, and I with Anita. 


We crouched in the shadows outside the porte. So small an army, 
sallying out to bomb this enemy vessel or be killed in the attempt! 


Only sixteen of us. And thirty or so brigands. 


I envisaged then this tiny Moon-crater, the scene of this battle we 


were waging. Struggling humans, desperately trying to kill. Alone 


here on this globe. Around us, the wide reaches of Lunar desolation. 
In all this world, every human being was gathered here, struggling to 
kill! 


Anita drew me down to the platform. "Ready, Gregg." 


The others were rising. We lifted, moved slowly out and away from 


the protective shadows of the building. 


In a tiny queue the six little platforms sailed out over the valley 


toward the brigand ship. 


Chapter 36 The Battle in the Crater 


Grantline led us. We held about level. Five hundred feet beneath us 
the brigand ship lay, cradled on the rocks. When it was still a mile 
away from us I could see all its outline fairly clearly in the dimness. 
Its tiny hull-windows were now dark; but the blurred shape of the 
hull was visible and above it the rounded cap of dome, with a dim 


radiance beneath it. 


We followed Grantline's platform. It was rising, drawing the others 
after it like a tail. I touched Anita where she lay beside me with her 
head half in the small hooded control-bank. 


"Going too high." 


She nodded, but followed the line nevertheless. It was Grantline's 


command. 


I lay crouched, holding the inner tips of the flexible side-shields. The 
bottom of the platform was covered with the insulated fabric. There 
were two side-shields. They extended upward some two feet, 
flexible so that I could hold them out to see over them, or draw them 


up and in to cover us. 


They afforded a measure of protection against the hostile rays, 
though just how much we were not sure. With the platform level, a 
bolt from beneath could not harm us unless it continued for a 
considerable time. But the platform, except upon direct flight, was 
seldom level, for it was a frail, unstable little vehicle! To handle it 
was more than a question of the controls. We balanced, and helped to 
guide it, with the movement of our bodies—shifting our weight 
sidewise, or back, or forward to make it dip as the controls altered 


the gravity-pull in its tiny plate-sections. 


Like a bird, wheeling, soaring, swooping. To me, it was a precarious 


business. 


But now we were in straight flight diagonally upward. The outline of 
the brigand ship came under us. I crouched tense, breathless; every 
moment it seemed that the brigands must discover us and loose their 
bolts. 


They may have seen us for some moments before they fired. I peered 
over the side-shield down at our mark, then up ahead to get 
Grantline's firing signal. It seemed long delayed. We were almost 
over the ship. An added glow down there must have warned 
Grantline that a shot was coming. The tiny red light flared bright on 
his platform. 


I hissed on our Benson curve-light radiance. We had been dark, but a 
soft glow now enveloped us. Its sheen went down to the ship to 
reveal us. But its curving path showed us falsely placed. I saw the 


little line of platforms ahead of us seem to move suddenly sidewise. 


It was everyone for himself now; none of us could tell where the 
other platforms actually were placed or headed. Anita swooped us 


sharply down to avoid a possible collision. 


"Gregg—?" 


"Yes. I'm aiming." 


I was making ready to drop the little explosive globe-bomb. Our 
search-light ray at the camp, answering Grantline's signal, shot down 
and bathed the ship in a white glare, revealing it for our aim. 


Simultaneously the brigand bolts came up at us. 


I held my bomb out over the shield, calculating the angle to throw it 
down. The brigand rays flashed around me. They were horribly 
close; Miko had understood our sudden visible shift and aimed, not 


where we appeared to be, but where we had been a moment before. 


I dropped my bomb hastily at the glowing white ship. The touch of a 


hostile ray would have exploded it in my hand. I could see its blue- 
sizzling fuse as it fell. I saw the others also dropping from our 
nearby platforms. The explosions from them merged in a confusion 
of the white glare—and a cloud of black light-mist as the brigands 


out on the rocks used their occulting darkness bombs. 


We swept past in a blur of leaping hostile beams. Silent battle of 
lights! Darkness bombs down at the ship struggling to bar our camp 
search-ray. The Benson radiance-rays from our passing platforms 
curving down to mingle with the confusion. The electronic rays 


sending up their bolts... 


Our platforms dropped some ten dynamitrine bombs in that first 
passage over the ship. As we sped by, I dimmed the Benson's 
radiance. I peered. We had not hit the ship. Or if we had, the damage 
was inconclusive. But on the rocks I could see a pile of ore-carts 
scattered—broken wreckage, in which the litter of two or three 
projectors seemed strewn. And the gruesome deflated forms of 
several helmeted figures. Others seemed, to be running, scattering— 
hiding in the rocks and pit-holes. Twenty brigands at least were 
outside the ship. Some were running over toward the base of our 
camp-ledge. The darkness bombs were spreading like a curtain over 
the valley floor; but it seemed that some of the figures were dragging 


their projectors away. 


We sailed off toward the opposite crater-rim. I remember passing 
over the broken wreckage of Grantline's little space-ship, the Comet. 
Miko's bolts momentarily had vanished. We had hit some of his 
outside projectors; the others were abandoned, or being dragged to 


safer positions. 


After a mile we wheeled and went back. I suddenly realized that 
only four platforms were in the re-formed line ahead of us. One was 
missing! I saw it now, wavering down, close over the ship. A bolt 
leaped up diagonally from a distant angle on the rocks and caught 
the disabled platform. It fell, whirling, glowing red—disappeared 
into the blur of darkness like a bit of heated metal plunged into 


water. 


One out of six of our platforms already lost! Three men of our little 


force gone! 


But Grantline led us desperately back. Anita caught his signal to 
break our line. The five platforms scattered, dipping and wheeling 
like frightened birds—blurring shapes, shifting unnaturally in flight 


as the Benson curve-angles were altered. 


Anita now took our platform in a long swoop downward. Her tense, 


murmured voice sounded in my ears: 


"Hold off: I'll take us low." 


A melee. Passing platform shapes. The darting bolts, crossing like 
ancient rapiers. Falling blue points of fuse-lights as we threw our 


bombs. 


Down in a swoop. Then rising. Away, and then back. This silent 
warfare of lights! It seemed that around me must be bursting a 
pandemonium of sound. Yet I heard nothing. Silent, blurred melee, 
infinitely frightening. A bolt struck us, clung for an instant; but we 
weathered it. The light was blinding. Through my gloves I could feel 
the tingle of the over-charged shield as it caught and absorbed the 
hostile bombardment. Under me the platform seemed heated. My 
little Erentz motors ran with ragged pulse. I got too much oxygen; 
my head roared with it. Spots danced before my closed eyes. Then 


not enough oxygen. I was dully smothering.... 


Then the bolt was gone. I found us soaring upward, horribly tilted. I 


shifted over. 


"Anita! Anita, dear!" 


"Yes. Gregg. All right." 


The melee went on. The brigand ship and all its vicinity was 

enveloped in darkness-mist now—a turgid sable curtain, made more 
dense by the dissipating heavy fumes of our exploding bombs which 
settled low over the ship and the rocks nearby. The search-light from 


our camp strove futilely to penetrate the cloud. 


Our platforms were separated. One went by high over us; I saw 


another dart close beneath my shield. 


"God, Anita!" 


"Too close! I did not mean that—I didn't see it." 


Almost a collision. 


"Oh, Gregg, haven't we broken the ship's dome yet?" 


It seemed not. I had dropped nearly all my bombs. This could not go 
on much longer. Had it been only five minutes? Only that? Reason 


told me so, yet it seemed an eternity of horror. 


Another swoop. My last bomb. Anita had brought us into position to 
fling it. But I could not. A bolt stabbed up from the gloom and 
caught us. We huddled, pulling the shields up and over us. 


Blurred darkness again. Too much to the side now. I had to wait 


while Anita swung us back. Then we seemed too high. 


We swooped. But not too low! Down in the darkness-mist we would 


immediately have lost direction, and crashed. 


I waited with my last bomb. The other platforms were occasionally 


dropping them: I had been too hasty, too prodigal. 


Had we broken the ship's dome with a direct hit? It seemed not. 


The brigands were occasionally sending up catapulted light-flares. 
They came from positions on the rocks outside the ship. They 
mounted in lazy curves and burst over us. The concealing darkness, 
broken only by the flares of our explosions, enveloped the enemy. 
Our camp search-light was still struggling with it. But overhead, 
where the few little platforms were circling and swooping, the flares 
gave an almost continuous glare. It was dazzling, blinding. Even 
through the smoked pane which I adjusted to my visor I could not 


stand it. 


But there were thoughts of comparative dimness. In a patch where 
the Earthlight struck through the darkness of the rocks, I saw another 


of our fallen platforms! Snap and Venza! Dear God.... 


It was not they, but three figures of our men. One was dead. Two had 
survived the fall. They stood up, staggering. And in that instant, 
before the turgid black curtain closed over them, I saw two brigands 
come rushing. Their hand projectors stabbed at close range. Our men 


crumpled and fell. 


And now I saw why probably we had never yet hit the ship. 


Its outline was revealed. "Now, Gregg—can you fling it from here?" 


We were in position again. I flung my last missile, watched its light 
as it dropped. On the dome-roof two of Miko's men were crouching. 
My bomb was truly aimed—perhaps one of the few in all our 
bombardment which would have landed directly on the dome-roof. 
But the waiting marksmen fired at it with short-range heat projectors 


and exploded it harmlessly while it was still above them. 


We swung up and away. I saw, high above us, Grantline's platform, 
recognizing its red signal light. There seemed a lull. The enemy fire 
had died down to only a very occasional bolt. In the confusion of my 
whirling impressions I wondered if Miko were in distress? Not that! 
We had not hit his ship; perhaps we had done little damage indeed! It 
was we who were in distress. Two of our platforms had fallen—two 


out of six. Or more, of which I did not know. 


I saw one rising off to the side of us. Grantline was over us. Well, we 


were at least three. And then I saw the fourth. 


"Grantline is calling us up, Gregg." 


"Yes." 


Grantline's signal-light was summoning us from the attack. He was a 


thousand or two thousand feet above. 


I was suddenly shocked with horror. The search-ray from our camp 
abruptly vanished! Anita wheeled us to face the distant ledge. The 
camp-lights showed, and over one of the buildings was a distress 
light! 


Had the crack in our front wall broken, threatening explosion of all 
the buildings? The wild thoughts swept me. But it was not that. I 

could see light-stabs from the cliff outside the main building. Miko 
had dared to send some of his men to attack our almost abandoned 


camp! 


Grantline realized it. His red helmet-light semaphored the command 
to follow him. His platform soared away, heading for the camp, with 
the other two behind him. 


Anita lifted us to follow. But I checked her. 


"No! Off to the right, across the valley." 


"But Gregg!" 


"Do as I say, Anita." 


She swung us diagonally away from both the camp and the brigand 
ship. I prayed that we might not be noticed by the brigands. 


"Anita, listen: I've an idea!" 


The attack on the brigand ship was over. It lay enveloped in the 
darkness of the powder-gas cloud and its own darkness bombs. But it 


was uninjured. 


Miko had answered us with our own tactics. He had practically 
unmanned the ship, no doubt, and had sent his men to our buildings. 
The fight had shifted. But I was now without ammunition, save for 


two or three small bullet projectors. 


Of what use for our platform to rush back? Miko expected that. His 


attack on the camp was undoubtedly made just for that purpose. 


"Anita, if we can get down on the rocks somewhere near the ship, 


and creep up on it unobserved in that blackness...." 


I might be able to open its manual hull-lock, rip it open and let the 
air out. If I could get into its pressure chamber and unseal the inner 
slide... 


"It would wreck the ship, Anita, exhaust all its air. Shall we try it?" 


"Whatever you say, Gregg." 


We seemed to be unobserved. We skimmed close to the valley floor, 
a mile from the ship. We headed slowly toward it, sailing low over 


the rocks. 


Then we landed, left the platform. 


"Let me go first, Anita." 


I held a bullet projector. With slow, cautious leaps, we advanced. 
Anita was behind me. I had wanted to leave her with the platform, 
but she would not stay. And to be with me seemed at least equally 


safe. 


The rocks were deserted. I thought there was very little chance that 


any of the enemy would lurk here. We clambered over the pitted, 
scarred surface. The higher crags, etched with Earthlight, stood like 


sentinels in the gloom. 


The brigand ship with its surrounding darkness was not far from us. 


Then we entered the cloud. 


No one was out here. We passed the wreckage of broken projectors, 


and gruesome, shattered human forms. 


We prowled closer. The hull of the ship loomed ahead of us. All 
dark. 


We came at last close against the sleek metal hull-side, slid along it 


toward where I was sure the manual-porte was located. 


Abruptly I realized that Anita was not behind me! Then I saw her at 
a little distance, struggling in the grip of a giant helmeted figure! The 
brigand lifted her—turned, and, carrying her, ran the other way! 


I did not dare fire. I bounded after them along the hull-side, around 


under the curve of the pointed bow, down along the other side. 


I had mistaken the hull-porte location. It was here. The running, 


bounding figure reached it, slid the panel. I was only fifty feet away 


—not much more than a single leap. I saw Anita being shoved into 


the pressure lock. The Martian flung himself after her. 


I fired at him, but missed. I came with a rush. And as I reached the 


porte it slid closed in my face, barring me! 


Chapter 37 In the Pressure Lock. 


With puny fists I pounded the panel. A small pane in it was 
transparent. Within the lock I could see the blurred figures of Anita 
and her captor—and, it seemed, another figure. The lock was some 


ten feet square, with a low ceiling. It glowed with a dim tube-light. 


I pounded, thumped with futile, silent blows. The mechanism was 
here to open this manual; but it was now clasped from within and 


would not operate. 


A few seconds only, while I stood there in a panic of confusion, 
raging to get in. This disaster had come so suddenly! I did not plan; I 
had no thought save to batter my way in and rescue Anita. I recall 
that I beat on the glassite pane with my bullet projector until the 
weapon was bent and useless; and I flung it with a wild, despairing 


rage at my feet. 


They were letting the ship's air-pressure into this lock. Soon they 
would open the inner panel, step into the secondary chamber—and 
in a moment more would be within the ship's hull corridor. Anita, 


lost to me! 


The outer panel suddenly opened! I had lunged against it with my 


shoulder; the giant figure inside slid it. I was taken by surprise! I 
half-fell inward. 


Huge arms went around me. The goggled face of the helmet peered 


into mine. 


"So it is you, Haljan! I thought I recognized that little device over 
your helmet-bracket. And there is my little Anita, come back to me 


again!" 


Miko! 


This was he. His great bloated arms encircling me, bending me 
backward, holding me almost helpless. I saw over his shoulder that 
Anita was clutched in the grip of another helmeted figure. No giant, 
but tall for an Earthman—almost as tall as myself. Then the tube- 
light in the room illumined the visor. I saw the face, recognized it. 
Moa! 


I gasped, "So—I've—got you, Miko—" 


"Got me! You're a fool to the last, Gregg Haljan! A fool to the last! 


But you were always a fool." 


I could scarcely move in his grip. My arms were pinned. As he 


slowly bent me backward, I wound my legs around one of his; it was 
as unyielding as a steel pillar. He had closed the outer panel; the air- 


pressure in the lock was rising. I could feel it against my suit. 


My helmeted head was being forced backward; Miko's left arm held 
me. In his gloved right hand as it came slowly up over my throat I 
saw a knife-blade, its naked, sharpened metal glistening blue-white 


in the light from overhead. 


I seized his wrist. But my puny strength could not hold him. The 


knife, against all my efforts, came slowly down. 


A moment of this slow deadly combat—the end of everything for 


me. 


I was aware of the helmeted figure of Moa casting off Anita—and 
then the two girls leaping together upon Miko. It threw him off his 
balance, and my hanging weight made him topple forward. He took 
a step to recover himself; his hand with the knife was flung up with 
an instinctive, involuntary balancing gesture. And as it came swiftly 
down again, I forced the knife-blade to graze his throat. Its point 


caught in the fabric of his suit. 


His startled oath jangled in my ears. The girls were clawing at him; 


we were all four scrambling, swaying. With despairing strength I 
twisted at his waist. The knife went into his throat. I plunged it 


deeper. 


His suit went flabby. He crumpled over me and fell, knocking me to 
the floor. His voice, with the horrible gurgling rasp of death in it, 


rattled my ear-grids. 


"Not such a fool—are you, Haljan—" 


Moa's helmeted head was close over us. I saw that she had seized the 
knife, jerked it from her brother's throat. She leaped backward, 


waving it. 


I twisted from under Miko's inert, lifeless body. As I got to my feet, 
Anita flung herself to shield me. Moa was across the lock, backed up 
against its wall. The knife in her hand went up. She stood for the 
briefest instant regarding Anita and me holding each other. I thought 
that she was about to leap upon us; but before I could move, the 
knife came down and plunged into her breast. She fell forward, her 


grotesque helmet striking the floor-grid almost at my feet. 


"Gregg! " 


"She's dead." 


"No! She moved! Get her helmet off! There's enough air here." 


My helmet pressure-indicator was faintly buzzing to show that a safe 
pressure was in the room. I shut off Moa's Erentz motors, unfastened 
her helmet, raised it off. We gently turned her body. She lay with 
closed eyes, her pallid face blue-cast from the light in the lock. 


With our own helmets off, we knelt over her. 


"Oh. Gregg, is she dead?" 


"No. Not quite—but dying." 


"Oh Gregg, I don't want her to die! She was trying to help you there 
at the last." 


She opened her eyes; the film of death was glazing them. But she 


saw me, recognized me. 


"Gregg—" 


"Yes, Moa, I'm here." 


Her livid lips were faintly drawn in a smile. "I'm—so glad—you 


took the helmets off, Gregg. I'm—going—you know." 


"No! " 


"Going—back to Mars—to rest with the fire-makers—where I came 


from. I was thinking—maybe you would kiss me, Gregg—?" 


Anita gently pushed me down. I pressed the white, faintly smiling 
lips with mine. She sighed, and it ended with a rattle in her throat. 


"Thank you—Gregg—closer—I can't talk so loudly—" 


One of her gloved hands struggled to touch me, but she had no 


strength and it fell back. Her words were the faintest of whispers: 


"There was no use living—without your love. But I want you to see 


—now—that a Martian girl can—die with a smile—" 


Her eyelids fluttered down: it seemed that she sighed and then was 
not breathing. But on her livid face the faint smile still lingered to 


show me how a Martian girl could die. 


We had forgotten for the moment where we were. As I glanced up I 


saw that through the inner panel, past the secondary lock, the ship's 


hull-corridor was visible, and along its length a group of Martians 


were advancing! They saw us, and came running. 


"Anita! Look! We've got to get out of here!" 


The secondary lock was open to the corridor. We jammed on our 
helmets. The unhelmeted brigands by then were fumbling at the 
inner panel. I pulled at the lever of the outer panel. The brigands 
were hurrying, thinking they could be in time to stop me. One of the 


more cautious fumbled with a helmet. 


"Anita, run! Try and keep your feet." 


I slid the outer panel and pushed at Anita. Simultaneously the 


brigands opened the inner porte. 


The air came with a tempestuous rush. A blast through the inner 
porte—through the little pressure-lock—a wild rush out to the airless 


Moon. All the air in the ship madly rushing to escape.... 


Like feathers we were blown with it. I recall an impression of the 
hurtling brigand figures and swift-flying rocks under me. A silent 


crash as I struck. 


IMAGEDESCRIPTION 


Then soundless, empty blackness. 


Chapter 38 Triumph! 


“Is he conscious? We'd better take him back, get his helmet off." 


"It's over. We can get back now. Venza, dear, we've won—tt's over." 


"He hears us!" 


"Gregg! " 


"He hears us—he's all right!" 


I opened my eyes. I lay on the rocks. Over my helmet other helmets 
were peering, and faint, familiar voices mingled with the roaring in 


my ears. 


"—_back to the camp and get his helmet off." 


"Are his motors smooth? Keep them right, Snap—he must have 


good air." 


I seemed unhurt. But Anita.... 


She was here. "Gregg, dear one!" 


Anita safe! All four of us here on the Earthlit rocks, close outside the 


brigand ship. 


"Anita!" 


She held me, lifted me. I was uninjured. I could stand; I staggered up 
and stood swaying. The brigand ship, a hundred feet away, loomed 
dark and silent, a lifeless bulk, already empty of air, drained in that 
mad blast outward. Like the wreck of the Planetara—a dead, 


pulseless hulk already. 


We four stood together, triumphant. The battle was over. The 
brigands were worsted, almost the last man of them dead or dying. 
No more than ten or fifteen had been available for that final assault 
upon the camp buildings. Miko's last strategy. I think perhaps he had 
intended, with his few remaining men, to take the ship and make 


away, deserting his fellows. 


All on the ship, caught unhelmeted by the explosion, were dead long 


since. 


I stood listening to Snap's trrumphant account. It had not been 
difficult for the flying platforms to hunt down the attacking brigands 


on the open rocks. We had only lost one more platform. 


Human hearts beat sometimes with very selfish emotions. It was a 
triumphant ending for us, and we hardly gave a thought that half of 
Grantline's little group had perished. 


We huddled on Snap's platform. It rose, lurching drunkenly, barely 


carrying us. 


And as we headed for the Grantline buildings, where still the rift in 
the wall had not quite broken, there came the final triumph. Miko 
had been aware of it, and knew he had lost. Grantline's search-light 
leaped upward, swept the sky, caught its sought-for object—a huge 
silver cylinder, bathed brightly in the white search-beam glare. 


The police-ship from Earth! 


Chapter 39 My Exit 


My narrative lies now in this permanently recorded form before you, 
and I prepare my exit bow with the humble hope that I may have 
given you pleasure. If so, I do beg you to tell me of it. There are 
some who already have flashed their approval of my discs; I thank 


them most earnestly and gratefully. 


My errors of recording unquestionably are many; and for them I ask 
your indulgence. There have been, I can readily see, errors of 
omission. I have not mentioned, for instance, the final rescue of the 
Planetara's marooned passengers on the asteroid. You will bear with 
me, since the disc-space has its technical limitations, that such 


omissions have been unavoidable. 


Since the passage of the Earth-law by the Federated Board of 
Education, forcing narrative fiction to cling so closely to sworn facts 
of actual happening, I need offer no assurance of the truth of my 
narrative. My witnesses have filed their corroborating declarations. 
Indeed, the Planetara's wreck and the brigands' attack upon the 
Moon-treasure were given the widest news-casters' publicity, as you 
all know. Yet I, who was unwittingly involved in those stirring 
events, may have added a more personal note, making the scenes 


more vivid to your imagination. I have tried to do that. I do hope that 


in some measure you will think I have succeeded. 


There are many foolish girls now who say that they would like to 
know Gregg Haljan. They doubtless would be very disappointed. I 
really crave no more publicity. And the girls of all the Universe have 


no charm for me. There is only one, for me—an Earth-girl. 


I think that life has very beautifully endowed me with its blessings. 


#17 The Soul Master, by Will Smith and R. J. Robbins: 


Desperately O’ Hara plunged into Prof. Kell’s mysterious mansion. 
For his friend Skip was the victim of the eccentric scientist’s 


deastralizing experiment, and faced a fate more hideous than death. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#18 From the Ocean’s Depths, and the sequel, Into the Ocean's 
Depths, by Sewell Peaslee Wright: 


Man came from the sea. Mercer, by his thought-telegraph, learns 
from the weirdly beautiful ocean-maiden of a branch that returned 


there. 


Aproximate word count: 


Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


Then, to save Imee's race of men-who-returned-to-the-sea, two land- 
men answer the challenge of the dreaded Rorn, corsairs of the under- 


seas. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 
Warnings: 


#19 Vandals of the Stars, by A. T. Locke: 


A livid flame flares across space—and over Manhattan hovers 
Teuxical, vassal of Malfero, Lord of the Universe, who comes with 
ten thousand warriors to ravage and subjugate one more planet for 


his master. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 
Warnings: 


Readers Corner, March 1930 


April 1930 


#20 The Man Who Was Dead, By Thomas Holt Knight: 


As Jerry's eyes fell on the creature's head, he shuddered—for the 
face was nothing but bone, with dull-brown skin stretched taut over 


it. A skeleton that was alive! 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#21 Monsters Of Moyen, By Arthur Josephus Burks: 


"The western world shall be next!" was the dread ultimatum of the 


half-monster, half-god Moyen. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#22 Vampires Of Venus, By Anthony Pelcher: 


Leslie Larner, an Entomologist borrowed from the earth, pits himself 
against the night-flying vampires that are ravaging the inhabitants of 


venus. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#23 The Soul Snatcher, By Tom Curry: 


From twenty miles away stabbed the "Atom-filtering" rays to Allen 


Baker in his cell in the death house. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#24 The Ray Of Madness By Sterner St. Paul Meek: 


Dr. Bird Uncovers a dastardly plot, amazing in its mechanical 


ingenuity, behind the apparently trivial eye trouble of the president. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


The Readers' Corner, April 1930 


May 1930 


#25 Murder Madness, By Murray Leinster: 


Murder madness! Seven secret service men had completely 
disappeared. Another had been found a screaming, homicidal 
maniac, whose fingers writhed like snakes. So Bell, of the secret 
"Trade," plunges into South America after the master—the mighty, 
unknown octopus of power whose diabolical poison threatens a 


continent! 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 
Warnings: 


#27 The Jovian Jest, By Lilith Lorraine: 


There came to our pigmy planet a radiant wanderer with a message 


—and a jest—from the Vasty universe. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#28 The Atom-smasher, By Victor Rousseau Emanuel: 


Four destinies rocket through the strange time-space of the fourth 


dimension in Tode's marvelous atom-smasher. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


The Readers' Corner, May 1930 


June 1930 


#29 Out Of The Dreadful Depths, By Charles Willard Diffin: 


Robert Thorpe seeks out the nameless horror that is sucking all 


human life out of ships in the south pacific. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#30 The Cavern World, By James P. Olsen: 


A great oil field had gone dry—and Asher, trapped far under the 


Earth among the revolting petrolia, learns why. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#31 Giants Of The Ray, By Tom Curry: 


Madly the three raced for their lives up the shaft of the radium mine, 
for behind them poured a stream of hideous monsters—giants of the 


ray! 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#32 The Moon Master, By Charles Willard Diffin: 


Through infinite deeps of space Jerry Foster hurtles to the moon— 
only to be trapped by a barbaric race and offered as a living sacrifice 


to Oong, their loathsome, hypnotic god. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


The Readers' Corner, June 1930 


July 1930 


#33 Beyond The Heaviside Layer, By Sterner St. Paul Meek: 


For eighty vertical Miles Carpenter and Bond blasted their way— 
only to be trapped by the extraordinary monsters of the heaviside 


layer. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#34 Earth, The Marauder, By Arthur Josephus Burks: 


Out of her orbit sped the teeming Earth—a marauding planet bent on 


starry conquest. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#35 From An Amber Block, By Tom Curry: 
A giant amber block at last gives up its living, ravenous prey. 
Aproximate word count: 


Bigotry: 
Warnings: 


#36 The Terror Of Air-level Six, By Harold Vincent Schoepflin: 


From some far reach of leagueless space came a great pillar of flame 


to lay waste and terrorize the Earth. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#37 The Forgotten Planet, By Sewell Peaslee Wright: 


The authentic account of why cosmic man damned an outlaw world 


to be, forever, a leper of space. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#38 The Power And The Glory, By Charles Willard Diffin: 


Sadly, sternly, the old professor reveals to his brilliant pupil the 
greater path to glory. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


The Readers' Corner, July 1930 


August 1930 


#39 The Planet Of Dread, By Roman Frederick Starzl: 


A stupid blunder—and Mark Forepaugh faces a lifetime of castaway 
loneliness in the savage welter of the planet Inra's monster-ridden 


jungles. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#40 The Lord Of Space, By Victor Rousseau Emanuel: 


A black Caesar had arisen on Eros—and all Earth trembled at his 


distant menace. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#41 The Second Satellite, By Edmond Hamilton: 


Earth-men war on frog-vampires for the emancipation of the human 


cows of Earth's second satellite. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#42 Silver Dome, By Harold Vincent Schoepflin: 


In her deep-buried kingdom of Theros, Phaestra reveals the amazing 


secret of the silver dome. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#43 The Flying City, By Harold Thompson Rich 


From space came Cor's disc-city of Vada—its mighty, age-old 


engines weakening— its horde of dwarfs hungry for the Earth! 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


The Readers' Corner, August, 1930 


September 1930 


#44 A Problem In Communication, By Miles John. Breuer, M.D.: 


The delivery of his country into the clutches of a merciless, ultra- 
modern religion can be prevented only by Dr. Hagstrom's 


deciphering an extraordinary code. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#45 Jetta Of The Lowlands, By Ray Cummings: 


Fantastic and sinister are the lowlands into which Philip Grant 


descends on his dangerous assignment. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#46 The Terrible Tentacles, Of L-472, By Sewell Peaslee Wright: 


Commander John Hanson of the Special Patrol Service records 


another of his thrilling interplanetary assignments. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#47 Marooned Under The Sea, By Paul Ernst: 


Three men stick out a strange and desperate adventure among the 


incredible monsters of the dark sea floor. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#48 The Murder Machine, By Hugh Barnett Cave: 


Four lives lay helpless before the murder machine, the uncanny 
device by which hypnotic thought waves are filtered through men's 


minds to mold them into murdering tools. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#49 The Attack From Space, By Sterner St. Paul Meek: 


From a far world came monstrous invaders who were all the more 


terrifying because invisible. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


The Readers' Corner, September 1930 


October 1930 


#50 Stolen Brains, By Sterner St. Paul Meek: 


Dr. Bird, Scientific sleuth extraordinary, goes after a sinister stealer 


of brains. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#51 The Invisible Death, By Victor Rousseau Emanuel: 


With night-rays and darkness-antidote, America strikes back at the 


terrific and destructive invisible empire. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#52 Prisoners On The Electron, By Robert Henry Leitfred: 


Fate throws two young Earthians into desperate conflict with the 


primeval monsters of an electron's savage jungles. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#53 An Extra Man, By Jackson Gee: 


Sealed and vigilantly guarded was "Drayle's invention, 1932"—for it 


was a scientific achievement beyond which man dared not go. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


The Readers' Corner, October 1930 


November 1930 


#54 The Wall Of Death, By Victor Rousseau Emanuel: 


Out of the Antarctic it came—a wall of viscid, grey, half-human 


jelly, absorbing and destroying all life that 1t encountered. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#55 The Pirate Planet, By Charles Willard Diffin: 


A strange light blinks on Venus, and over old Earth hovers a 


mysterious visitant—dread harbinger of interplanetary war. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#56 The Destroyer, By William Merriam Rouse: 


Slowly, insidiously, there stole over Allen Parker something 


uncanny. He could no longer control his hands—even his brain! 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#57 The Gray Plague, By Lloyd Arthur Eshbach: 


Maimed and captive, in the depths of an interplanetary meteor-craft, 


lay the only possible savior of plague-ridden earth. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#58 Vagabonds Of Space, By Harold Vincent Schoepflin: 


From the depths of the Sargasso Sea of space came the thought- 
warning, "Turn back!" but Carr and his Martian friend found it was 


too late! 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


The Readers' Corner, November 1930 


December 1930 


#59 Slaves Of The Dust, By Sophie Wenzel Ellis: 


Fate’s retribution was adequate. There emerged a rat with a man’s 


head and face. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#60 The Sea Terror, By Sterner St. Paul Meek: 


The trail of mystery gold leads Carnes and Dr. Bird to a tremendous 


monster of the deep. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#61 Gray Denim, By Harold Vincent Schoepflin: 


The blood of the Van Dorn’s ran in Karl’s veins. He rode the skies 


like an avenging god. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#62 The Ape-men Of Xlotli, By David R. Sparks: 


A beautiful face in the depths of a geyser—and Kirby plunges into a 
desperate mid-Earth conflict with the dreadful feathered serpent. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


The Readers’ Corner, December 1930 


January 1931 


#63 The Dark Side Of Antri, By Sewell Peaslee Wright: 


Commander John Hanson Relates an Interplanetary adventure 
illustrating the splendid service spirit of the men of the special 


patrol. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#64 The Sunken Empire, By Harold Thompson Rich: 


Concerning the strange adventures of Professor Stevens with the 


Antillians on the floor of the mysterious Sargasso Sea. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#65 The Gate To Xoran, By Hal K. Wells: 
A strange man of metal comes to earth on a dreadful mission. 
Aproximate word count: 


Bigotry: 
Warnings: 


#66 The Eye Of Allah, By Charles Willard Diffin: 


On the fatal seventh of September a certain secret service man sat in 
the president’s chair and—looked back into the Eye of Allah. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


#67 The Fifth-dimension Catapult, By Murray Leinster: 


The story of Tommy Reames’ extraordinary rescue of Professor 


Denham and his daughter—marooned in the fifth dimension. 


Aproximate word count: 
Bigotry: 


Warnings: 


The Readers’ Corner, January 1931 


Original advertisements in the magazine 


January 1930 
February 1930 
March 1930 
April 1930 
May 1930 

June 1930 

July 1930 
August 1930 
September 1930 
October 1930 
November 1930 
December 1930 
January 1931 


I GO LAST BECAUSE I'M BORING 
Information about the original magazine 


As found in the first section of Volume 1. 


Astounding Stories of Super-Science, Volume 1, Number 1, 
published January, 1930 


Publisher: W. M. Clayton 
Editor: Harry Bates 
Consulting Editor: Douglas M. Dold 


Astounding Stories Of Super-science is for sale on the first Thursday 
of each month 


Cover Design by H. W. Wessolowski, painted in Water-colors from a 
Scene in "The Beetle Horde." 


The Clayton Standard on a Magazine Guarantees: 


U That the stories therein are clean, interesting, vivid; by leading 
writers of the day and purchased under conditions approved by 
the Authors' League of America; 


U That such magazines are manufactured in Union shops by 
American workmen; 


U That each newsdealer and agent is insured a fair profit; 


U That an intelligent censorship guards their advertising pages. 


The other Clayton Magazines are: 


Ace-high Magazine, 
Ranch Romances, 
Cowboy Stories, 

Clues, 

Five-novels Monthly, 
Wide World Adventures, 
All Star Detective Stories, 
Flyers, 

Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 
Western Novel Magazine, 
Big Story Magazine, 
Miss 1930, 
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Forest And Stream 


More Than Two Million Copies Required To Supply The 
Monthly Demand For Clayton Magazines. 


Issued Monthly By: 
Publishers' Fiscal Corporation, 80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


W. M. Clayton, President; 
Nathan Goldmann, Secretary. 


Application For Entry As Second-class Mail Pending At The 
Post Office at New York, Under Act Of March 3, 1879. 


Application For Registration Of Title As Trade Mark Pending In 
The U.s. Patent Office. 


Member Newsstand Group—men's List. 


For Advertising Rates, Address E. R. Crowe & Co., Inc., 25 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York; Or 225 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


